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PREFACE. 


^rns  present  work  has  grown  out  of  a  lecture  bearing 
tlie  same  titloj  whicli  the  anthor  delivered  at  tlie 
literary  Institution^  Edinburgli,  the  Boyal  Insti- 
tution^ Hull^  and  several  other  places,  last  year.  In 
the  course  of  collecting  materials  for  that  lecture, 
he  was  struck  with  the  absence  of  anything  like 
a  catena  of  comic  writers,  comprising  illustrative 
extracts  from  their  works.  Mr.  Wright's  excellent 
work,  "The  History  of  Caricature  and  the  (Jrotesque 
in  Literature  and  Art,''*  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
each  a  composition;  but  the  plan  of  that  accom- 
plished author  was,  to  a  large  extent,  artistic; 
whereas,  the  ideal  at  which  the  present  writer 
aimed,  has  been  wholly  literary.     Mr.  Wright's 

*  Mr.  Wright's  death  took  place  during  the  passage  of  these 
sheets  throogh  the  press.  He  was  the  author  of  nearly  a  hundred 
Tolmnes,  chiefly  on  antiquarian  subjects. 
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method^  again^  did  not  admit  of  anytliing  like 
extracts  from  authorities ;  whereas^  in  this  work  the 
illnstrative  extracts  are  copious.  It  was  proved 
from  practical  experience  in  the  anther's  own  case  I 

that  such  a  gap  in  literature  existed.  He  could 
find  nothing  which  gave  him  a  coup  d'oeil  of  comic 
writers  from  Aristophanes  to  Artemus  Ward.  So, 
like  another  Curtius,  he  throws  himself  into  the 
chasm ;  with  what  success  he  leaves  his  readers  to 
determine.  He  has  kept  steadily  before  him  the 
double  purpose  of  producing  a  book  which  should 
be  readable  and  amusing,  while  it  should  be,  at  the 
same  time,  instructive,  and  supply  what  is  so  far 
a  desideratum  in  general  literature. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  wealth  of  extracts 
comprised  in  this  work  makes  it  peculiarly 
available  for  public  readers,  and  in  schools  where 
plays  are  represented. 
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INTEODUCTIOK 

The  most  ancient  definition  of  tlie  Bidiculona  extant 
lays  it  down  to  be  tliat  wMcli  is  in  itself  incongruous^ 
without  involving  the  notion  of  danger  or  pain;  and 
this  conception,  while  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  to 
convey  perhaps  as  clear  an  idea  as  is  possible  of 
the  thing  defined,  is  also  broad  enough  to  embrace 
all  the  different  varieties  of  the  Eidiculous,  down 
from  what  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  calls  Scientific 
Wit  to  the  simplest  joke  or  jeu  de  mot.  It  is  as 
such  a  generic  term  that  the  word  Fun  is  at  present 
employed;    not  as  excluding  the  higher  forms  of 
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Wit,  or  that  humour  which  has  again  been  so 
well  described  as  "  Wit  steeped  in  mannerism/^  but 
as  embracing  each  of  these,  and  including  besides 
that  large  fringe  of  material  which  sc^arcely  comes 
under  either  of  these  categories,  and  which  is 
perhaps  best  described  in  a  summary  way  as  Pun. 
"Where  the  laughable  is  its  own  end,''  says 
Coleridge  again,  "  and  neither  inference  nor  moral 
is  intended,  or  where  at  least  the  writer  would 
wish  it  so  to  appear,  there  arises  what  we  call 
drollery '' — ^what  is  here  being  called  Fun.  ''  The 
true  ludicrous,'*  he  adds,  ''  is  its  own  end.  When 
serious  satire  commences,  or  satire  that  is  felt 
as  serious,  however  comically  dressed,  free  and 
genuine  laughter  ceases — it  becomes  sardonic. 
.  .  .  .  The  true  "comic  is  tjie  blossom  of  the 
nettle.'' 

if'ow  it  is  a  few  sprigs  of  such  nettle-blossom, 
culled  at  different  times  and  places,  from  the  dato 
of  Aristotle's  definition  down  to  the  present,  that 
are  here  to  be  bound  up  together  in  a  kind  of 
grotesque  bouquet.  But  the  subject,  though  light, 
is  not  altogether  a  trivial  one.  To  learn  at  what 
kind  of  fun  people  laughed  at  different  periods 
in  the  history  of  humanity,  will  be  to  gain  a  very 
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complete  idea  of  the  standard  of  taste  and  the 

progress  of   ciyilisation  at  that  time  and  among 

those  people.     SubordinatOj  therefore,  to  the  one 

prime  purpose  of  making  this  volume  an  interesting 

and  amusing  one — as  a  Dissertation  on  Fun  ought 

to  be— may  be  placed  the  elaboration  of  two  points  : 

First,  that  through  the  ages  there  does  run,  in  the 

matter  of  Fun  as  well  as  of  more  serious  things,  an 

increasing  purpose  j  that  purpose  being  clearly  the 

elimination  from  our  idea  of  Fun  of  those  elements 

of  danger  and  pain  which  Aristotle  showed  us  to 

be  foreign  to  the  idea  of  the  Ridiculous.    Secondly, 

that,  in  this  respect,  the  present  contrasts  favour- ' 

ably  with  any  age  that  has  preceded  it.       Just  as 

a  well-known  wit  insisted  on  the  seeming  paradox 

that  we  are  the  old  people  and  our  ancestors  mere 

babes  in  arms  in  comparison,  so  we  may  lay  to 

our  souls  the  flattering  unction  that  those  always 

interesting    persons,    ''  our    noble    selves,^'    have 

succeeded  aft^r  all  these  centuries  in  embodying 

the  idea  of  Aristotle  in  reference  to  what  a  Yankee 

humorist    calls   the   ''rale  ridiculous,'^    since    wo 

have  exploded  the  notion  which  prevailed  almost 

down  to  the  present  generation,  that  in  order  to  be 

funny  one  must  be  indecent,  and  that  it  was  im- 
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possible  to  be  pungent  without  being  at  the  same 
time  profane. 

These  two  points  it  is  proposed  to  establish,  not 
so  much  by  lengthened  discussion  as  by  an  ex- 
amination of  documents.  We  will  cull  along  the 
road  of  time  those  sprigs  of  nettle-blossom  which 
grow  so  exuberantly,  and  note  as  carefully  as  may 
be  the  peculiarities  of  each. 

The  chronological  arrangement  of  such  a  study 
is  a  very  obvious  one. 

Pirstji  we  have  what  we  may  call  Attic  Salt: 
that  classical  fun  which  culminated  in  the  Athenian 
comedy,  was  transplanted  from  Greece  to  Bome, 
and  prevailed  until  the  break-up  of  the  Latin  into 
the  Romance  languages. 

Secondly,  Troubadour  Pun — "  Provencal  Song 
and  Sunburnt  Mirth,'*  as  Keats  called  it — em- 
bracing in  a  wide  sweep  all  that  kind  of  funni- 
ment  which,  starting  from  Provence,  infected 
with  its  happy  contagion  a  long  chain  of  writers 
down  to,  and  including,  our  own  Chaucer. 

Thirdly,  the  Comic  element  in  the  Renais- 
sance, which  to  a  very  large  degree  centred  in 
Rabelais,  and  may  therefore  be  called  Panta- 
gruelism. 
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Fomrthly^  the  era  of  Broad  Grins,  dating  pretty 
nearly  from  the  Golmans^  and  coming  down  to 
the  present  time;  and — 

Lastly,  Yankee  Humour  —  Eye-openers,  as 
those  particular  sallies  have  been  happily  termed 
— where  we  find  perhaps  the  most  perfect  de- 
velopment of  the  utterly  incongruous,  exempt  from 
that  particular  kind  of  danger  which  is  incidental 
to  this  subject. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  one  could  judge  the 
characteristics  of  a  people,  or  of  an  epoch,  better 
from  its  popular  songs  than  from  its  sermons; 
and  the  same  remark  may  be  made  more  empha- 
tically still  in  reference  to  its  Fun — ^its  Wit, 
Humour,  and  Drollery.  In  these  you  catch  people 
off  their  guard  instead  of  finding  them  posed  as 
if  to  hare  their  photograph  taken ;  and  the  more 
unconscious  and  unstudied  the  Fun  is,  in  propor- 
tion as  you  descend  from  formal  Wit  to  ephemeral 
flights  of  fancy  and  passing  plays  upon  words, 
the  portraiture  becomes  more  life-Uke.  You  catch 
the  transient  expression  just  as  the  clever  photo- 
grapher depicts  instantaneously  the  cresting  wave. 
The  stately  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  for  instance, 
give  us  a  consummate  picture  of  Greek  civilisation 
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daring  tlie  brilliant  period  of  the  Athenian  Bupre- 
mObCj;  but  it  is  in  the  little  sparkling  lyrics^  the 
nursery  rhymes,  the  epigrams,  and  so  on,  that  one 
catches  some  faint  idea  of  the  everyday  life  of  the 
Greek.  Just  so  it  is  in  the  pages  of  Hood  or 
Dickens  one  would  turn  to  gain  a  complete  notion 
of  the  comic  side  of  English  life  in  the  present 
centory.  And  the  sources  of  such  characteristic 
specimens  vary  curiously.  Now  it  is  in  the  fugitive 
ode  of  a  Greek  lyrist  or  a  Roman  satirist,  anon 
in  a  Troubadour  song,  by-and-by  in  some  obscure 
page  of  a  miscellany,  and,  later  still,  in  the  Joe 
Miller  of  the  period,  one  has  to  hunt  up  typical 
^^bits.'*  But  here  they  are  to  hand  in  the 
completest  exuberance,  and  constantly  crop  up 
to  the  surface  of  the  national  literature.  All 
that  is  required  is  a  little  diligence  to  extract 
the  precious  metal  from  the  ore.  Our  pure  gold 
for  the  moment  is  this  same  Fun.  From  the 
numberless  attempts  to  define  that  most  unde- 
finable  creature  Man,  we  select  that  one  which 
regards  him  as  the  animal  risihile  —  the  animal 
capable  of  laughter.  Another,  naming  him  from 
his  noblest  faculty,  terms  him  animal  rationale-^ 
the  animal  endowed  with  reason.      It  is,  in  fact. 
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a  combination  of  these  two  definitions  we  adopt 
when  we  regard  man  as  a  witty  and  humorous 
being.  He  is  not  only  an  animal  that  laughs  . 
(because  there  is  an  animal  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens  that  can  do  that)^  but  one  who  laughs 
at  the  proper  seasons  and  at  the  proper  things. 
Under  such  limitations  it  is  that  Thomas  Hood — 
that  merriest  of  souls— regards  the  province  of 
mirth  when  he  says : 

I  dote  upon  a  jest 
Within  the  limita  of  becoming  mirth. 

Indeed  we  may  say  that  a  man  who  is  des- 
titute of  this  faculty  of  laughter,  who  does  not 
enjoy  a  joke,  is  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  a 
specimen  of  perfect  humanity.  The  plainest  sign, 
perhaps,  of  the  imperfection  of  the  lower  orders 
of  creation  is  their  stolid  imperturbable  gravity. 
You  shall  look  at  your  dog  and  fancy  he  is 
almost  going  to  speak  to  you,  so  sagacious,  so 
full  of  instinct  is  his  face;  but  there  is  never  a 
symptom  of  mirth  upon  it.  In  the  same  way  does 
O.  W.  Holmes,  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-table, 
speak  of  the  large  brown  eyes  of  oxdn,  those 
huge  but  imperfect  organisms.*'     And  the  same 
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sentiment  is  embodied  by  Mark  Lemon  in  one 
of  the  happiest  of  his  stanzas.     He  says : 

Thej  cannot  be  complete  in  anght 

Who  are  not  humoronslj  prone; 
A  man  without  a  meny  thought 

Could  hardly  have  a  funny  hone. 


ATTIC  SALT, 

Or   Classical  Fun,  from   the  Athenian   Corned?/  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Latin  into  the  Romance  Languages,  ^ 

CIKCA    B.C.    600    TO    CISCA    A.D.    600. 


y 
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ATTIC   SALT. 


I. 


Amc  SALT,  in  the  compreliensive  sense  we  are 
attaching  to  the  term,  wonld,  of  coarse,  form  a 
tolerably  balky  sabject  for  a  volame  in  itself. 

Coleridge  says  that  the  classic  ancients  had 
no  hamoar  in  them;  bat  sarely  this  assertion  is 
a  little  too  sweeping.  Let  it  be  granted  that 
Aristophanes  represents  the  scientific  wit  of  ancient 
Athens,  he  represents  a  good  deal  of  broad  hnmoor 
too;  and  we  could  even,  if  we  accepted  common 
tradition,  go  so  far  back  as  Homer,  who,  in  his 
Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  most  happily 
borlesqaes  the  heroic  style  of  the  "Hiad''  and 
Odyssey.'*    We  are  too  apt  to  think  of  the  ancient 
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Grreeks  as  always  wearing  the  tragic  buskin  or  the 
sock  of  the  legitimate  comedy ;  but  there  is  an  im- 
mense mass  of  literature  which  would  come  under 
no  department  so  fitly  as  under  that  of  Fun. 
Take^  for  instance^  the  poem  of  Simonides  on 
the  ladies^  which^  it  has  been  truly  said,  gave 
the  tone  to  all  the  Greek  pasquinades  of  the 
same  class.  He  compares  the  different  types  of 
ladies  to  various  members  of  the  lower  orders 
in  creation ;  and  the  '*  Fine  Lady ''  is  repre- 
sented by  a  high-bred  steed. 


THE   FIKE  LADY,     BY   SIMONIDES. 

Next  in  the  lot  a  gaUant  dame  we  see, 

Sprang  from  a  mare  of  noble  pedigree ; 

No  servile  work  her  spirit  pro  ad  can  brook, 

Her  hands  were  never  tanght  to  bake  or  cook ; 

The  yapoor  of  the  oven  makes  her  ill, 

She  scorns  to  empty  slops  or  tarn  the  mill. 

To  wash  or  sooor  woald  make  her  soft  hands  rongh, 

Her  own  ablations  give  pursuit  enough ; 

Three  baths  a  day,  with  balms  and  perfumes  rare, 

Refresh  her  tender  limbs.    Her  long  rich  hair 

Each  time  she  combs  and  decks  with  blooming  flowers. 

No  spouse  more  fit  than  she  the  idle  hoars 

Of  wealthy  lords  or  kings  to  recreate. 

And  grace  the  splendour  of  their  courtly  state; 

For  men  of  humbler  sort  no  better  guide 

Heaven  in  its  wrath  to  ruin  can  provide. 
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This  phase  of  the  subject  will  be  abundantly 
illustrated  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Greek 
lyric  poetry.  In  the  meantime,  as  we  entirely 
eschew  criticism  in  these  popular  sketches^  we 
may  be  content  to  place  the  Battle  of  the  Progs 
and  the  Mice  out  of  what  is  now  known  to  be 
its  correct  chronological  place,  and  regard  it  in 
the  light  of  that  oldest  of  all  possible  jokes, 
which  was  the  shape  it  assumed  in  the  merry 
old  days  of  our  ancestors. 

THE  BATTLE   OF  THE    FBOGS  AND   THE   MICE. 

Samuel  Wesley,  who,  in  his  college  days,  was 
celebrated  for  wit  and  humour,  published  a  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Batrachomyomachia,''  or  Battle  of 
the  Frogs  and  Mice,  called  "  The  '  Iliad '  in  a  Nut- 
shell/' He  speaks  of  it  as  '^  perhaps  the  best 
as  well  as  the  oldest  burlesque  in  the  world/' 
Another  author,  a  little  earlier  in  date,  who  pub- 
lished a  version  of  the  poem,  also  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  popular  idea  as  to  Homer's 
authorship  is  correct.  He  says:  "The  Battle  of 
the  Frogs  and  Mice,  which  is  ascribed  to  Homer, 
bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to  his  ^  Iliad '  than  the 
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'Culex'  to  the  '^Eneid'  of  Virgfl/'  Statius 
and  others  think  it  a  work  of  youth^  written  as  a 
prelude  to  his  greater  poems.  Chapman  thinks  it 
the  work  of  his  age,  after  he  found  men  ungrate- 
ful, to  show  he  could  give  strength,  lineage,  and 
fame  as  he  pleased^  and  praise  a  mouse  as  well  as 
a  man.  "Thus,'*  says  he,  "the  poet  professedly 
flung  up  the  world  and  applied  himself  at  last 
to  hynms/'  Probably  few  persons  believe  that 
Homer  wrote  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice; 
and  certainly  none  would  class  it  with  the  Homeric 
hymns,  even  supposing  it  did  emanate  from 
the  pen  of  the  prince  of  poets.  "  It  bears,''  says 
Mure,  "the  broadest  traces  of  an  age  widely  re- 
moved from  that  of  the  bard  of  Smyrna.  The 
precise  epoch  of  its  composition  can  hardly,  from 
internal  evidence,  be  brought  below  the  declining 
stages  of  Attic  literature,  or  carried  higher  than 
the  time  of  iEschylus.''  According  to  Plutarch 
the  real  poet  was  Pigres  of  Halicamassus,  who 
flourished  during  the  Persian  war. 

The  plot  of  the  Batrachomyomachia  is  thus 
given  by  Mure  :  • 

'^A  mouse,   while  slaking   his    thirst    on  the 

•  "  Langaage  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,"  toL  ii.  p.  858. 
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mfitrgin  of  a  pond,  after  a  hot  pursuit  by  a  weasel,, 
enters  into  conversation  with  a  frog  on  the  merits 
of  their  respective  modes  of  life.  The  frog  invites 
the  mouse  to  a  nearer  inspection  of .  the  abode  and 
habits  of  his  own  nation,  and  for  this  purpose 
ofEers  him  a  sail  on  his  ba,ck.  When  the  party 
are  at  some  distance  from  land,  the  head  of  an 
otter  suddenly  appears  on  the  surface.  The 
terrified  frog  at  once  dives  to  the  bottom,  dis- 
engaging himself  from  his  rider,  who,  with  many 
a  struggle  and  bitter  imprecations  on  his  betrayer, 
is  involved  in  a  watery  grave.  Another  mouse, 
who  from  the  shore  had  witnessed  the  fate  of 
his  unfortunate  comrade,  reports  it  to  his  fellow- 
citizens.  A  council  is  held,  and  war  declared 
against  the  nation  of  the  offender. 

"Jupiter  and  the  gods  deliberate  in  Olympus 
on  the  issue  of  the  contest.  Mars  and  Minerva 
decHne  personal  interference,  as  well  from  the 
awe  inspired  by  such  mighty  combatants  as  from 
previous  ill-will  towards  both  contending  powers, 
in  consequence  of  injuries  inflicted  by  each  on 
their  divine  persons  or  properties.  A  band  of 
musquitoes  sound  the  war-alarum  with  their 
trumpets,   and,   after    a    bloody  engagement,  the 
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frogs  are  defeated  with,  great  slaughter.  Jupiter, 
sympathising  with  their  fate,  endeavours  in  vain 
by  his  thunders  to  intimidate  the  victors  from 
further  pursuit.  The  rescue  of  the  frogs, 
however,  is  effected  by  an  army  of  land-crabs, 
who  appear  as  their  allies,  and  before  whom  the 
mice,  in  their  turn,  are  speedily  put  to  flight/' 

The  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  then,  to 
drop  the  nice,  long,  comforting  title  in  the  original 
Greek,  is  well  described  as  the  earliest  and  most 
successful  extant  specimen  of  the  '^  mock-heroic,^' 
the  double  object  of  which  is,  according  to  Barrow's 
famous  definition,  to  debase  things  pompous  and 
elevate  things  mean.  An  amusing  version  of  this 
Homeric  jeu  d'esprit  was  published  in  1851  by 
an  author  who  gave  himself  out  as  the  '*  Singing 
Mouse,"  '^the  last  minstrel  of  his  race."  '^The 
theme,"  he  says,  '^belongs  to  that  heroic  age  of 
which  history  has  recorded  that  the  very  mountains 
laboured  when  a  mouse  was  bom."  The  metre 
of  this  translation  has  been  altered  from  the 
stately  elegance  of  the  original  to  one  which  is 
perhaps  better  fitted  to  the  subject  in  itseK  than 
to  its  special  object  as  a  travestie  on  the  epic 
style  of  the  *'  Hiad."     The  names  of  the  heroes  are 
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happily  rendered;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  some 
difference  exists  between  this  author  and  the  one 
just  cited  as  to  certain  of  the  zoological  terms 
in  the  poem. 

THE  MEETING. 

I. 

It  feU  on  a  daj  tliat  a  mouse,  travel-spent, 

To  the  side  of  a  river  did  weanlj  win ; 
Of  the  good  house-cat  he  had  baffled  the  scent, 

And  he  thirstily  dipt  his  whiskered  chin ; 
When,  crouched  in  the  sedge  by  the  water's  brink, 

A  clamorous  frog  beheld  him  drink. 
"  And  tell  me,  fair  sir,  thj  title  and  birth, 

For  of  high  degree  thou  art  surely  come  ; 
I  have  room  by  my  hearth  for  a  stranger  of  worth. 

And  a  welcome  to  boot  to  my  royal  home. 
For,  sooth  to  speak,  my  name  is  Puffcheek, 

And  I  come  of  BuUJrog'e  lordly  line ; 
I  govern  the  bogs,  the  realm  of  the  frogs, 

A  sceptred  king  by  right  divine." 

u. 

Then  up  and  spake  the  mighty  monse : 

"  And,  courteous  stranger,  ask'st  thou,  then. 

What's  known  alike  to  gods  and  men. 
The  lineage  of  Crumjphinder&r^s  house  ? 
Me  Princess  Lickfarina  bare. 

Daughter  of  good  King  NibhU-the-flitch, 
And  she  weaned  me  on  many  a  dainty  rare. 
As  became  great  Pie'devovrer^a  heir, 

With  filberts  and  figs  and  sweetmeats  rich. 

III. 

"  Never  mortal  mouse,  I  ween, 
Better  versed  in  man's  cuisine ; 

YOL.  I.  ^ 
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Not  a  btm  or  tartlet,  graced 

With  sweeping  petticoat  of  paste, 

Kot  an  oily  rasher  or  creamy  cheese, 

Or  liver  so  g^y  in  its  silver  chemise ; 

Not  a  dish  by  artiste  for  alderman  made^ 

Ever  escaped  my  foraging  raid. 

For  when  the  mice  pour  on  pantry  and  store, 

In  foray  or  fight,  I  am  aye  to  the  fore. 


IV. 

"  I  fear  not  man's  unwieldy  size, 

To  his  very  bedside  I  merrily  go ; 
At  his  lubberly  length  the  ogre  lies, 
And  sleep  never  leaves  his  heavy-sealed  eyes 

Though  I  pinch  his  heel  and  nibble  his  toe. 
But  enemies  twain  do  work  my  bane. 

And  both  from  my  inmost  soul  I  hate, 
The  cat  and  the  kite,  who  bear  me  spite ; 

And,  third,  the  mouse-trap's  fatal  bait ; 
And  the  ferret  foul  I  abhor  from  my  soul. 
The  robber!  he  follows  me  into  my  hole !  ** 

Wesley's  rendermg  of  the  denouement  is  a 
thoroughly  good  specimen  of  the  mock-heroic  style 
which  runs  through  the  original; 

The  Muses  knowing  all  things  list  not  show 
The  Wailings  for  the  Dead  and  Funeral  Bites, 
To  blameless  Ethiopians  must  they  go 
To  feast  with  Jove  for  twelve  succeeding  nights. 
Therefore  abrupt  thus  end  they.    Let  suffice 
The  gods'  august  assembly  to  relate. 
Heroic  Frogs  and  Demigods  of  Mice, 
Troxartes'.vengeance  and  Felides'  fate. 
Hosts  routed,  lakes  of  gore,  «nd  lulls  of  -dam. 
An  Iliad,  work  divine !  raised  from  a  day's  campaign. 
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By  way  of  comment  on  this  little  burlesque 
Zoilus,  the  "  Scourge  of  Homer/'  says :  "  Here 
is  an  end  of  a  very  foolish  piece."  Possibly  the 
author,  whoever  he  was,  and  whenever  he  lived, 
would  have  desired  no  better  or  more  complete 
appreciation  of  his  efforts.  In  just  the  same 
way  do  the  blows  of  many  a  Homeromastix  in 
all  ages  recoil  upon  himself. 


THE  ATHENIAI^  C0:MEDY. 

"  The  Old  Comedy,'*  it  has  been  truly  observed, 

'^was    to    the    Athenians    the    representative    of 

many  influences  which  exist  in  the  present  day. 

It   was    the    newspaper,    the    review,  the    satire, 

the  pamphlet,   the  caricature,   the  pantomime   of 

Athens.''      It   represented,   perhaps,   more  nearly 

than    anything    else,    the    position    occupied    by 

Punch  at  the  present  day,  that  chartered  libertine, 

in  whose  big  cartoons  it  is  almost  an  honour  to 

be  represented  under  whatever  conditions  of  broad 

caricature.     On  Athenian  Comedy — especially  the 

Old    Comedy     of     Aristophanes — ^therefore,     the 

imagination  principally  rests  in  its  endeavour  to 

realise  the  conception  of  Old  World  Fun.     The 

G  2 
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distinguishing  mark  of  this  Old  Comedy  is  virulent 
personality.  Cleon  and  Euripides  are  gibbeted  in 
propria  persona  on  the  stage  as  ruthlessly,  yet 
withal  as  good-naturedly,  as  Mr.  Tenniel  depicts 
Mr.  Disraeli  or  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Punch 
cartoon.  The  Middle  Comedy  which  succeeded 
was  devoted  rather  to  literary  and  especially  to 
philosophical  criticism.  It  was  an  attack  upon 
*'ye  manners  and  customs'^  of  communities 
rather  than  of  individuals — much,  again,  after 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Richard  Doyle^s  ''  Manners  and 
Customs  of  ye  English,^^  which  appeared  in  Punch 
some  years  ago.  The  New  Comedy  was  the 
comedy  of  manners,  represented  by  Menander, 
and  transferred  to  the  Roman  stage  by  Plautus 
and  Terence,  in  the  same  way  as  modem  English 
dramas  are  occasionally  "adapted"  from  the 
French. 

It  is,  however,  on  the  Old  Comedy  that  our 
attention  is  principally  fixed;  and  of  this  the 
sole  representative  is  Aristophanes. 

There  were,  indeed,  one  or  two  well-known 
names  before  Aristophanes,  just  as  brave  men 
lived  before  Agamemnon;  but  they  were  eclipsed, 
"blinded  with  excess  of  light,''  in  the  same  way 
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as  the  dramatists  of^  Shakspere^s  age  were  by 
Shakspere.  Horace,  in  a  well-known  line, 
brackets 

Enpolis,  atqae  Cratiniis,  Aristophanesque,  poetae, 

bat  even  this  list  was  not  exhaustive.  There 
was  Magnes,  of  whom  Aristophanes  says,  in  one 
of  his  comedies : 


He  came  piping,  dancing,  tripping,  figg-natting,  and  wine-clapping, 

Frog-besmeared  and  with  Lydian  grimaces ; 

Yet  he,  too,  had  his  date,  nor  wonld  wit  nor  merit  great 

Preserre  him,  unchanged,  in  your  graces. 

Yonth  passed  brilliantly  and  bright ;  when  his  head  was  old  and 

white 

Strange  rererse  and  hard  fortune  confronted ; 

What  boots  taste  or  tact,  forsooth,  if  theyVe  lost  their  nicest 

truth, 

Or  a  wit  where  the  edge  has  grown  blunted  ? 

Mitchell. 


Cratinus,  the  enemy  of  water-drinkers,  who 
laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  no  verses  written 
by  abstainers  could  please  or  live,  was  another 
of  the  predecessors  of  Aristophanes.  He  acted 
out  his  own  maxim  so  well  as  to  earn  for  himself 
the  title  of  Philopoter — Philpot — the  lover  of  drink. 
He,   too,  had    his    grievance    against    the    fickle 
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Athenian    populace,    and    is    thus,    in    his    turn, 
alluded  to  by  Aristophanes : 

Who  Cratinns  may  forget,  or  the  storm  of  whim  and  wit 

Which  shook  theatres  nnder  his  gaiding  P 
When  Panegjrio's  song  poured  her  flood  of  praise  along, 

Who  bnt  he  on  the  top  ware  was  riding  P 


THE  ACHABNIANS. 

The  Achamians,  the  earliest  of  the  eleven 
extant  plays  by .  Aristophanes,  was  exhibited  in 
425  B.C.,  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
when  the  shoe  was- beginning  to  pinch,  and  the 
contrast  between  personal  discomfort  and  the 
aggrandisement  of  Athens  suggested  itself  dis- 
agreeably to  the  mind  of  the  citizens.  Acharna?,. 
the  largest  and  richest  borough  of  Athens,  was 
the  first  to  suffer  by  the  Spartan  invasion,  and 
Dicaeopolis  (the  justice-loving  citizen),  a  native 
of  Achamae,  is  represented  as  concluding  a  sepa- 
rate peace  on  his  own  account,  and  celebrating 
en  famille  the  blessings  of  a  quiet  life.  On  this 
ridiculous  situation  the  story  of  the  comedy  is 
built  up. 

In    the     Quarterly     Review    for    July,    1820^ 
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the  following  account  of  the  genesis  of  the 
Athenian  Comedy  in  general,  and  of  this  play  in 
particular,  is  thus  given : 

"  The  ancient  Aristophanic  Comedy  is  a  grave, 
humorous,  impossible  great  lie,  related  with  an 
accurate  mimicry  of  the  language  and  manner  of 
the  persons  introduced,  and  great  exactness  of 
circumstance  in  the  inferior  details.  In  its 
simpler  state,  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  com- 
monest and  most  spontaneous  products  of  the 
human  mind;  and  usually  arises  in  some  strong 
expression,  which,  a  moment  after,  is  taken 
literally,  converted  into  a  reality,  and  invested 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  action  and  dialogue/' 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Achamians :  "  Let  us,'' 
continues  the  reviewer,  '^suppose  an  honest 
warm-tempered  man,  obliged  (as  many  were 
at  the  time),  like  DicaDopolis  in  this  play,  to 
abandon  his  landed  property  to  destruction,  and 
.0  take  rAge-  in  J  .»L,  we  ^,  ..ppo.e 
that  he  would  be  likely  to  express  his  feelings 
nearly  in  this  way: 

"'If  our  great  politicians  and  your  leading 
people  here  in  Athens  choose  to  waste  the  public 
treasure    in    embassies  and    expeditions,    that    is 
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their  own  affair;  but  I  do  not  see  what  right 
they  have  to  bring  down  a  Peloponnesian  army 
to  drive  me  out  of  my  farm.  There  is  no  quarrel 
that  we  country  people  ever  had  with  them,  to 
my  knowledge.  We  should  all  be  glad  enough 
to  let-alone  for  let-alone.  For  my  part,  if  these 
enemies  of  ours  (as  they  call  them)  would  allow 
me  to  live  on  my  farm,  and  buy  and  sell  as  I 
used  to  do,  Fd  give  'em  up  all  the  money  Fm 
worth,  and  thank  'em  into  the  bargain,  and  I^d 
go  there  to-morrow.  But  as  for  our  statesmen, 
Fm  persuaded  if  a  deity  were  to  come  down 
from  heaven  on  purpose  to  propose  a  peace  to 
thetn,  they  would  never  listen  to  him.' 

"  We  have  here  a  natural  and  passionate  form 
of  expression,  which,  uttered  in  the  hearing  of 
such  a  poet  as  Aristophanes,  was  sufficient  to 
suggest  the  plot  of  the  Acbarnians,  and  the  scene 
of  the  demigod  Amphitheus ;  the  rest  of  the 
play,  with  its  wild  and  fanciful  circumstances, 
being,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  whimsical 
exemplification  of  the  first  supposition — ^namely 
that  a  private  citizen  had  succeeded  in  concluding 
and  maintaining  a  separate  peace." 

From  the  "wild  and  fanciful  circumstances" 
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of  this  play  we  select,  as  typical  of  Aristophanic 
Fun,  the  incident  of  the  Megarian  selling  his  two 
little  daughters  as  "  pigs  in  a  poke  " — a  thoroughly 
comic  illustration  of  the  horrors  of  war. 

THE  TWO  PIGS   m  A  POKE. 

(From  ''  The  Acharniana  "  of  Aristophanes,  translated  by  Frere.) 

Dicceopolis.    Well,  there's  the  boundary  of  my  market-place 
Marked  ont,  for  the  Peloponnesians  and  Boeotians 
And  the  Megarians.    All  are  freely  weloome 
To  traffio  and  sell  with  me.  .  .  . 
Horeorer,  Fve  appointed  constables, 
With  lawf  nl  and  sufficient  straps  and  thongs, 
To  keep  the  peace,  and  to  coerce  and  punish 
All  spies  and  vagabonds  and  informing  people. 
Come,  now  for  the  column  with  the  terms  of  peace 
Inscribed  upon  it.    I  must  fetch  it  out 
And  fix  it  here  in  the  centre  of  my  market.  [Exit. 

Enter  a  Megarian  with  his  tioo  littU  girU. 

Meg.     Ah,  there's  the  Athenian  market !    Heaven  bless  it, 
I  say ;  the  welcomcst  sight  to  a  Megarian. 
IVe  looked  for  it  and  longed  for  it,  like  a  child 
For  its  own  mother.    Ton,  my  daughters  dear, 
Disastrous  ofiEspring  of  a  dismal  sire. 
List  to  my  words  ;  and  let  them  sink  impressed 
Upon  your  empty  stomachs.    NoVs  the  time 
That  you  must  seek  a  livelihood  for  yourselves, 
Therefore  resolve  at  once  and  answer  me. 
Will  you  be  sold  abroad,  or  starve  at  home  ? 

Both.     Let  UB  be  sold,  papa ;  let  us  be  sold. 
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Meg.      I  BAj  80  too ;  but  who  do  je  think  will  parchafle 
Sach  nseless  mischieyooB  commodities  ? 
However,  IVe  a  notion  of  my  own, 
A  true  Meghan  scheme.    I  mean  to  sell  je 
Disgnised  as  pigs,  with  artificial  pettitoes ; 
Here,  take  them  and  pat  them  on.    Kemember,  now, 
Show  yourselves  off ;  do  credit  to  your  breeding, 
Like  decent  pigs  j  or  else,  by  Mercury, 
If  I'm  obliged  to  take  you  back  to  Megara, 
There  you  shall  starve,  far  worse  than  heretofore. 
This  pair  of  masks,  too,  fasten  'em  on  your  faces, 
And  crawl  into  the  sack  there  on  the  ground. 
Mind  ye,  remember,  yon  must  squeak  and  whine 
And  racket  about  like  little  roasting  pigs  ; 
And  m  call  out  for  Dicroopolis. 
Hoh,  DicsDopolis,  Dicseopolis ! 
I  say,  would  you  please  to  buy  some  pigs  of  mine  ? 

Die.        What's  there  ?    A  Megarian  ? 

Meg,  (^snedkingly) .  Yes,  we've  come  to  market. 

Die.       How  goes  it  with  you  ? 

Meg.  We're  all  like  to  starve. 

Die.       Well,  lilcing  is  everything.    If  yon  have  your  liking 
That's  all  in  all ;  the  likeness  is  a  good  one, 
A  pretty  likeness !    Like  to  starve,  you  say. 
But  what  else  are  you  doing  ? 

Meg.  What  we're  doing. 

I  left  our  governing  people  all  contriving 
To  ruin  us  utterly  without  loss  of  time. 

Die.       It's  the  only  way,  it  will  keep  you  out  of  mischief. 
Meddling  and  getting  into  scrapes. 

Meg.  Ah,  yes. 

Die.       Well,  what's  your  other  news?    How's  com?   What  price? 

Meg.      Com  ?    It's  above  aU  price  ;'we  worship  it. 

Die.       But  salt  ?  you've  salt,  I  reckon — 

Meg.  Salt  ?  how  should  t^o  ? 

Have  you  not  seized  the  saltpans  ? 

Die.  No !    Nor  garlic  ? 

Have  not  ye  garlic  ? 
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Meg.  What,  do  ye  talk  of  garlic  ? 

As  if  jou  had  not  wasted  and  destroyed  it, 
And  grabbed  the  very  roots  oat  of  the  ground. 

Die,       Well,  what  hare  yon  got  then  ?    Tell  as,  can't  ye  ? 

Meg.  Pigs- 

Pigs,  troly — ^pigs,  forsooth,  for  sacrifioe. 

Die.       That's  well,  let's  look  at  'em. 

Meg.  Aye,  they're  handsome  ones. 

Yon  may  feel  how  heavy  they  are  if  ye  hold  'em  np. 


Bat  come,  will  yon  hear  'em  sqaeak  ? 
Die.  Ah  yes,  by  Jore, 

With  all  my  heart. 
Meg.  Come  now,  pig !  now's  the  time ; 

Bemember  what  I  told  ye — sqaeak  directly ! 

Sqaeak,  can't  ye  ?    Garse  ye,  what's  the  matter  with  ye  P 

Sqneak  when  I  bid  yoa,  I  say;  by  Mercary, 

m  carry  yon  back  to  Megara,  if  yoa  don't. 
Daughters.    Wee,  wee ! 
Meg.  Do  yon  hear  the  pig  ? 

Die.  The  pig,  do  ye  call  it  P 

Ay,  bat  this  pig  won't  do  for  sacrifice. 
Meg.      Why  not  ?    Why  won't  it  do  for  sacrifice  ? 
Die.       Imperfect!  here's  no  tail  I 
Meg.  Poh,  never  mind ; 

It  will  have  a  tail  in  time  like  all  the  rest. 

Bat  feel  this  other,  jast  the  fellow  to  it. 

With  a  little  farther  keeping  it  wonld  serve 

For  a  pretty  dainty  sacrifice  to  Yenas. 
Die,       Yon  warrant  'em  weaned  ?    They'll  feed  withont  the 

mother  ? 
Meg.      Withont  the  mother  or  the  father  either. 
Die.       Bat  what  do  they  like  to  eat  P 
Meg.  Jast  what  ye  give  'em ; 

Yon  may  ask  'em  if  yon  wHl. 
Die.  PigiPigl 
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Ist  Daughter,  Wee,  wee ! 

Die.       Pig,  are  ye  fond  of  peas  ? 

Is*  Daughter,  Wee,  wee,  wee,  wee ! 

Die,       Are  ye  fond  of  figs  P 

Ist  Daughter,  Wee,  wee,  wee,  wee,  wee,  wee ! 

Die,       Yon  little  one,  are  yoa  fond  of  figs  ? 

2nd  Daughter.  Wee,  wee ! 

Die,       What  a  sqneak  was  there !  they're  ravenons  for  the  figs ; 
Go,  somebody,  fetch  ont  a  parcel  of  figs 
For  the  little  pigs !     Hey,  what,  they'll  eat,  I  warrant. 
Look  there,  look  at  'em  racketing  and  bustling ! 
How  they  do  munch  and  cmnch!    In  the  name  of  heaven, 
Why  sure  they  can't  have  eaten  'em  already ! 

Meg,  {sneaki7\^ly).    Not  all,  there's  this  one  here  I  took  myself. 

Die,       Well,  faith,  they're  clever  comical  animals. 

What  shall  I  g^ve  you  for  'em  ?    What  do  ye  ask  ? 

Meg,      I  must  have  a  gpross  of  onions  for  this  here ; 

And  the  other  you  may  take  for  a  peck  of  salt. 

Die,       I'll  keep  'em.    Wait  a  moment.  [Exit, 

Meg,  Heaven  be  praised ! 

0  blessed  Mercury !  if  I  could  but  manage 
To  make  such  another  bargain  for  my  wife, 
I'd  do  it  to-morrow,  or  my  mother  either ! 


THE  KNIGHTS. 

In  the  second  of  the  extant  plays  by  Aris- 
tophanes, "  The  Knights,"  the  Athenian  people  is 
personified  as  Demus,  mach  in  the  same  way  as 
John  Bull  embodies  the  English  nation  in  the 
pages  of  Punch.  The  leading  idea,  however,  of 
this  comedy  is  the  depreciation  of  demagogues, 
head    and    chief   amongst  whom  waa    Cleon,   the 
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leather-seller.  In  order  to  put  this  popular 
favourite  on  the  stage,  the  playwright  had  to 
turn  actor  and  personify  the  character  himself, 
no  actor  in  Athens  being  bold  enough  to  assume 
the  role.  One  marvels  that  in  the  exuberance 
of  burlesque  which  marks  our  day  and  generation, 
it  has  not  occurred  to  any  of  our  copious  pro- 
ducers to  give  us  a  "London  Knights*  Entertain- 
ment/' It  would  not  be  difficult,  perhaps,  at  any 
epoch  in  our  history — certainly  not  at  the  present — 
to  find  a  typical  Cleon  in  our  midst;  and  among 
the  different  theatrical  companies  of  London  some 
actor  might  be  found  bold  enough  to  embody 
the  character  under  a  disguise  more  or  less 
transparent.  But  happily,  perhaps,  the  old 
Aristophanic  penchant  for  personality  has  to 
some  degree  died  out  from  our  midst;  and  the 
attempts  made  to  resuscitate  it  in  recent  years 
have  not  been  altogether  successful. 

Among  the  illustrations  of  the  Art  of  Sinking 
in  this  comedy,  there  is  the  intimation  that  there 
may  be  a  bathos,  an  abyss  more  profound  than 
even  Cleon.  This  is  represented  by  the  Sausage- 
seller,  who  is  to  eclipse  the  demagogue  in  the 
good    graces   of    Demus;    and   in    the    following 
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inimitably  fanny  excerpt  from  tlie  play  we  liave 
the  transfer  of  the  old  man^s  confidence,  and  (in 
the  choral  portion)  the  downfall  of  Cleon.  The 
Sausage-seller  says : 

These  oracles  Mt  my  fancy.    Kotwithstanding, 
Tm  partly  doabtful  how  I  could  contrive 
To  manage  an  administration  altogether. 

Demus.    The  easiest  thing  in  nature !    Nothing  easier. 
Stick  to  your  present  practice.    FoILow  it  up 
In  your  new  calling.    Mangle,  mince,  and  mash, 
Confound  and  hack,  and  jumble  things  together ; 
And  interlard  your  rhetoric  with  lumps 
Of  mawkish,  sweet,  and  g^reasy  flattery. 
Be  fulsome,  coarse,  and  bloody.    For  the  rest. 
All  qualities  combine,  all  circumstances, 
To  entitle  and  equip  you  for  command ; 
A  filthy  Yoice,  a  villainous  countenance, 
A  vulgar  birth  and  parentage  and  breeding. 
Nothing  is  wanting,  absolutely  nothing. 
And  the  oracles  and  responses  of  the  gods, 
And  prophecies  conspire  in  your  behalf. 
Place,  then,  this  chaplet  on  your  brows,  and  worship 
The  anarchic  powers ;  and  rouse  your  spirit  up 
To  encounter  him. 

SaiLsage-seller.    But  who  do  you  think  will  help  me  P 
For  all  our  wealthier  people  are  alarmed 
And  terrified  at  him ;  and  the  meaner  sort 
In  a  manner  stupefied,  grown  dull  and  dumb. 

DemuB^    Why,  there's  a  thousand  lusty  cavaliers 
Beady  to  back  you,  that  detest  and  soom  him. 
And  every  worthy  well-bom  citizen, 
And  every  candid  critical  spectator, 
And  I  myself,  and  the  help  of  heaven  to  boot. 
And  never  fear ;  his  f &ce  will  not  be  seen, 
For  all  the  manufacturers  of  xnafiks 
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From  cowardice  lef ased  to  model  it. 

It  matters  not,  hia  person  will  bo  known ; 

Our  andience  is  a  shrewd  one,  and  can  guess. 

These  lusty  cavaliers  are  tlie  Athenian  Ejiights 
forming  the  chorus^  and  giving  the  name  to  the 
comedy.  They  composed  the  middle  class  in  the 
state;  and  by  their  hostility  to  Cleon  paved  the 
"way  for  the  succession  of  the  Sausage-seller. 
This  is  the  way  the  lusty  cavaliers  assail  the 
blatant  demagogue  in  the  opening  of  the  ensuing 
chorus: 

Ch,  Close  aronnd  him  and  confound  him,  the  conf ounder  of  us  all. 
Pelt  him,  pummel  him,  and  maul  him,  rummage,  ransack,  orer- 

haul  hinL. 
Orerbear  him  and  outbawl  him  $  bear  him  down  and  bring  him 

under; 
Bellow  like  a  burst  of  thunder.    Bobber,  harpy,  sink  of  plunder ! 
Bogue  and  villain !  Bogue  and  cheat !  Bog^e  and  villain,  I  repeat ! 
Oftener  than  I  can  repeat  it  has  the  rogue  and  villain  cheated. 
Close  around  him,  left  and  right :  spit  upon  him,  spurn  and  smite. 
Spit  upon  him  as  yon  see ;  spurn  and  spit  at  him  like  me. 

THS  FBOaS. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  more  happily 
the  refined,  delicate  fun  of  the  Athenian  comic 
stage  than  is  done  in  the  following  capital  trans- 
lation of  the  Croaking  Chorus  from  "  The  Frogs  " 
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of  Aristophanes^  wliich  appeared  in  No.  88  of  the 
Quarterly  Review. 

It  is  thus  introduced: 

"  One  of  the  temples  or  theatres  appropriated 
to  the  service  of  Bacchus  in  Athens,  and  in  which 
the  scenic  performances  of  the  old  Greeks  took 
place,  was  situated  near  a  part  of  that  metropolis 
usually  called  'The  Marshes/  and  those  who 
know  by  experience  what  tenants  such  places 
commonly  harbour  in  more  southern  climates  will 
think  it  not  impossible  that  the  representatives 
of  the  stage,  and  more  particularly  in  theatres 
which  were  generally  without  a  roof,  were  occa- 
sionally disturbed,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
dramatists,  by  the  noisy  vociferations  of  these 
more  ancient  and  legitimate  Lords  of  the  Marshes. 
One  of  them  (the  dramatists,  sciL)  was  not  a  man 
to  be  offended  with  impunity  by  biped  or  quad- 
ruped; and  wherever  the  foes  of  Aristophanes 
were  to  be  found,  on  land  or  in  water,  he  had 
shafts  both  able  and  willing  to  reach  them. 

"  In  his  descent  to  the  lower  world,  the  patron 
of  the  stage  is  accordingly  made  to  encounter  a 
band  of  most  pertinacious  and  invincible  frogs ; 
and  the  gradations  through  which   the  mind  of 
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Bacchus  rons^  after  the  first  moments  of  irrita- 
tion have  subsided,  from  coaxing  to  bullying, 
from  affected  indifference  to  downright  force,  are 
probably  a  mere  transcript  of  the  poet^s  own 
feelings  under  similar  circumstances.^ 


if 


Scene. — The  Acherusian  Lake — ^Bacchus  at  the  oar  in  Charon's 
Boat — CuABON — Chorus  of  Frogs — In  the  hacTcground  a  view  of 
Baeehus's  Temple  or  Theatre,  from  which  are  heard  the  sounds 
of  a  Scenic  Entertainment, 


Bemich.  1.    Croak !  croak !  croak ! 
Semich,  2.    Croak !  croak !  croak ! 

[ Jn  answer,  with  music  Sve  lower. 
Full  Chorus,    Croak!  croak!  croak! 
Leader  of  the  Chorus.    When  flagons  were  foaming, 

And  rojsterers  roaming, 
And  bards  flnng  abont  them  their  g^be  and  their  joke  ; 
The  holiest  song 
Still  was  fonnd  to  belong 
To  the  Sons  of  the  Harsh  with  their — 
FuU  Chorus.  Croak !  croak ! 

Leader,  Shall  we  panse  in  onr  strain, 

Now  the  months  bring  again 
The  pipe  and  the  minstrel  to  gladden  the  folk  ? 
Rather  strike  on  the  ear, 
With  a  note  sharp  and  dear, 
A  chant  corresponding  of— 
Chorus,  Croak!  croak! 

Bacchus  (mimicking).    Croak !  croak !    Bj  the  gods,  I  shall  choke 
If  yon  pester  and  bore  my  ears  any  more 
With yonr  croak !  croak!  croak! 
Leader.  Bnde  companion  and  vain, 

ThnB  to  carp  at  my  strain, 

VOL.  I.  I> 
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But  keep  in  the  yoin. 
And  attack  him  again 
With  a  croak!  croak!  croak! 
Chorus  {creteendo).    Croak!  croak!  croak! 
Bac  (minncking).    Croak!  croak!    Yaponr  and  smoke ! 
Never  think  it,  old  huff, 
That  I  care  for  each  staff 

As  your  croak !  croak !  croak !  ^ 

Chorus  (Jbrtissimo).    Croak!  croak!  croak! 
Bae,  Now  fires  light  on  thee 

And  waters  soak, 
And  March  winds  catch  thee 

Without  any  cloak. 
For  within  and  withont, 
From  the  tail  to  the  snout, 
Thou'rt  nothing  but — 

Croak!  croak!  croak  I 
Leader,    And  what  else,  captions  new-comer,  say,  should  I  be  ? 
But  you  know  not  to  whom  you  aro  talking,  I  see. 

[TTttfc  dignity. 
Tm  the  friend  of  the  If  uses,  and  Pan  with  his  pipe 
Loyes  me  better  by  far  than  a  cherry  that's  ripe : 
Who  gires  them  their  tone  and  their  moisture  but  I  ? 
Ajid  therefore  for  ever  I'll  ntter  my  cry 
Of— 
Chorus.  Croak!  croak!  croak! 

Bac.         Tm  blistered,  I'm  flustered,  I'm  sick,  I'm  ill. 
Chorus.  Croak!  croak!  croak! 

Bac.         Hy  dear  little  bull-frog,  do  prithee  keep  still. 
Chorus,  Croak!  croak!  croak! 

Bac         'Tis  a  sorry  vocation,  that  reiteration ; 

I  speak  on  my  honour,  most  musical  nation 
Of  croak!  croak!  croak! 
Leader  (maestoso).    When  the  sun  rides  in  glory  and  makes  a 
light  day 
'If  id  lilies  and  plants  of  the  water  I  stzmy ; 
Or  when  the  sky  darkens  with  tempest  and  raiui 
I  sink  like  a  pearl  in  my  watery  domain. 
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Bat  sinking  or  Bwinuning  I  lift  np  mj  Bong, 

Or  I  drire  a  gay  danoe  with  mj  eloquent  throng. 

Then  hey,  babble,  babble, 

For  a  knave's  petty  tronble 
Shall  I  my  high  charter  and  birthright  reroke  ? 

Nay,  my  efforts  TU  doable 

And  drive  him  like  stabble 
Before  me  with — 
Chorus.  Croak !  croak !  croak  ! 

Bete,  I*m  ribs  of  stoel,  Pm  heart  of  oak. 

Let  as  see  if  a  note 

Can  be  foond  in  this  throat. 
To  answer  their  (erodks  loudly)  croak !  croak !  croak ! 
Leader.  Poor  vanity's  son ! 

And  dost  think  me  andone 

With  a  clamoar  no  bigger 

Than  a  maiden's  first  snigger  ? 

Bat  strike  up  a  tano 

ITo  Choru$. 
Ile'll  not  forget  soon 

Of  our  croak !  croak !  croak ! 
Chorus  {with  discordant  crash  of  music).    Croak!  croak!  croak! 
Ba^,  Fm  cinder,  I'm  coke ! 

I  have  got  my  death-stroke. 
O  that  ever  I  woke 
To  be  g^Ued  by  the  yoke 
Of  this  croak!  croak !  croak ! 
I/eader.    Friend,  friend,  I  may  not  be  still, 

My  destinies  high  I  mast  needs  fulfil. 

And  the  march  of  creation,  despite  reprobation, 

Must  proceed  with — 

[Tj  Chorus. 
My  lads,  may  I  make  application 

For  a—    ■ 
Chorus.  Croak!  croak!  croak! 

Bac.    [in  a  minor  key).    Nay,  nay  I    Take  your  own  way, 

Tve  said  out  my  say, 

And  care  nought  by  my  f  ai' 

For  your  croak !  croak !  oroak ! 

D  2 
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Leader.    Care  or  care  not,  'tis  the  same  thing  to  me ; 
M7  Yoice  is  my  own,  and  mj  actions  are  free. 
I  have  bat  one  note,  and  I  chant  it  with  glee, 
And  from  morning  to  night  that  note  it  shall  be 
Chorus.    Oroak!  croak!  croak! 
Bae.  Nay  then,  old  rebel, 

m  stop  yonr  treble 
With  a  poke !  poke !  poke !  ^ 

[Daehing  at  the  Frogs. 

Take  this  from  my  rodder,  and  that  from  my  oar, 
And  now  let  ns  see  if  yon'll  tronble  ns  more 

With  your  croak !  croak !  croak !  < 

Leader,  Yon  may  batter  and  bore. 

Yon  may  thunder  and  roar, 
Yet  1*11  never  give  o'er 
Till  I*m  hard  at  death's  door— 
(This  rib,  by  the  way,  is  confoundedly  sore).  I 

Semich,  1.    With  my  oroak  !  croak !  croak ! 
8emich.2  (dim.).    Croak!  croak!  croak! 
Full  Chorus  (in  a  dying  cadence).    Croak !  oroak !  oroak ! 

,  {_The  Frogs  disappear. 

Bac.  (looking  over  the  hoaVs  edge).    Spoke !  spoke !  spoke ! 

[To  ClIAROX. 

Pall  away,  my  old  friend. 
For  at  last  there's  an  end 
To  their  croak !  croak !  croak ! 

[Bacchus  pays  his  two  oholi  and  is  landed. 


THE  CLOUDS. 


The  leading  thought  in  '^The  Clouds"  of 
Aristophanes  is  a  pungent  burlesque  on  Socrates 
and  his  philosophy,  that  /ieT€fi)/>o<ro<^ia,  or  transcen- 
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dental   wisdom,    which,    disdaining    the    common 
affairs  of  life,  cared  only  to 

Tread  in  air,  contemplating  the  Bun. 

Richard  Cumberland,  who  translated  the  comedy 
in  1797,  points  out  how  purely  natural  was  the 
motive  for  the  poet's  burlesque  of  the  philosopher. 
These  savants  in  general,  and  Socrates  in  par- 
ticular, had  done  that  which,  ages  and  generations 
afterwards,  the  Puritans  were  able  to  do  in  once 
merry  England — tabooed  the  playhouses.  For  two 
years  they  kept  the  theatre  shut ;  but  the  measure 
was  so  unpopular  that  it  had  to  be  rescinded. 
The  schools  were,  in  their  turn,  silenced  by 
authority,  '^and,''  observes  Cumberland,  dryly, 
'^some  are  hardy  enough  to  say  that  it  would 
have  been  happy  for  the  State  had  they  (the 
philosophers,  namely)  never  again  been  suffered  to 
teach.''  The  following  cruel  burlesque  of  Socrates 
and  his  school,  therefore,  which  we  give  in  the 
words  of  Cumberland,  is  regarded  by  the  trans- 
lator as  nothing  more  than  the  manifestation  of 
a  perfectly  justifiable  esprit  de  corps  on  the  part 
of  the  dramatist : 
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THE  SOCBATIC  SCHOOL. 

Strepsiades,  a  gentleman  in  difficulties,  hoping 
to  extricate  himself  by  philosophic  means,  appears 
before  the  door  of  the  school,  and  thus  solilo- 
qoises : 

Str,         m  up,  and  with  permisaioii  of  tho  goils 

Try  if  I  cannot  learn  these  arts  myself. 

Bat  being  sluggish,  old,  and  dall  of  wit, 

How  am  I  snre  these  subtleties  won't  pose  me  ? 

Well,  I*U  attempt  it.    What  avails  complaint  ? 

Why  don't  I  knock  and  enter  ?    Hoa !  within  there 

[^Knocks  violently  at  Vie  door,    A  Disciple  calls  out 
from  within. 
Lis.         Go  hang  thyself,  and  give  the  crows  a  dinner. 

What  noisy  fellow  art  thou  at  tho  door  ? 
Str.  Strepsiades  of  Cicynna,  son  of  Phidon. 

Di9,         Whoe'er  thou  art,  'fore  heaven,  thou  art  a  fool 

Not  to  respect  these  doors ;  battering  so  loud 

And  kicking  with  such  vengeance,  you  have  marr'd 

The  rife  conception  of  my  pregnant  brain, 

And  brought  on  a  miscarriage.* 
Str,  O,  the  pity! 

Pardon  my  ignorance.    I'm  country -bred. 

And  far  afield  am  come.    I  pray  you  tell  mo 

What  curious  thought  my  luckless  din  has  strangled 

Just  as  your  brain  was  hatching. 
Dis.  These  are  things 

We  never  speak  of  but  amongst  ourselves. 
Str,  Speak  boldly  then  to  me,  for  I  am  come 

To  be  amongst  you,  and  partake  the  secrets 

Of  your  profound  academy. 

•  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  mother  of  Socrates  was  a 
sage  femme. 


J 
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Dia,  Enough ! 

I  will  impart,  but  set  it  down  in  tliouglit 
Amongst  our  mysteries.    This  is  the  question, 
As  it  was  put  but  now  to  Ghserephon 
By  our  g^reat  master  Socrates  to  answer : 
How  many  of  his  own  lengths  at  one  spring 
A  flea  can  hop  ?  for  we  did  see  one  spring 
From  Chaerephon's  black  eye-brow  to  the  head 
Of  the  philosopher. 

8tr.  And  how  did  t'other 

Contrive  to  measure  this  ? 

Die.  Most  accurately. 

He  dipped  the  insect's  feet  in  melted  wax, 
Which,  hardening  into  sandals  as  it  cooled, 
Gave  him  the  space  by  rule  infallible. 

Str.  Imperial  Jove  \    What  subtlety  of  thought ! 


Another  entomological  problem  is  hereupon 
discussed^  the  details  of  which  are  not  exactly 
mentionable  to  ears  polite.  A  misadventure  on 
the  part  of  Socrates  with  a  cat  is  open  to  the 
same  objection.  Eventually  Strepsiades,  over- 
powered with  the  wisdom  of  the  philosophel*, 
exclaims  : 


Open  the  School,  and  let  me  see  your  master ; 
I  am  on  fire  to  enter.    Come,  unbar. 

[The  School  is  disclosed.     Disciples  at  their  studies. 
0  Hercules,  defend  me !    Who  are  these  ? 
What  kind  of  cattle  ?    What  are  they  in  search  of  ? 
Why  are  their  eyes  so  riveted  to  earth  ? 
Dis.         There  their  researches  centre. 
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Str,  Tifl  for  onions 

They  are  in  qaest.    Come,  lads,  give  o'er  your  search, 

I'll  show  yon  what  yon  want,  a  noble  plat, 

All  ronnd  and  sound.    But  soft,  what  mean  these  gentry 

Who  dip  their  heads  so  low  ? 
Dis,  Clearly  because 

Their  studies  lead  that  way.    They  now  are  diving 

To  the  dark  realms  of  Tartarus  and  Night. 
Str,  But  why  are  all  their  cruppers  mounted  up  ? 

Vis.         To  practise  them  in  star-gazing,  and  teach  them 

Their  proper  elevations.    But  no  more ; 

Come,  fellow-students,  let  us  hence,  or  ere 

The  master  comes. 
Str,  Nay,  prithee  let  'em  stay 

And  be  of  council  with  me  in  my  business. 
Dis.         Impossible ;  they  cannot  give  the  time. 
Str,  Now,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  what  have  we  here 

Explain  their  uses  to  me.  \_0h3erving  the  apparatus. 

Dis.  This  machine 

Is  for  astronomy. 
Str,  And  this  ? 

Dis.  For  geometry. 

Str.  As  how  ? 

Dis.  For  measuring  the  earth. 

Str.  Indeed ! 

What,  by  the  lot? 
Dis.  No,  faith,  sir,  by  the  lump ; 

Even  the  whole  globe  at  once. 
Str.  Well  said,  in  troth  ; 

A  quaint  device,  and  made  for  general  use. 

But  look !    Who's  this  suspended  in  a  basket  ? 

[Socrates  is  discovered. 
Dis.  This,  this  is  he  ! 

Str.  What  he  ? 

Dis.  Why,  Socrates. 

Str.  Ha,  Socrates !    Make  up  to  him  and  roar. 

Bid  him  come  down.    Boar  lustily. 
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Lis.  Not  I : 

Do  it  yourself.    Fve  other  things  to  mind.  [  Exit, 

Str.  Hoa,  Socrates.    What  hoa,  my  little  Socrates ! 

Soc         Mortal,  how  now  ?    Thou  insect  of  a  day. 

What  wonldst  thou  ? 
Str,  I  would  know  what  thou  art  doing. 

Soe.         I  tread  in  air,  contemplating  the  san. 
Str,  Ahy  then,  I  see  you're  basketed  so  high 

That  yon  look  down  upon  the  gods.     Good  hope 

You'll  lower  a  peg  on  earth. 
Soc  Sublime  in  air, 

Sublime  in  thought,  I  carry  my  mind  with  me ; 

Its  cogitations  all  assimilated 

To  the  pure  atmosphere  in  which  I  float. 

Lower  me  to  earth,  and  my  mind's  subtle  powers. 

Seized  by  contagions  dulness,  lose  their  spirit. 

For  the  dry  earth  drinks  up  the  generous  sap, 

The  vegetating  vigour  of  philosophy, 

And  leaves  it  a  mere  husk. 
Str,  What  do  you  say  ? 

Philosophy  has  sapped  your  vigour  ?    Fie ! 

But  come,  my  precious  fellow,  come  down  quickly. 

And  teach  me  those  fine  things  I  am  here  in  quest  of. 
Soc.         And  what  fine  things  are  they  ? 
Str.  A  new  receipt 

For  sending  off  my  creditors,  to  foil  them 

By  the  art  logical ;  for  you  must  know 

By  debts,  pawns,  pledges,  usuries,  exactions, 

I  am  racked  and  rent  io  tatters. 
Soc.  Why  permit  it  ? 

What  strange  infatuation  seized  your  senses 
Str,  The  horse  consumption,*  a  devouring  plague. 

But  so  you'll  enter  me  among  your  scholars, 

And  tutor  me  to  bilk  my  creditors. 

Name  your  own  price,  and  by  the  gods  I  swear 

I'll  pay  you  the  last  drachma. 

*  Strepsiades'  son  was  a  "  sporting  man.' 
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Soc,  By  wliat  gods  ? 

Aoswer  that  first ;  for  your  gods  are  not  mine. 
Sir,  now  Bwear  yon,  then  P    As  the  Byzantians  swear. 

By  their  base  iron  coin  ? 
Soc.  Art  thoQ  ambitions 

To  be  instmcted  in  celestial  matters, 

And  tanght  to  know  them  clearly  ? 
Str,  Marry  am  I, 

So  be  they  to  my  purpose,  and  celestiaL 
Soc.         What  if  I  bring  yon  to  a  conference 

With  my  own  proper  goddesses,  the  Clouds  ? 
Str.  'Tie  what  I  wish  devoutly. 

Soc,  Gome,  sit  down, 

Keep  silence,  thou,  and  listen  to  a  prayer, 
Which  fits  the  gpravity  of  age  to  hear. 
O  Air,  all-powerful  Air,  who  dost  enfold 
This  pendent  globe,  thou  vault  of  flaming  gold! 
Yc  sacred  Clouds,  who  let  the  thunder  roll, 
Shine  forth,  approach,  and  cheer  your  suppliant's  soul ! 
Str.  Hold,  keep  'em  off  awhile  till  I  am  ready. 

Ah,  luckless  me !  would  I  had  brought  my  bonnet 
And  BO  escaped  a  soaking. 
Soc.  Come,  come  away ! 

Fly  swift,  ye  Clouds,  and  give  yourselves  to  Tiew ; 
Whether  on  high  Olympus'  sacred  top 
Snow-crowned  ye  sit,  or  in  the  azure  rales 
Of  your  own  father  Ocean  sporting  weave 
Your  misty  dance,  or  dip  your  golden  urns 
In  the  seven  months  of  Nile ;  whether  ye  dwell 
On  Thracian  Mimas  or  Mseotis'  lake, 
Hear  me,  yet  hear,  and  thus  invoked,  approach. 
Chonis  of  Clouds.    Ascend,  ye  watery  Clouds,  on  high, 
Daughters  of  Ocean,  climb  the  sky. 
And  o'er  the  mountain's  pine-capt  brow 
Towering  your  fleecy  mantle  throw. 
Thence  let  us  scan  the  wide-stretched  scene, 
Groyee,  lawns,  and  rilling  streams  between; 
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And  stormy  Neptune's  vast  expanse, 
And  grasp  all  Nature  at  a  glance. 
Now  the  dark  tempest  flits  avraj, 
And  lo,  the  glifctering  orb  of  day 
Darts  forth  his  clear  ethereal  beam : 
ComO)  let  us  snatch  the  joyous  gleam. 

Str.  Now,  in  the  name  of  Jore,  I  pray  thee  tell  me, 

Who  are  these  ranting  dames  that  talk  in  stilts  ? 

Of  the  Amazonian  cast  no  doubt. 
Soc.  Not  so. 

No  dames,  but  Clouds  celestial,  friendly  powers 

To  men  of  sluggish  parts.     From  these  we  draw 

Sense,  apprehension,  volubility. 

Wit  to  confute,  and  cunning  to  ensnare. 
Str,  Ay,  therefore  'twas  that  my  heart  leapt  within  mc, 

For  very  sympathy,  when  first  I  heard  'em. 

Now  could  I  prattle  shrewdly  of  first  causes, 

And  spin  out  metaphysic  cobwebs  finely. 

And  dogmatise  most  rarely,  and  dispute 

And  paradox  it  with  the  best  of  you. 

Is  it  possible  that  tlie  eye  of  an  Aristophanes 
would  discern  any  symptoms  of  this  fi€T€o>poao<})ia 
— this  cloud-bom  " wisdom ^^-^-amongst  us  still? 

There  is,  in  all  probability,  no  truth  whatever 
in  the  tradition  that  this  comedy  of  "  The  Clouds '' 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  subsequent  convic- 
tion and  death  of  Socrates.  Had  it  done  so,  it 
could  scarcely  find  a  place  among  these  instances 
of  happy  incongruity  from  which,  by  our  definition, 
the  ideas  of  danger  and  pain  have  been  excluded. 
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Oa  the  contrary,  this  play  may  rather  be  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  teaching,  light  in  form  indeed,  but 
serious  in  import,  which,  had  it  been  taken  to 
heart,  might  have,  at  all  events,  delayed  the 
downfall  of  the  Athenian  republic.  Whether 
logically  or  not,  the  germs  of  abuse  lay  hid  in 
that  very  art  of  questioning,  whereof  Socrates 
was  the  originator  and  Dean  Stanley  is  still  the 
defender;  a  dangerous  form  of  education — ^what 
instrumentality  may  not  be  perverted  to  base 
ends  ?— dangerous  perhaps  in  proportion  to  its 
possible  usefulness.  But  the  sparkling  play  was 
designed  only  to  laugh  down  the  fashionable 
philosophy,  not  at  all  to  pave  the  way  towards 
the  mistaken  policy  of  trying  to  stamp  it  out 
with  the  fatal  dose  of  hemlock. 


THE  BIEDS. 

In  the  year  1846,  Mr.  J.  R.  Planche  mystified 
the  London  playgoers  by  putting  on  the  stage, 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  a  free  version  of  "  The 
Birds'*  of  Aristophanes;  which  he  himself  described 
as  '^a  dramatic  experiment,  being  a  humble 
attempt  to  adapt  the  said  'Birds'  to  this  climate 
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by  giving  them  new  names^  new  feathers,  new 
songs,  and  new  tales.''  The  London  public — 
nay,  even  the  London  critics — did  not  understand 
it.  They  insisted  upon  looking  at  it  as  a  burlesque 
— ^fancy  a  burlesque  of  Aristophanes! — though, 
as  Mr.  Planche  pointed  out,  the  play  had  never 
been  advertised  or  officially  entitled  a  burlesque. 
Adopting  the  motto  of  Shakspere  that 

A  jest's  propriety  lies  in  tlie  ear 

Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 

Of  him  that  makes  it — 

Mr.  Planch^  endeavoured  to  imitate  or  paraphrase 
(but  not  burlesque  or  travesty)  such  parts  of  the 
comedy  of  ''The  Birds^'  as  were  capable  of  such 
treatment — in  his  own  words,  ''to  new  set  the 
teeth  of  the  old  saws  and  make  them  cut  through 
'modem  instances.'"  The  playbill,  moreover, 
characterised  the  experiment  as  one  which  had 
for  its  object  the  ascertaining  how  far  the  theatrical 
public  would  be  willing  to  receive  a  higher  class 
of  entertainment  than  the  modern  extravaganza 
of  the  English  stage,  or  the  revue  of  the  French. 
Presumably  the  verdict,  even  if  not  unfavourable, 
was  the  reverse  of  enthusiastic;    for  since  then 
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Aristophanes  has  lain  on  the  shelf^  and  e^ctrava- 
ganza  reigns  triumphant. 

The  plot  of  the  original  is  simply  that  two 
Athenians^  disgusted  with  the  state  of  things  in 
their  native  city,  form  the  idea  of  building,  not 
exactly  a  Hygeiopolis,  but  a  city  where  the  birds 
shall  regain  their  old  traditional  supremacy.  The 
proposal  is  favourably  received  by  the  birds,  and 
the  city  of  Nephelococyggia,  or  Cloud-cuckoo-town, 
is  the  result.  It  was  simply  a  burlesque  on  the 
proneness  of  the  Athenians  for  building  (as  we 
still  say)  castles  in  the  air.  The  way  in  which 
Mr.  Planche  introduces  the  project  to  the  assembly 
of  birds  is  perhaps  one  of  the  happiest  instances 
of  transplantation  of  old  ideas  into  modern 
phraseology  which  could  possibly  be  selected: 


Jachanoxides.  Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  owls  and  widgeons, 
M7  very  noble  and  approved  good  pigeons, 
Gnllfi,  peacocks,  parrots,  pelicans,  and  plovers, 
Whom  I  would  fain  call  countrymen  and  lovers. 
Though  very  little  of  an  ornithologist, 
'     It  seems  I  am  to  be  my  own  apologist 

For  this  intrusion.    Hear  me,  kites  and  daws, 
Hear  me,  ye  rooks,  for  I  espouse  your  cause. 
"  Anns  and  the  man  "  to  sing  I  deem  absurd 
A  nobler  theme  is  mine — "  Wings  and  the  bird 
The  bird,  a  being  before  man  created, 
And  in  the  world  far  higher  elevated. 
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Parrot.    Hear,  hear! 

Jack.  The  honourable  bird  maj  cheer, 

But  I  will  make  my  case  as  noonday  clear. 

Bom  before  man,  I  say  'tis  my  opinion 

By  eldership  yon  ohum  o'er  him  dominion. 

Still  shEkll  the  plameless  biped  crow  o'er  yon, 

Ck>ckofthewalk? 
Birds.  Hear! 

Cock.  Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 


But  perliaps  a  happier  version  still  of 
the  comedy  (for  reading,  not  for  dramatic  re- 
presentation) is  that  which  is  embodied  in  the 
''Paradise  of  Birds,",  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Conrthope, 
author  of  "  Ludibria  Lunae."  In  this  clever  little 
adaptation^  the  two  adventurous  Athenians  are 
represented  by  Maresnest,  a  philosopher  of  the 
'' development ''  persuasion,  and  Windbag,  a  poet 
of  the  romantic  school.  The  former  thus  dilates 
on  the  origin  of  things: 


In  the  outset  of  things. 

Which  the  clergy  creation  miscall, 
There  was  nought  to  perplex  by  shape,  species,  or  SQZ ; 

Indeed,  there  was  nothing  at  all 
But  a  motion  most  comic  of  dast-motes  atomic, 

A  chaos  of  decimal  fractions, 
Of  which  each,  under  Fate,  was  impelled  to  his  mate,- 

By  Love  or  the  law  of  Attractions. 
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Soon  desiring  to  pair,  Fire,  Water,  Earth,  Air, 

To  monogamouB  castom  nnased, 
All  joined  by  collusion  in  fortunate  f asion, 

And  so  the  Sponge-pnzzle  produced. 
Kow  the  Sponge  had  of  jore  many  attributes  more 

Than  the  power  to  imbibe  or  expunge, 
And  his  leisure  beguiled  with  the  hope  of  a  child— 
Chorus.  O  philoprogenitive  Sponge ! 

Mar.    Then  him  let  us  call  the  first  parent  of  all, 

Though  the  clergy  desire  to  hoodwink  us ; 
For  he  gave  to  the  earth  the  first  animal  birth 

And  conceiyed  the  Omithorhynchus. 


From  this  hybrid  animal  we  were  all  elaborated : 


Eggs  were  laid  as  before,  but  each  time  more  and  more 

Varieties  struggled  and  bred. 
Till  one  end  of  the  scale  dropped  its  ancestor's  tail 

And  the  other  got  rid  of  his  head. 
From  the  bill,  in  brief  words,  we  developed  the  birds, 

Unless  our  tame  pigeons  and  dacks  lie ; 
From  the  tail  and  hind  legs,  in  the  second-laid  eggs, 

The  Apes,  and Professor  Huxley. 


So,  too,  Windbag  the  poet   sings,  in  the  true 

style    of    the    spasmodic    school,    the    praises    of 
Limbo : 


If  this  my  song  its  theme  should  wrong, 

The  theme  itself  is  sweet ; 
Let  others  rhyme  the  imbom  time^ 

I  sing  the  obsolete. 
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And  first  I  praise  the  nobler  traits 

Of  birds  preceding  Noah, 
The  g^iant  clan  whose  meat  was  man — 

Dinornis,  Apteryz,  Moa. 

These,  bj  the  hints  we  get  from  prints 

Of  feathers  and  of  feet, 
Excelled  in  wits  the  later  tits, 

And  so  are  obsolete. 


The  astrolabe  of  e^ery  babe 

Beads  in  its  fatal  sky, 
"  Man's  longest  room  is  the  low  tomb — 

Ye  all  are  bom  to  die." 

Therefore  this  theme,  0  Birds,  I  deem 

The  noblest  we  may  treat ; 
The  final  canse  of  Nature's  laws 

Is  to  g^ow  obsolete. 


Surely  the  true  classical  spirit  consists  rather 
in  the  power  to  transpose  the  spirit  of  the  old 
drama  thus  into  modem  words^  than  in  translating 
word  for  word,  or  even  idea  for  idea,  from  one 
language  to  the  other.  With  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek,  Shakspere  conceived  the  characters 
of  Brutus  and  Coriolanus.  Knowing  the  old 
Greek  mythology  solely  at  second-hand,  John 
Keats  drew  Endymion  and  sketched  Hyperion. 
The  very  object  of  such  a  study  as  that  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged,  is  not  a  ponderous  treatise 

VOL.  I.  I 
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to  try  the  thankless  experiment  of  putting  the 
old  wine  all  untempered  into  the  new  bottles, 
but  to  select  examples  which,  with  the  aroma, 
retain  the  lightness  of  these  sparkling  draughts 
of  olden  vintage.  Perhaps  no  happier  instance  of 
our  meaning  could  be  given  than  the  purely  natural 
process  by  which  the  old  comedy  of  "  The  Birds  " 
developed,  under  Mr.  Courthope's  skilful  manipu- 
lation, into  the  thoroughly  contemporary  sketch 
from  which  we  have  last  quoted. 

THE  ECCLESIAZUSiE ;  OE,  THE  FEMALE  M.P.'s. 

• 

The  tendency  of  history  to  repeat  itself  is 
proverbial ;  and  doubtless,  as  historical  philosophy 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  fixed  science,  some  law 
or  laws  will  be  discovered,  in  obedience  to  which 
events  recur  in  cycles.  Revolutions  may  one  day 
be  calculated  as  easily  as  eclipses — and  that  not 
after  the  present  Old  Moore,  hieroglyphical  fashion, 
or  with  the  cautious  and  oracular  predictions  of 
the  weather  prophets,  but  with  such  precision  as 
to  enable  the  potentate  to  look  ahead  for  the 
coming  storm  as  surely  as  the  sailor  can  when 
the  drum  is  hoisted  on  our  coasts.     Very  likely 
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the  potentate  will  heed  the  warning  as  little  as 
the  foolhardj  fisherman  does  the  storm-dram^  or 
the  miner  his  Davy's  lamp ;  bat  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  possibility  of  the  prognostication. 
At  present^  howerer,  the  merest  elements  of  sach 
possibility  occar  to  us  in  what  we  call  historical 
parallels.  PlatarcVs  work  is  one  that  need  not 
have  died  with  him^  but  woald  have  been  advan- 
tageously continued  down  through  the  centuries, 
and  moreover  might  have  been  judiciously  ex- 
tended from  men  to  events — from  biography, 
that  is,  to  history. 

Some  short  time  ago  a  remarkable  meeting 
took  place  in  London.  It  was  convened  by  what 
are  technically  termed  strong-minded  ladies,  to 
protest  against  the  failure  of  the  Female  Franchise 
Bill.  The  great  feature  of  the  meeting,  and  that 
which  makes  it  curious  as  an  historic  parallel, 
was  that  it  revived  to  a  certain  extent  the  licence 
of  the  old  Attic  Comedy.  Each  lady  speaker 
selected  as  the  theme  of  her  discourse  the  oration 
of  one  of  the  speakers  against  the  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  What  the  ladies  could  not 
yet — ^by  the  law  of  the  land — do  from  the  benches 

of  St.  Stephen's,  they  did  from  the  stage  of  St. 

E  2 
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George's  Hall;  feeling,  no  doubt,  tliat  they  were 
only  rehearsing  their  parts  for  future  ''maiden'' 
efforts  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Perhaps  the 
mere  mention  of  the  Attic  Comedy  and  a  rehearsal, 
will  serve  to  suggest  the  intended  parallel  to 
those  who  have  not  quite  allowed  their  classics 
to  grow  rusty.  Two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
odd  years  ago  (let  the  philosophers  of  history 
make  what  use  they  can  of  the  figures)  there  was 
placed  on  the  stage  at  Athens  a  comedy  of  Aris- 
tophanes, called  ''The  Ecclesiazusae,"  the  nearest 
translation  of  which  somewhat  portentous  title 
is,  "The  Female  Members  of  Parliament."  Its  object 
was  to  burlesque  those  ideal  polities  of  the  philo- 
sophers, in  which  there  was  to  be  a  community 
of  goods  and  women.  The  ladies  of  Athens  get 
these  measures  canied,  by  assuming  the  attire 
of  their  lords  and  masters,  taking  their  places  in 
the  public  assembly,  and  so  obtaining  a  majority 
of  votes  for  these  two  revolutionary  measures. 
The  gist  of  the  comedy  is,  of  course,  to  show 
the  complications  which  would  arise  from  their 
adoption ;  and  the  matter,  especially  of  community 
of  wives,  is  treated  as  might  be  expected  from 
Aristophanes,  but  in  a  way  that  is  utterly  untrans- 
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latable ;  and  indeed,  as  the  newspapers  say,  ''  quite 
unfit  for  publication/'  Into  the  details  of  the 
Aristophanic  Agapemone,  or  the  Athenian  Utah, 
as  it  existed  in  his  lively  imagination,  there  is 
no  need  to  enter.  The  opening  portion  of  the 
comedy,  which  is  by  far  the  most  vivacious  as 
well  as  the  most  decent,  is  devoted  to  the  elabora- 
tion of  her  plan  by  Praxagora,  the  strong-minded 
heroine,  and  the  night-rehearsal,  by  herself  and 
colleagues,  of  the  parts  they  are  to  play  in  the 
early  sitting  of  the  Ecclesia  on  the  following 
morning. 

Now  here  it  is,  of  course,  that  the  "  situation  " 
exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  St.  George's  Hall. 
The  comedy  of  the  spouting  Athenian  ladies,  and 
what  some  persons  still  regard  as  the  farce  of  the 
franchise-seeking  English  maids  and  matrons,  are 
absolutely  identical.  It  will,  no  doubt,  one  day 
be  possible  to  calculate  exactly  those  laws  and 
forces  at  work  which  made  "  The  Ecclesiazusa3 "  a 
possible  burlesque  at  Athens  so  many  years  ago, 
and  which  charged  the  air  of  Britain  with  those 
explosive  forces  whose  results  were  seen  on  the 
platform  of  St.  George's  Hall. 

Philosophising  apart,  however,  it  may  not  be 
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amiss  to  submit^  for  the  edification  of  non-classical 
readers^  and  possibly  for  that  of  the  ladies  them- 
selves, a  very  free-and-easy  version  indeed  of 
those  portions  of  "  The  Ecclesiazusss  "  vrhich  come 
most  closely  into  contact  with  the  position  of  oar 
would-be  female  M.P/s  at  present.  A  version, 
let  it  be  distinctly  understood;  not  a  translation. 
Not  only  is  Aristophanes  practically  untranslatable, 
but  what  is  aimed  at  is  to  bring  the  two  events 
into  juxtaposition,  the  midnight  gathering  of 
Praxagora  with  her  male-costumed  friends  and 
the  meeting  of  the  ladies  at  St.  George's  Hall. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  very  widest  liberty, 
even  of  a  modem  burlesque  writer,  will  be  taken 
with  the  original  text. 

The  comedy  opens,  of  course,  with  a  burlesque 
of  Euripides.  Aristophanes  never  could  resist 
that  temptation.  Praxagora  enters  in  male  attire 
before  the  house  of  her  husband  Blepyrus,  A 
lamp  is  suspended  over  the  door;  and,  after  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Bichard  Swiveller,  Praxagora 
makes  it  a  peg  for  a  soliloquy.  Despairing  of 
the  attempt  to  convey  at  this  distance  of  time 
the  pungency  of  what  may  be  termed  '^Aris- 
tophanes upon   Euripides,'^   we  must  occasionally 
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suppose  a  period  of  two  thoasand  years  to  elapse. 
These,  let  it  be  once  more  insinuated,  are  the  data 
for  the  historic  cycle.  Praxagora,  then,  may, 
might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  delivered 
herself  somewhat  after  this  fashion*: 


Prax.       Bright  lamp  I    0,  how  I  love  that  name  of  Bright, 
SynonTmons  with  every  woman's  right  1 
The  night  ia  dark ;  the  streets  are  cold  and  damp ; 
Like  Swiveller,  I'll  apostrophise  the  lamp. 
Bright  lamp !    How  often  have  joar  friendly  beams 
Let  in  the  light  upon  onr  women's  schemes ! 
Ton,  at  oar  bedroom  window  slyly  spying, 
Behold  us  Eachel-ising,  beaatifying ; 
Yon  see  ns,  says  the  Saturday  BevieWf 
Qnaff  nightly  nippers  of  the  monntain  dew ; 
Yet|  unlike  friends,  whose  faith  so  often  fails, 
Whate'er  you're  witness  of,  you  tell  no  tales. 
You  shall  be  privy  to  onr  present  plan. 
Since  you're  a  lamp.post  only — not  a  man. 
But  where  are  they,  my  friends  who  should  be  present  ? 
This  masquerading  all  alone's  not  pleasant. 
'Tis  time  they  came ;  in  fact  we  should  be  flitting, 
Since  at  St.  Stephen's  there's  an  early  sitting. 
For  motherly  M.P.'s  have  deemed  it  right 
To  rise  betimes,  and  not  sit  up  all  night. 
I  wonder  if  they've  got  their  beards  and  wig^, 
Their  coc^s,  their  waistcoats,  and  their  thingomjigs. 
Perchance  they  found  it  not  so  easy  quite 
The  last  to  get.    But  hist  I    I  see  a  h'ght. 

[Enter  Women, 

The  ladies  assemble,  arrayed  in  their  husbands^ 
garments,    property    beards,     &c.,    and   carrying 
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stayes.  Praxagora  inspects  them  all,  and  is 
generally  satisfied.  She  has  occasion  to  remark, 
howeyer : 


Prax,       'Tis  well.    Now  for  the  house.    Let  no  one  shirk. 
But  staj,  what  have  70a  here  ? 

Wonian.  IVe  brought  my  work. 

I'm  hasy,  as  70a  know,  with  my  layette, 

Prax.       Such  childlike  ayocations,  pray,  forget. 
Assume  the  robe,  the  philosophic  beard, 
And  no  detection  need  at  all  be  feared ; 
For  members  in  each  House  you'll  daily  see, 
Who  look  much  more  effeminate  than  we. 


She  then  proceeds  to  divulge  her  scheme  to 
her  sister  conspirators. 


PrcLx,       This  is  the  object  of  our  present  plan, 
To  seize  the  reins  of  office,  if  we  can. 
And  so  befriend  the  State. 

Woman,  But  tell  me,  pray, 

Can  females  spout  ? 

Prax.  In  the  most  perfect  way. 

'Tis  even  said,  and  this  would  be  a  test. 
That  "  maiden  "  speeches  often  are  the  best. 

Woman.  Want  of  experience,  though,  may  prove  our  curse. 

Prax.       'Tis  for  that  reason  that  we  now  rehearse. 

Tie  on  your  beards,  and  spout  like  men  away. 

Woman.  Like  men !    We'll  t^lk,  I  fancy,  more  than  they. 


So    the    rehearsal    begins    in    good    earnest. 
Praxagora    puts    one    of    the    ladies  in  position, 
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and  she  forthwith,  after  the  usual  exordium, 
'^  Unaccustomed  as  I  am,'*  &c.,  launches  forth 
on  the  subject  of  the  Licensing  Bill  of  the 
day: 

Woman.  I  could  have  wished  some  more  accastomed  voice 
Might  on  this  subject,  sirs,  yonr  ears  rejoice. 
Licence  is  what  I  plead,  not  liberty 
(Sach  is  the  motto  of  Lord  Kimberley). 
'Tis  meant  to  mulct  with  punishment  condign 
Whoe'er  puts  water  in  the  tayem  wine. 

The  ladies,  new  to  their  work,  make  all  sorts 
of  mistakes;  and  Praxagora,  sending  them  to 
the  right-about,  has  to  make  a  model  speech 
herself : 


Prax,       ril  tell  you  how  your  enemies  to  flout, 

A  Faithf  nil  sister  taught  me  how  to  spout. 

[^She  strikes  an  attitvde  and  commences. 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — mind,  that's  the  way 
To  win  their  ear  for  what  youVe  got  to  say — 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  to  no  one  here 
The  welfare  of  our  country  is  more  dear 
Than  His  to  me.    Then  judge  the  pain  I  feel 
To  note  the  errors  of  the  commonweal. 
The  cause  is  plain.    It  is  too  much  your  pleasure 
To  trust  the  man,  and  not  to  take  his  measure. 
You  choose  your  leader,  and  you  give  fair  play, 
So,  like  the  fabled  dog,  he  has  his  day, 
But  disappoints.    To  better  your  condition 
You  next  betake  you  to  the  Opposition — 

Women,  Well  said  I 
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Prax,  Such  commdndatioa  will  not  do. 

Cry  ont  "  Hear,  hear !  **  or  "  Cock-a-doodle-doo !" 
That's  much  more  sonatorial.  [^Continues. 

HjLordfly 
One  illnstration's  worth  a  heap  of  words. 
See  how  our  present  Government  parental 
Bungled  in  re  the  Treaty  Supplemental. 
Whore  all  was  clear  they  made  it  thick  as  puddle. 
One  word  describes  their  operations — Muddle. 

Women.   Go  on,  old  boy ! 

Prax.  Now  there  you  came  in  well. 

Call  me  "  old  boy,  chap,  fellow,  bloke,  or  swell." 
Although  in  Fashion's  ranks  they  would  not  enter  'ee. 
Those  epithets  are  strictly  parliamentary. 

[^Retuming  to  her  subject. 
So  then,  my  Lords,  the  State,  you  see,  it  totters, 
Like  some  old  granny  perched  on  gouty  trotters. 
The  men  have  led  you  such  a  pretty  dance, 
Suppose  you  give  the  female  sex  a  chance. 
I  don't  me^n  now  the  franchise — that  indeed 
You  know  you  very  shortly  must  concede — 
But  now  I  mean  the  Cabinet.     So  sinister's 
The  state  of  things,  take  women  for  your  ministers. 
The  men  have  turned  out  such  a  perfect  curse 
'Tis  not  in  nature  women  could  do  worse. 
It's  just  within  the  sphere  of  possibilities 
You're  wrong  to  credit  them  with  disabilities. 

Women  (vociferously).  It's  true,  quite  true,  each  word  that  you 
have  said ; 
Put  on  the  steam,  old  fellow !    Go  ahead ! 

Prax.       Encouraged  by  your  animating  speeches, 

Let  me  proceed  to  mend  the  civic  breaches. 

I'll  prove  that,  of  each  animal  that  lives, 

Your  women  are  the  sole  Conservatives. 

They  roast,  they  bake,  ay,  and  their  husbands  scold, 

Precisely  as  "  in  the  brave  days  of  old." 

They  flirt,  they  shop,  like  their  mammas  before, 

And  each  ancestress  in  the  days  of  yore. 
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They'll  steer  yonr  slup,  onoe  seated  at  the  prow — 
Don't  yon  concern  yourselves  with  asking  how. 
Mothers  themselves,  their  sons'  impending  fates 
Wonld  soon  keep  down  the  Army  Estimates. 
And,  practised  in  their  household  bills  to  f  adge  it, 
8ee  if  they  won't  produce  a  charming  Badget. 

Woman  1.  That  is  the  way,  my  dear,  the  men  to  balk. 
Where  did  yon  Icam  that  very  lofty  talk  ? 

Woman  2.  'Tis  barnt — no  matter  when,  no  matter  whero — 
Praxagora  we  elect  our  Premiire  ! 

Prax.       Then  ofE  to  Westminster.    In  walk,  dress,  words. 
Assume  the  manner  of  creation's  lords. 
'Tis  mine  to  speechify,  and  I'll  get  through  it — 
You  know  at  home  I'm  well  accustomed  to  it. 
YoTur  r^Uf  my  dears,  you'll  each  of  you  remember, 
Is  that  of  some  bucolic  country  member. 
So  now,  to  nerve  ourselves  for  what's  before  xiB, 
Let's  join  in  the  accustomed  comic  chorus. 

And  off  they  go,  chanting  a  strain  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  the  modern  '^  frozen-ont  gar- 
deners:" 

We  all  are  Female  Senators ; 

We've  got  our  work  to  do ; 
And  take  this  opportunity 

Our  labours  to  get  through. 
Forget  your  sex,  just  like  the  girls 

Whom  men  call  fast  or  bine-ue-ue. 
We  all  are  Female  Senators ; 

We've  got  our  work  to  do. 


And  so  exeunt  omnee.     It  wonld  be  foreign, 
perhaps^  to  the  present  purpose  to  analyse  the  next 


yy 
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scene,  which  may  be  entitled  "The  Husbands^ 
Difficulties,"  just  as  that  which  has  been  passed 
under  review  may  be  summarised  as  "  The  Ladies' 
Rehearsal."  It  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  add 
the  opening  soliloquy  of  Blepyrus,  Praxagora's 
husband,  when  he  rises  in  the  ''dim  uncertain 
dawn,"  and,  finding  himself  minua  his  integuments, 
has  to  adopt  those  of  his  decidedly  "better  half.^ 


Ble,         I  nerer  was  bo  fixed  in  all  my  life  : 

I  wonder  where  in  nature  is  my  wife  ? 
I'm  forced  an  early  riser  thus  to  be, 
And  pay  a  call,  an  ancient  friend  to  see ; 
And  rising  in  the  dim  uncertain  dawn, 
I'm  conscioas  that  my  garments  are  all  gone. 
So  in  this  female  trim  I'm  forced  to  mstle, 
Clad  in  my  wife's  integuments — and  bnstle. 


The  scene  that  ensues  between  Blepyrus  and  his 
next-door  neighbour,  who  has  also  been  deprived 
of  his  wife  and  his  clothing,  is  a  very  improper 
one.  During  this  time  the  EcclesiazusaD,  or  Female 
M.P.'s,  have  been  to  the  House,  and  carried,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  their  great  measure  of  a 
community  of  goods.  This  community,  however, 
extends  farther  than  some  of  the  ladies,  at  all 
events,  desire.     These  we  may  not  dwell  upon,  but 
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a  fragmentary  chorus  or  two  will  illustrate  the 
situation.  A  special  decree  is  supposed  to  have 
been  passed  by  the  female  M.P/s,  that  no  man 
shall  pay  court  to  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  with- 
out having  previously  qualified  by  doing  the  same 
to  an  old  and  ugly  spinster.  A  specimen  of  each 
is  on  the  stage^  and  they  deliver  themselves 
thus: 


Old  Lady,  Why  don't  the  men  propose  ?    'Tis  siirelj  time. 
I  sit  here  gailj  dressed ;  I  trill  my  rhyme ; 
I  sport  like  any  school-girl,  goodness  knows. 
I  wonder  why  the  "  fellahs  "  don't  propose  ? 
Young  Qirl.  Shnt  np  that  dreadful  noise,  yon  poor  old  fmmp ; 
D'ye  think  for  yon  the  men  will  care  a  dump 
When  I  am  by  ?    Jnst  stop  that  twittering, 
And  only  for  one  moment  hear  me  sing. 
0.  Lady  (sings).  To  suit  my  rich  and  mellow  voice, 
Blow  np  the  tnnef  ul  pipe ; 
My  charms,  thank  goodness,  are  not  green, 

Bnt  qnite  matme  and  ripe. 
Youig  men  who  would  a  wife  behold, 
Avoid  the  yonng,  and  choose  the  old. 
T.  Qirl  {sings).  'Tis  envy  prompts  this  female  old 
In  scorn  of  youth  to  speak ; 
For  doth  not  Love  his  place  still  hold 

In  Youth  and  Beauty's  cheek  ? 
You've  lived  too  long,  old  lady,  fie ! 
Why  don't  yon,  then,  go  home  and  die  ? 
O.  Lady,     When  you  marry,  some  poor  man 
Will,  indeed,  be  made  a  martyr ; 
Let  him  tame  you,  if  he  can ; 
He'll  find  out  he's  caught  a  Tartar. 
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T,  Girl  [laclcadaisically).  Why  delays  my  yoathf a]  swain. 
Since  I'm  feeling  quite  sweethearty  ? 

[^Impitdently  to  Old  Lady. 

To  alloy  your  bosom's  pain 
Do  find  oat  some  aged  party. 


Touth  (entering).  What  see  I  here  ?    Two  female  forms — 
One  that  I'd  like  to  flirt  with  snngly, 
The  other  whom  I  couldn't  touch. 
She's  old,  and  oh,  so  very  ugly ! 
Old  Lady  {overhearing  him).  Not  touch  mo !     But  I  say  you  shall, 
Your  strong  objection  still  despite ; 
For  ain't  we  democratic  folks, 
And  haren't  I  a  Woman's  Bight  ? 
Touth,        Te  gods,  how  hard  it  is  to  do  one's  duty ! 

I  loathe  the  spinster,  and  I  lore  the  beauty. 
0.  Lady  (sings  to  Youth),  Then  come,  my  love,  along  with  mc; 
My  partner  really  you  must  be. 
Come,  think  no  more  of  silly  girls, 
But  let  me  twine  your  flowing  curls ; 
You'll  come,  and  not  resist,  I  trust — 
There's  no  compulsion,  but  you  must. 


Such  is  a  very  sliglit  analysis  indeed  of  this 
curiously  critical  play.  This  skit  on  the  Athenian 
ladies  seems  to  endorse  in  a  remarkabfe  manner  the 
saying  of  Solomon,  ''  That  which  hath  been,  shall 
be."  Mixed  up  with  its  frequent  fun,  and  not  un- 
frequent  improprieties,  are  some  bits  of  unques- 
tioned beauty.    Witness  the  following : 
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THE    YOUTH'S    SERENADE    TO    HIS    LADY-LOVE, 

(From  "  The  Ecclesiazus®,"  960-975.) 

I. 
Awake,  mj  love,  arise,  descend, 

Aiid  ope  for  me  tlie  fast-barred  door ; 
Arise,  descend,  or  here  I  die 

The  portal  of  thj  home  before. 

II. 
One  wish,  beloved,  fills  my  soul — 

To  lay  my  head  upon  thy  breast, 
And,  pillowed  in  that  happy  place, 

To  loll  my  panting  self  to  rest. 

III. 
O  Yeniifl,  quench  this  mad  desire  ! 

O  Capid,  exercise  thy  charms ! 
And  bring  the  lady  of  my  love 

Within  the  circle  of  these  arms. 

IV. 

Come,  dearest,  and  my  woe-worn  song 
Shall  modulate  to  strains  of  bliss. 

Arise,  descend,  and  opo  the  door, 
And  greet  me  with  a  welcome  kiss. 

V. 

My  golden-haired !  my  Cyprian  queen ! 

Thfe  Muses'  joy,  the  Graces'  child ! 
Beauty's  own  self,  arise,  descend. 

And  merge  in  bliss  my  anguish  wild ! 


As  the  old  Greek  jokemonger  represented  the 
man  anxious  to  sell  his  honse  carrying  about  with 
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him  a  brick  as  a  pattern,  so  all  we  can  hope  to  do 
in  so  cursory  a  sketch  as  this  is  to  draw  one  or  two 
bricks  from  the  Aristophanic  edifice  and  present 
them  to  our  readers  by  way  of  sample. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  confessed  immo- 
rality of  Aristophanes  violates  our  own  definition  of 
fun  as  harmless  incongruity.      Have  we  not  our- 
selves had  to  introduce  lacunae  in  our  quotations  ? 
The    same    objection   has    been  brought  against 
Shakspere.     All  we  can  answer  is  that  standards 
of  taste — ^not  to  say  of  morals — ^vary.     The  im- 
propriety of  one  age,  the  immorality   of  one  age, 
is  the  innocence  of  another.    Dr.  Donaldson's  words 
are  much  to  the  point  here.     He  says:  "So  far  from 
charging  Aristophanes  with  immorality,  we  would 
repeat,  in  the  words  which  a  great  and  good  man  of 
our  own  days  used  when  speaking  of  his  antitype, 
Eabelais,*  that  the  morality  of  his  works  is  of  the 
most  refined  and  exalted  kind,  however  little  worthy 
of  praise  their  manners  may  be ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
we  would  fearlessly  recommend  any  student  who  is 
not    so    imbued    with  the  lisping  and  drivelling 
monkishness  of  the  present  day,  as  to  shudder  at 
the  ingredients  with  which  the  necessities  of  the 

•  Coleridge,  «  Table  Talk." 
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time  have  forced  the  great  comedian  to  dress  up  his 
golden  troths^  to  perose  and  re-peruse  Aristophanes^ 
if  he  would  know  either  the  full  force  of  the  Attic 
dialect^  or  the  state  of  men  and  manners  at  Athens 
in  the  most  glorious  days  of  her  history,* 

Archdeacon  Browne  aptly  quotes  in  this  con- 
nection the  words  of  the  Anthology : 


Al  XdpiTis  refievos  n  Xo/ScZy  oirrp  ovxi  frrorcirat 
ZfjTOvo'ai,  yjnjxrjv  €^pov  *  Api<rTO(f>avovs. 

Onoe  did  the  Graces  wisli  for  a  shrine  which  never  should  perish, 
And,  as  they  sought,  they  the  soul  found  of  Aristophanes.f 


MIDDLE  COMEDY. 

Dr.  Donaldson,  in  his  "  Theatre  of  the  Greeks/' 
dwells  upon  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  strict  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  Old  and  Middle  Comedy,  or 
stating  exactly  where  the  one  passed  into  the  other. 
Eoughly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Old  Comedy 
extended  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  comic  drama 
to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  in  B.C.  404. 
Then  the  Middle  Comedy  comes  in  between  that 

•  "Theatre  of  the  Greeks,"  p.  195. 
t  "  Greek  Classical  Literature,"  u.  82. 

YOL.  I.  ^ 
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date  and  the  oyerthrow  of  Athenian  freedom  hj 
Philip  of  Macedon;  that  is  from  B.C.  401  to  B.C. 
340.  The  former  was  the  Comedy  of  Caricature, 
the  latter  the  Comedy  of  Criticism.  ''The  numerous 
comedies  belonging  to  the  Middle  Period,''  says  Dr. 
Donaldson,  "  were  chiefly  occupied  iu  holding  up  to 
light,  and  not  ill-deserved  ridicule,  the  literary  and 
social  peculiarities  of  the  day.  Tlie  writers  seized 
on  what  was  ludicrous  in  the  contemporary  systems 
of  philosophy.  They  parodied  and  travestied  not 
only  the  language,  but  sometimes  even  the  plots  of 
the  most  celebrated  tragedies  and  epic  poems. 
And  in  the  same  spirit  they  not  unfrequently  took 
their  subjects  directly  from  the  old  mythology.'' 
Generally  speaking,  the  Middle  Comedy  lacked  the 
chorus,  and  also  the  parabasis,  or  address,  of  the 
author  to  the  audience  in  propnd  persona,  after  the 
manner  of  several  of  the  Shaksperian  epilogues. 
But  the  great  distinction  between  the  Aristophanic 
and  post- Aristophanic  comedy  was  that,  in  the  latter, 
personality  was  forbidden  by  a  specific  decree. 
True,  in  the  Middle  Comedy  the  actual  personifi- 
cation of  real  individuals  was  veiled  under  assumed 
names.     It  was  the  letter  rath^  than  the  spirit  that 
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was  changed  perhaps ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  may 
agree  with  Schlegel,  that  the  distinction  between 
the  Middle  and  New  Comedy  is  one  which  is 
scarcely  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  The 
one  merged  in  the  other  far  more  imperceptibly 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Old  and  the  Middle.  The 
various  kinds  of  Middle  Comedy  were  rather 
different  shades  between  the  ancient  and  modem. 
To  the  New  Comedy  of  the  Gxeeks  is,  beyond  ques- 
tion, due  the  genesis  of  our  modem  drama.  The 
connecting  link  between  the  Old  and  the  New  is,  of 
course,  the  Boman  Comedy.  In  the  Latin  plays 
of  Plautus  and  Terence,  Menander — ^who  was  to  the 
New  what  Aristophanes  was  to  the  Old  Comedy — 
lives  over  again;  for  the  Boman  comedies  were 
even  more  largely  taken  from  the  Greek  than 
EngUsh  dramas  are  adapted  from  the  French. 
With  Menander,  therefore,  our  subject  naturally 
passes  on  from  the  New  Comedy  of  Greece  to  the 
Comedy  of  Bome.  Menander  in  his  original  shape 
exists  only  in  fragments ;  but  there  is  one  senten* 
tious  passage  preserved  in  an  ancient  contemporary, 
which  serves  at  once  as  a  specimen  of  this  writer, 
and  also  shows  considerable  similarity  between  ihe 

7  2 
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genius  of  his  school  and  the  spirit  of  our  contem- 
porary comic  drama : 


Suppose  some  god  should  say :  Die  when  thon  wilt» 

Mortal,  expect  another  life  on  earth ; 

And  for  that  life  make  choice  of  all  creation 

What  thon  wilt  be — dog,  sheep,  goat,  man,  or  horse ; 

For  live  again  thon  must ;  it  is  thj  fate ; 

Choose  only  in  what  form ;  there  thon  art  free. 

So  help  me,  Grato,  I  wonld  fairly  answer 

Let  me  be  all  things,  anything  bnt  man. 

He  only  of  all  creatures  feels  afflictions. 

The  generous  horse  is  valued  for  his  worth, 

And  dog  by  merit  is  preferred  to  dog, 

And  warrior  cock  is  pampered  for  his  courage, 

And  awes  the  baser  brood.    But  what  is  man  ? 

Truth,  virtue,  valour,  how  do  they  avail  him  ? 

Of  this  world's  good  the  first  and  greatest  share 

Is  flattery's  prize.    The  informer  takes  the  next. 

And  barefaced  knavery  garbles  what  is  left. 

rd  rather  be  an  ass  than  what  I  am 

And  see  these  villains  lord  it  o'er  their  betters. 


A  pretty  bit  of  comic  misanthropy,  which  makes 
ns  regret  we  have  not  Menander's  plays  in  their 
original  form,  instead  of  filtered  through  the  mind 
of  Eoman  appropriators.  After  a  literary  career  of 
thirty  years,  and  the  production  of  more  than  a 
hundred  comedies,  he  ended  his  days  "by  cold 
submersion  in  the  waters  of  the  Piraeus/' 
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SATYEIC  DRAMA. 

Any  dissertation  on  the  Greek  Tragedy,  as 
sach,  would,  of  course,  be  out  of  place  in  a  treatise 
on  Fun ;  but  when  the  Greeks  did  treat  themselves 
to  a  dramatic  performance  they  were  determined 
to  have  enough  of  it.  The  tragic  Tetralogy  may 
be  popularly  described  as  consisting  of  '^  three 
courses  and  a  dessert/'  Three  tragedies  were 
performed  one  after  the  other ;  and  then,  by  way 
of  after-piece,  in  order  to  send  the  audience  away 
in  a  good  humour,  a  Satyric  Drama.  Only  one 
instance  of  this  class  of  composition  has  come 
down  to  us,  and  that  is  ''The  Cyclops"  of 
Euripides. 

''The  Cyclops '^  is  not  very  funny,  though  the 
familiar  story  of  Polyphemus  seems  a  capital 
vehicle  for  fun ;  but  it  is  extremely  interesting, 
as  showing  us  the  kind  of  entertainment  that 
served  the  turn  of  our  after-piece.  Ulysses,  on 
his  return  from  Troy,  looks  in  on  Polyphemus 
in  Sicily;  and  in  return  for  a  good  supply  of  wine, 
the   Cyclops  promises  that  he  will  kill  and  cook 
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Ulysses  after  all  the  rest  of  his  crew.  Not  being 
quite  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  Ulysses, 
after  seeing  two  of  his  comrades  cooked  and  eaten, 
plies  him  well  with  wine,  and  pokes  out  his  one 
eye  with  a  red-hot  stake,  according  to  the  received 
tradition;  then  making  his  escape  along  with 
Silenus  and  the  chorus  of  Satyrs. 

There  is  a  very  readable  version  of  this  play 
by  Shelley,  but  the  following  bit  is  from  a  MS. 
version  which  has  stood  the  test  of  representation. 

The  chorus  of  Satyrs  have  just  been  made 
aware  of  the  design  of  Ulysses,  and  chant  the 
following  stave  as  Polyphemus  enters,  singing, 
from  his  cannibal  dinner: 


Chorus.  Listen,  here's  the  Cyclops  coming — 

Slightly  out  of  tnne  he's  hamming — 
Hither  from  his  rocky  dwelling, 
Dnmken,  dancing,  reeling,  yelling. 

[^Enter  Polyphemus,  after  dinner.    Re  sings 

Poly.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I'm  full  of  wine ! 

IVe  dined-^as  a  Cyclops  ought  to  dine — 
On  one  boiled  man, 
And  one  stewed  in  a  pan, 
Washed  down  with  draughts  of  the  poteat  wine. 

Ha!  ha!  ha! 
Ha !  ha !  ha!    I'm  fuU  of  wine ! 
I'ye  dined — as  a  Cyclops  ought  to  dine. 

[^Exit  singing,  sotto  vocej  with  chorus. 
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Chorus,   Look,  lode,  look.    The  CjolopB  g^ing 
Nought  of  our  devices  knowing ! 
Now,  little  man,  be  after  him  qdick, 
And  bom  ont  his  eje  with  the  red-hot  stick. 

It  will  perhaps  surprise  many  readers  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  '^Alcestis^^  of  Euripides 
only  through  the  beautiful  version  by  Mr. 
Browning  in  ''  Balaustion's  Adventure/'  or  of 
Mr.  Morris  in  ''The  Earthly  Paradise/'  to  learn 
that  this  play  also,  in  all  probability,  occupied 
the  place  of  a  Satyric  drama.  They  might  have 
been  more  reconciled  to  the  notion  had  they  ever 
witnessed  the  burlesque,  by  Mr.  Frank  Talfourd, 
entitled  ''Alcestis;  or.  The  Original  Strong-minded 
Woman."  Possibly,  too,  the  following  summary 
of  the  drama  may  help  them  towards  realising 
what  else  might  be  a  source  of  difficulty  to  them, 
the  comic  element  in  the  legend  of  the  beautiful 
Queen  of  Pher»,  touching  which  Mr.  Morris 
says  so  tenderly: 

Time,  who  slays  so  many  a  memorj, 
Brought  hers  to  light,  the  short-liyed  loving  Qaeen ; 
And  her  fair  sonl,  as  scent  of  flowers  unseen, 
Sweetened  the  turmoil  of  long  oenturies. 

One  only  has  to   give  a  little  prominence  to 
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the  character  of  Hercules^  and  the  touching  melo- 
drama of  the  old  misogynist  degenerates  at  once 
into  the  broadest  farce  that  even  the  exigences 
of  a  Satjric  drama  could  demand. 

The  following  peculiarly  free  original  version 
is  from  a  series  named  "The  Greek  Theatre 
made  Easy: 


}f 


THE    ALCKSTIS    OP   EURIPIDES. 

A  81N8A|ION  DRAMA. 

King  Admetos  of  Thessaly,  marked  down  to  die, 

Besolyed  aU  his  friends  and  acquaintance  to  try, 

And  see  whether  any  wonld  go  in  his  stead ; 

Bat  everyone — strange  to  relate — shook  his  head, 

And  quoted  the  words  of  an  ancient  Greek  poet, 

"  Do  you  see  any  green,  my  boy  ?    Not  if  I  know  it." 

He  last  tried  his  wife.     She  was  stately,  antique, 

Bomantio — ^in  fact  to  the  backbone  a  Greek. 

So  she  loosed  her  back  hair,  sent  a  message  to  nurse. 

Couched,  of  course,  in  the  purest  of  Trimeter  verse, 

Saying :  "  Send  down  the  children,  I'm  g^ing  the  whole  hog." 

Then  Apollo  comes  in,  and  delivers  the  Prologue. 

Dan  Phoebus  was  spending  a  little  recess 

From  above,  chez  Admetus ;  and  oat  of  his  mess 

Tried  to  rescue  his  host :  did,  in  fact,  save  his  life 

By  iaducing  friend  Death  to  put  up  with  the  wifd ; 

But  failed  in  persuading  that  monarch  so  shady 

To  give  up  the  hold  he  possessed  on  the  lady. 

They  haggle  a  deal  through  the  opening  scene. 

When — ^with  infants,  and  back  hair  down — enter  the  Qaeen. 
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In  a  tonohing  farewell,  and  to  all  a  word  civil, 

She  ended  her  life ;  while  her  lord,  with  a  snivel, 

Declared  that  to  part  was  acatest  of  pain, 

And  vowed  that  he  never  woald  marry  again ; 

Conclading :  '*  My  dear,  I  shall  order  a  statae, 

That,  when  you're  away,  I  may  seem  to  look  at  yon. 

In  fact,  shortly  after  yon  vanish  from  hence, 

m  go  down  to  the  sculptor's,  love.    Blow  the  expense." 

Then  Alcestis — a  model  to  all  married  ladies — 
Kissed  the  kids  at  the  footlights,  and  exit  for  Hades ; 
While  her  sponse  still  boohoo'd,  bnt  grew  rapidly  cheery, 
And  the  Choros — a  lot  of  old  fogies  from  Pherss — 
Besolving  in  mnsic  their  feelings  to  merge, 
Sang,  in  choicest  of  Doric,  an  exquisite  dirge ; 
While  papa  and  the  infants  skedaddled ;  in  fact, 
Concluded  in  music  the  principal  Act. 

In  the  next  appears  Hercules,  Lord  of  the  Club, 
Who  had  run  dovni  to  PhersD,  and,  scorning  the  pub.. 
Took  a  snack  with  Admetus — ^became  more  than  jolly. 
And  said :  "  Why,  old  boy,  you  appear  melancholy." 
Then  he  learnt  from  the  monarch  the  cause  of  his  woe. 
And  straight  volunteered  for  the  regions  below : 
"  Though  you  did  let  your  wife  die,  you  selfish  old  brute,  0, 
Leave  matters  to  me.    I  shall  soon  settle  Pluto." 

And  he  did.    When  he'd  ended  his  sayings  satiric, 
The  Chorus  indulged  in  a  few  stanzas,  lyric; 
When,  quite  safe  and  sound,  without  any  mishap, 
Two  figures  came  up  through — and  not  in — a  trap. 
He'd  returned  with  a  Woman  in  White,  closely  draped. 
But  just  like  the  Queen  all  agreed  she  was  shaped ; 
While  some  through  the  veil  could  see  evident  traces 
Exactly  like  Miss  Florence  Cook's  Spirit  Faces. 
Admetus  observed :  "  Of  your  skill  this  a  test  is. 
Unveil  me  the  face.    Yes,  it  is  my  Alcestis ! " 
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So  they  all  fell  to  feasting,  and  mirth,  and  high  jinks, 

And  Hercoles,  etill  rather  fresh — ^with  strong  drinks — 

Said  :  **  I've  saved  you,  old  boy,  your  most  excellent  wife, '' 

Who  such  premium  paid  for  insuring  your  life. 

Now,  Tm  off.    Mind,  avoid  matrimonial  strife." 

So  he  went.    And  the  children  kissed  mammy  and  pappy. 

And  all  ever  after  lived  long  and  died  happy. 


EOlVLAJSr  COMEDY. 

In  literary  matters,  '^  captive  Greece  took  cap- 
tive her  conqueror/'  Rome.  The  drama  was 
altogether  borrowed  from  Athens ;  and  the  earliest 
stage  piece  represented  before  a  Roman  audience 
was  from  the  pen  of  M.  Livius  Andronicus,  B.C. 
240.  He  was  himself  a  Greek  captive;  and  the 
very  name  of  his  plays  —  "^Egisthus,"  "Ajax/' 
*' Helena,''  and  the  like — attest  their  nation- 
ality. 

There  had  been,  it  is  true,  an  earlier  native 
literature,  if  it  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  name.  A 
measure  older  than  those  borrowed  from  Greece 
conveyed  the  rude  ballad  poetry  to  the  uncultivated 
listeners.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  the  introductory 
remarks  to  his  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  compares 
this  Satumian  measure  to  our  own  ballad  metre. 
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and      instances     it     by      tlie      popular     nursery 
rhyme : 

# 

The  'King  was  in  his  counting-honse, 

Coanting  oat  his  money ; 
The  Queen  was  in  her  parlour, 

Sating  bread  and  honey. 

The  "FAhvim  Atellanae"  of  the  Qscan  tribes 
were  rude  pantomimes ;  progenitors,  very  likely,  of 
tlie  modem  Policinello.  The  "  Fescennine  Verses,^' 
too,  were  an  equally  rude  rustic  satire.  But  the  plain 
truth  is  that  "Latin  literature,  whether  tragic  or 
comic,  was  not  indigenous.  "  While  English," 
says  Liddell,  "  can  boast  of  a  more  vigorous  native 
literature  than  any  language  except  Greek,  Latin  is 
perhaps  of  all  the  most  destitute  of  originality.'^ 
The  regular  comedy  of  the  Roman  was,  for  the 
most  part,  palliataj  that  is,  it  appeared  in  a  Grecian 
costume  and  represented  Grecian  manners.  This 
is  the  case  with  all  the  comedies  of  Plautus  and 
Terence. 

Plautns,  as  the  Latin  low  comedy  writer,  in 
distinction  to  Terence,  the  author — or  rather  com- 
piler— of  genteel  comedy,  is  as  full  of  fun,  and 
therefore  as  untranslatable,  as  a  Palais  Boyal  piece, 
full    of    double    entendre    and    idiomatic    French. 
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There  is  nothing  more  edifying  than  to  see  a  free- 
bom  Briton  "  doing  '^  Paris,  and  going  to  the 
theatre  in  due  course  as  in  duty  bound.  He  feits 
unmoved  while  the  Parisians  are  in  a  roar  around 
him.  He  has  not  the  smallest  conception  of  what 
they  are  amused  at,  any  more  than  those  old  gentle- 
men have,  who  go  to  the  Westminster  play  and 
make  believe  very  hard  to  understand  the  Latin 
comedy.  They  do  not,  but  their  wives  and 
daughters  think  they  do;  so  they  simply  sit  and 
look  wise, 

Bonnell  Thornton,  and  Colman,  the  author  of 
"The  Broad  Grins,''  translated  Plautus;  but 
they  put  the  funny  parts  into  blank  verse.  Now, 
until  the  days  of  our  contemporary,  Mr.  Gilbert, 
very  few  people  could  put  fun  into  blank  verse; 
and  Plautus  becomes  changed  without  being 
improved  in  the  process.  There  is  nothing  funnier 
in  the  original  than  the  opening  of  the  '^  Miles 
Gloriosus."  The  braggart  captain  is  a  very  proto- 
type of  Sir  John  Falstaff.  But  Shakspere,  with 
consummate  tact,  drops  the  blank  verse  for  the  most 
part  when  Sir  John  comes  on. 

We  may  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  opening  of 
the  ''Miles  Gloriosus''  in  Bonnell  Thornton's  version. 
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We  find  the  fun  of  old  splayfooted  Plantos  still 
cropping  np^  bnt  the  soil  is  an  nngenial  one. 

Pyrgopolinices  (besieger  of  citadels),  the  swag- 
gering  militaire,  undergoes  the  pleasant  process  of 
being  fooled  to  the  top  of  his  bent  by  Artotrogus 
(literally  the  bread-eater),  who  is  that  often  con- 
spicuous person  in  a  Latin  comedy,  the  Parasite — 
Shadow,  or  Sponge,  as  we  should  call  him. 


Pi/r,         See  that  the  splendonr  of  my  shield  ontshines 

The  sun's  bright  radiance  when  the  heayens  are  fair, 

That  when  we  join  in  battle  it  may  dazzle 

The  enem7*B  eyes  thronghont  the  thickest  ranks. 

Fain  woold  I  comfort  this  good  sword  of  mine 

Lest  he  despond  in  spirit,  or  lament 

For  that  I  wear  him  nnemployed,  who  longs 

To  nukke  a  carbonado  of  the  foe. 

Bat  where  is  Artotrogus  ? 

Ar.  He  is  here, 

Close  by  a  hero  brave  and  fortunate, 
And  of  a  princely  form — a  warrior  such 
As  Mars  himself  would  not  have  dared  to  bring 
His  prowess  in  compare  with  yonrs. 

Pyr.  Who  was  it 

In  the  Gnrgostidonian  Plains  I  spared 

Where  Bombomaohides  Gloninstaridysarohides — 

Great  Neptune's  g^ndson — bore  the  chief  command  ? 

Ar.  Oh,  I  remember.    Doubtless  it  is  he 

You  mean  to  speak  of  with  the  golden  armour, 
Whose  legions  with  your  breath  you  puffed  away 
Like  the  light  leaves,  or  cha£E  before  the  wind. 

Pyr.        Oh,  that  indeed !    That,  by  my  troth,  was  nothing ! 
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Ar,  Kotliing,  'tis  trae,  compared  with  other  feats 

That  I  could  mention.      (Aside.)     Which  you  ne'er  per- 
formed. 
Show  me,  whoever  can,  a  greater  liar, 
One  fuller  of  vain  boasting  than  this  fellow, 
And  he  shall  have  me.    I'll  resign  me  up 
To  be  his  slave,  tho',  when  I'm  mad  with  hunger, 
He  should  allow  me  nothing  else  to  eat 
But  whey  and  buttermilk. 

Pyr,  Where  art  thou  ? 

Ar.  Here. 

Where,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  was't  you  broke 
In  India,  with  your  fist,  an  elephant's  arm  ? 

Pyr.        How,  arm  ? 

Ar.  His  thigh,  I  mean. 

Pyr.  I  was  but  playing. 

Ar.  Had  you  put  forth  your  strength,  you  would  have  driven 

Tour  arm  right  through  his  hide  and  bones  and  all. 


Incomparably  the  best,  tbongh  perhaps  not 
altogether  the  funniest,  of  the  plays  of  Plautus  is 
''The  Captivi/'  It  has  the  advantage,  not  inci- 
dental to  many  of  this  author's  works,  of  being 
decent,  and  therefore  fully  within  the  limits  of  our 
present  definition.  ^^  Ad  pudicos  mores  facta  hcec 
fabula  est ''  runs  the  boast  made  in  reference  to  it. 
Can  this  possibly  be  the  reason  that  this  particular 
comedy  has  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  repre- 
sented as  a  Westminster  play  ? 

The  version  of  this  comedy  here  subjoined  is  a 
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free  one,  and  has  passed  the  ord^l  of  representa- 
tion several  times  as  a  school-play. 

THE  CAPTIVI, 

A    COMIDT,     BT    PLAUTUS. 
ADIPTEB  TOE  BEPRESSNTATION  ON  THE  ENGLISH  STAGE. 

HEGIO,  a  rich  JStoliwn. 

PHILOPOLEMUS,  his  8on,  a  Prisoner  in  Elis, 
PHILOGBATES,  an  Elean  Captive  bought  by  Hegio. 
TTNDAEUS,  hU  Slave. 
ABISTOPHONTES,  another  Elean  Captive. 
ERGASILUS,  a  Parasite, 
STALAGMUS,  a  Fugitive  Slave  of  Hegio, 
SOSIA,  a  Slave. 

Lad.    Other  Captives  and  Slaves. 

Scene — ^A  Place  in  ^tolia  before  tBe  house  of  Hegio. 

ACT  I.— Scene  I. 
Enter  Eboasilus. 

Erg,  Oar  facetioas  youth  have  taken  npon  themselyes  to  poke 
fun  at  me,  because,  forsooth,  I  never  dine  at  home.  I  beg  the 
pardon  of  those  interesting  juveniles,  I  flatter  myself  I  am  at 
home  wherever  I  dine,  snp,  or  feed  in  any  way.  Egad,  perhaps 
the  rascals  are  right  though.  We  parasites  are  like  the  mice — 
live  principally  on  other  people's  victuals ;  and  when  the  season 
is  over,  or  vacation  comes,  and  folks  go  off  to  the  country,  then 
our  stomachs  take  a  loug  vacation  too.  Like  snails  in  summer, 
who  have  to  keep  in  their  shell  and  consume  their  own  juices,  so 
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we  are  obliged  to  stop  at  home  and  tax  our  private  larders.  In* 
the  season  we  are  as  fat  and  comfortable  as  poodles ;  directly  it's 
oyer,  down  we  dwindle,  till  we  get  as  gpncefol  as  greyhoonds. 
On  my  word,  this  seems  likely  to  be  my  fate.  Here's  Hegio's 
house  to  wit,  the  scene  of  so  many  excellent  dinners,  and  satis« 
factoiy  feeds  in  general.  I  vow  I  can't  pass  it  without  emotion. 
Since  his  son  Philopolemns  has  been  made  piisoner  in  this 
mistaken  war  bnsioess  with  Elis,  my  good  old  friend  has  qnite 
given  up  his  character  of  host,  and — I  really  shudder  to  think  of 
it — ^turned  to  trade  in  human  flesh ;  buys  up  eveiy  Elean  prisoner 
he  can  find  in  the  market,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  exchange 
them  for  his  son.  Well,  success  attend  his  efforts,  say  I,  and  a 
speedy  revival  to  his  good  dinners.  But  what  of  me  in  the  mean- 
time? I  can't  sponge  on  the  young  fellows;  they're  all  so 
egregiously  wide  awake  nowadays.  I'll  jast  look  in  upon 
Hegio.  Hallo!  the  door  opens.  Who  comes?  Ah,  how  often 
I've  gone  out  of  that  door  flUed  with  good  cookery  and  better 
wine.    Heigho !  [He  stwnds  asides  B. 

Enter  (c.)  Heoio  cmd  Sosia. 
Hegio,  Look  well  to  your  new  captives ;  those,  I  mean, 

I  purchased  of  the  qusDstors  yesterday. 

Take  off  their  heavy  chains ;  detain  them  kindly. 

But  no  less  strictly.    Let  them  walk  abroad, 

Or  in  the  house  amuse  them  as  they  will. 

But  mind,  no  negligence.    A  prisoner 

At  large  is  like  a  caged  bird  on  the  wing ; 

His  freedom  may  be  too  attractive  for  him. 
Sesia,  By  nature  man  would  choose  a  life  of  freedom 

Bather  than  slaveiy. 
Segio.  Earn,  then,  thy  freedom 

By  energy. 
Soaia,  What,  like  the  active  bird 

Thou  spakest  of  ? 
Hegio.  ^^J>  seek,  not  to  escape. 

Or  thou  shalt  find  thee  quickly  caged  again. 

But  talk  no  more.    Betire  and  do  my  bidding; 

I  go  to  see  my  other  prisoners. 

And  will  be  home  anon.  [E»it  Sosia,  c. 
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Erg.  A  Bony  sight ! 

Paternal  love  doth  truly  take  strange  shapes. 

It  metamorphoses  my  brave  old  friend 

Into  a  model  jailer. 
Hegio  (overhearing  him).    Ha !  who  speaks  ? 
Erg.     Why  who  bnt  I,  jonr  sympathising  friend  ? 

Look  at  me,  Hegio.    Scan  my  wasted  form, 

My  sunken  cheek ;  'tis  all  regard  for  yon 

That  preys  upon  me  thus.    The  food  I  eat 

Does  me  no  good  (aeide),  because  I  eat  at  home, 

And  consequently  little. 
Hegio,  My  poor  friend. 

Yon  do  look  thinner. 
Erg,  Tm  a  bag  of  bones.        [Weepe* 

"Hegio,  Come,  come,  cheer  up. 
Erg,  Cheer  up !  I'd  scorn  the  action. 

Whilst  your  dear  son,  that  excellent  young  man. 

Is  absent  from  your  genial  hearth — and  table. 

A  slave,  ye  gods  !  think  of  the  prison  rations  ! 
Hegio,  I  always  thought  you  loved  my  son. 
Erg,  Ah,  Hegio, 

We  never  prize  advantages  aright 

Until  we  lose  them.    {A^ide.)    Apropos  of  dinners. 
Hegio,  But  think,  Erg^asilus,  what  I  must  feel 

When  my  boy's  fate  can  move  a  stranger  thua— 

My  first-bom 

Erg,  No ;  no  stranger,  Hegio, 

Call  me  not  that.    Don't  treat  me  as  a  stranger  j 

I  never  made  myself  one.    And  your  first-bom — 

Egad,  I  don't  believe  I'd  miss  him  more 

Were  he  my  own.    (Aside.)    It  may  be  not  as  much. 
Hegio.  It's  kindly  said,  but  still  cheer  up. 
Erg,  1  can't. 

Impossible.    Listen — I'm  off  my  feed. 
Hegio,  So  bad!    Will  nothing  tempt  you  P 
Erg,  There  it  ia. 

Nothing  is  sJl  I'm  tempted  with ;  and  that 

My  palate  never  relished. 
VOL.  I.  <St 
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Hegio.  But  yonr  friends 

Erg.     There's  nofc  a  familj  in  town.    They  all 

Decamped  when  this  nnlncky  war  began. 

And  since  yon've  lost  yonr  only  son,  yonr  first-bom, 

I  really  have  no  heart  {squeesdng  7Us  hand)  or  appetite. 
Begio,  Conrage,  my  best  of  friends,  I  have  good  news — 

Brave  hopes  a  few  days  hence  to  press  again 

The  lost  one  in  my  arms — to  ope  my  doors 

Erg.    Yonr  doors !    You'll  give  a  spread  ? 

Hegio.  Ah,  will  I  not  ? 

I've  just  picked  up  a  young  Elean  captive, 

High-born  and  rioh ;  sure  to  be  ransomed.    Him 

Will  I  exchange  for  Philopolemus ; 

Then  for  the  good  old  times  again. 
Erg.  The  gods 

So  rule  our  destinies. 
Hegio,  But  is  it  so. 

Does  really  no  one  ask  you  out  to  dinner  ? 
Erg.    Precisely,  no  one.    Why  ? 
Hegio.  This  is  my  birthday. 

Erg.     Thrice  hallowed  anniversaiy,  of  old 

Hailed  with  a  feast ! 
Hegie.  To-day,  then,  we'll  revive  it, 

Between  ourselves.    You'll  dine  with  me  ? 
Erg.  Ah,  will  I? 

Hegio.  Quite  in  a  homely  way.    You'll  be  content 

With  humble  fare  P 
Erg,  I've  fed  so  very  humbly 

For  some  time  past,  a  little  is  a  luxury. 
Hegio.  Well,  be  in  time. 
Erg,  I  never  n^ed  reminding 

Of  punctuality  at  dinner-time.  [Exeunt  B.  and  L. 

AOT  n.~ScBirx  I. 

Enter  from  the  hotue  Philockates  and  Ttndabus,  tn  chains, 
SosiA,  a/lid  eeveral  other  Captives  and  Slaves. 
Soeia.  Come,  keep  your  courage  up.    'Tis  best  to  bear 

What  the  gods  send  with  patience.    Oares  fall  lighter 
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Thus  bravely  met.    Ye  were  free  men  at  home, 

I  gpiess.    The  tables  torn ;  well,  tarn  with  them. 

YonVe  only  got  to  lose  yonr  own  free  will, 

It  Boon  comes  natnzal* 
Tyn.  (b.)  That  we  shall  manage. 

We  only  mnrmmr  at  these  heavy  chains. 
8o8%a,  ChainB!    I  like  that.    Wonld  it  become  my  master 

Not  to  hare  chained  yon  ?    Why  yon're  bonght  and  paid 
for, 

I  fancy. 
Tyn,  Bat  what  danger  can  he  fear 

From  OS  ?    We  know  oar  daty. 
jSomow  Yes,  and  know 

The  way  to  nae  yoor  legs,  I  warrant  me ; 

Yoa're  better  chained,  depend  npon  it,  since 

Temptation's  dangeroos. 
Tyn,  One  thing  allow  us. 

SoBui^  Welly  what  d'yon  want  ? 
Tyn.  Let  ns  two  speak  together 

In  secret. 
Sosia.  Yes,  I  see  no  harm  in  that. 

I  never  play  the  spy.    I'll  step  aside 

While  you  confer.    Bat  better  cnt  it  short. 

[^Slaves  and  Captwet  r^tir^^  up  9tag0, 
FhU.  (eroiHng.)    Well  managed,  Tyndarns.    We  most  be  wary, 

Or  all  oar  plans  will  fail.    Thoa  dost  consent,  then. 

To  act  the  master  while  I  play  the  slave  ? 
Tyn.    Yes,  I  agree. 
Phil.  Qoiok,  then,  we'll  change  oar  habits. 

[They  exchange  ^§8$$8,  £. 

The  scheme  is  somewhat  dangeroos,  bat  still 
We  ran  an  eqnal  risk. 

Tyn.  Well,  scarcely  so. 

Joat  BOW  oor  risk  is  eqoaL    By-and-by 
Yon  will  be  cat  dean  off.    So  will  my  nose 
And  eacSy  most  probably  |  since  I  stay  here. 

Phil.    Then  dost  repent  thee  ? 

0  2 
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Tyn,  Just  arrange  my  mantle ; 

I  only  say  I  risk  my  life  for  yon. 
Phil.    I  know  it. 
Tyn,  Don't  forget  it  afterwards. 

Some  folks  axe  monstrous  g^tef al  when  in  clanger, 

Bat  memoiy  proves  traitor  when  they're  saved. 
Phil,    Fear  not.    This  outward  change  shall  bat  foreshadow 

Oar  henceforth  eqoal  friendship.    Keep  a  g^nard 

On  every  word,  act,  look.    Play  thoa  the  master, 

And  lord  it  well  above  me.    Quite  forget 

All  ancient  uses  of  subservience. 

We  are  but  fellow-slaves.    Seem  to  be  more 

Than  equal  with  me. 
Tyn,  Yes,  I  understand : 

Henceforth  I'm  you,  and  you're  myself. 
Phil.  Even  so. 

Kow  is  the  time  for  action.    Someone  comes. 

[They  cross,  and  go  up  stage,  Ttndibub  assumes  an 
imperious  a>ttitvde. 

Enter  Heoio. 

Hegio  {sadly).  Now  to  my  weary  task,  to  probe  these  captives 

For  news  of  my  lost  boy.     (Harshly.)    Stand  forth. 
Phil  (as  Tyndabus).  'Tis  well 

That  we  ca/n  stand,  we're  so  weigh'd  down  with  ohaina. 
Hegio.  Is  there  not  cause  ?    I  trow  I  bought  ye  dearly. 

Shall  I  not  keep  my  own  ? 
Phil.  You're  right  enough, 

As  we  should  be  to  fly,  had  we  the  chance. 
Hegio.  And  mind  you,  my  own  son  is  prisoner 

In  Elis,  e'en  as  you  are  here. 
Phil.  A  prisoner ! 

I  really  am  sincerely  glad  to  hear  it. 
Hegio.  But  why  ? 
Phil.  It  proves  that  there  were  other  dullards 

Besides  ourselves. 
Hegio  (to  Ttndarus).  Might  I  request  the  favour 

That  you  withdraw  P 
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Tyn.  {majeMtically),  0  yes. 

Hegio,  I  wish  to  question 

This  slaTe  of  yours  awhile.    And  hark  ye,  sirrah, 

Ko  falsehoods. 
PhU,  Yon  shall  have  none.    What  I  know 

m  tell  yon;  what  I  don't 

Hegio.  You'll  ? 

Phil.  Keep  concealed 

Beligionsly.  ^They  step  oMe. 

Tyn.  (aside.)     0,  this  is  beantif  nl ! 

He's  in  the  barber's  hands.    Now,  my  yonng  master, 

Pray  soap  him  well,  and  shave  him  to  the  qoick. 

Listen,  the  fan  begins. 
Hegio.  Tell  me,  good  fellow, 

Wonld'st  thou  prefer  to  be  a  slave  or  freeman  ? 
Phil,    I  care  not  much ;  my  former  servitude 

Did  so  resemble  freedom,  I'm  not  anxious 

To  change  it. 
Tyn.  He  may  take  his  oath  of  that. 

O,  he's  a  Socrates. 
Hegio.  Tell  me,  in  private, 

Who  is  Fhilocrates,  what  rank  and  station  ? 
Phtl.    His  family's  the  Polyplusian,  ranking 

Amongst  the  veiy  noblest  ones  in  Elis. 
Hegio.  Bich  ? 

Phil.  Bich  to  overflowing. 

Hegio,  And  his  parents — 

Has  he  a  father  still  alive  ? 
Phil.  He  had 

When  we  came  hither;  whether  he's  alive 

Or  dead  I  cannot  tell.    If  you  would  learn, 

Better  inquire  below. 
Tyn.  Tbe  man's  not  merely 

A  liar,  he's  a  real  philosopher. 
Hegio.  His  name  ? 
Phil.  Thesaurochrysonicocroesides ! 

Hegio.  Thesau (trying  to  pronounce  it.    Ttndabus  laughs.) 

Phil.  Thesaurochrysonicocroeeides. 
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Hegio,  It's  a  good  sounding  name.    The  fajnily 

That  bears  it  onght  to  have  a  long  descent. 

Phil,    Yes,  long  enough.    The  old  man  earned  this  name 
Through  avarice  and  gprasping. 

Hegio,  The  old  miser  ! 

So,  so ;  youVe  answered  well.    (Aside.)  Kow  Til  confront 
them. 

Fhilocrates !     (Tyndarus  does  not  answer  at  first.)    Philo- 
crates !  [Hs  recollects. 

Tyn.  Oh  yes ! 

Hegio.  This  man,  your  slave,  has  told  me  of  your  name. 

Rank,  riches,  and  position  in  your  country. 

Confess  the  same,  we  shall,  I  think,  be  able 

To  benefit  each  other. 
Tyn.  I  would  fain 

Have  kept  my  rank  concealed ;  but  still  the  fellow 

Has  done  his  duty.    We  are  equals  now. 

There  was  a  time  he  did  not  dare  offend  me. 

I  only  hope  that  my  new  servitude 

Will  be  as  bearable  as  his  hath  been. 
Hegio.  Speak  frankly  to  me. 
Tyn.  Listen,  Hegio. 

The  chance  of  war  hath  made  thy  son,  like  me. 

Slave  in  a  foreign  clime.    'Twere  hard  to  bear 

Did  we  not  know  there  sitteth  one  above 

Dispensing  good  and  ill,  and  calmly  scanning 

All  these  our  chequered  fortxmes.     E'en  as  thou 

Dost  treat  us  here,  will  favour  cleave  to  thee 

And  him  thou  lovest.    I,  too,  have  a  father. 

I  leave  an  empty  seat,  a  desolate  hearth. 

(Aside.)  rd  like  to  know  if  that,  now,  ain't  pathetic. 
Hegio  (affected).  Yes,  yes.    The  slave  spake  truth  then. 
Tyn.  It  is  true. 

I  was  all  this — ^rich,  noble ;  and  my  father 

Still  holds  high  rank  in  Elis.    Yet  expect  not 

A  heavy  ransom.    I  would  rather  pine 

In  slavery  than  cloud  his  aged  days 

In  penury  for  me. 
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Hegio.  Fhilocrates, 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  deem  all  wealth 

Is  connted  ont  in  ooms.    I  own  far  higher, 

Far  nobler  riches — riches  of  the  heart. 

Money  is  well ;  it  hath  ennobled  many ; 

Bat  there  are  Beasons  when  to  lose  it  serves 

Beyond  the  gaining.    Listen,  then,  my  wishes. 

I  ask  no  money  of  thy  father — ^none— 

I  ask  my  son — oh,  I  am  poor  withoat  him ! 

Bestore  him  to  me,  and  Til  send  yon  both 

Home  without  ransom. 
Tyn,  It  is  nobly  offered. 

Bat  know  yoa  of  your  son's  abode  ? 
Hegio.  He  serves 

Menarohos,  a  physician. 
Phil,  {slapping  his  thigh).  That  faUs  pat. 

The  man  of  physio  is  his  father's  client. 
Hegio,  His — ^whose  ? 

Phil.  ThesanrochrysonioooroBsides ! 

Hegio.  It  happens  opportnnely.     G^in  from  him 

My  son's  release,  and  ye  are  both  free  men« 
Tyn.    That  can  I  easily,  on  one  condition. 
Hegio,  Name  it. 
Tyn.  I  ask  no  f ayonr  for  myself ; 

Bat  send  this  man,  this  yarlet  slave  of  mine, 

A  messenger  to  Elis. 
Hegio,  Fd  prefer 

Transacting  the  commission  by  another. 
Tyn.    Then  you  will  send  in  vain.    The  messenger 

Most  be  well  known  to  certify  his  message. 

Fear  him  not.    Beally  he's  a  tmsty  person. 

I  will  remain,  and  answer  with  my  life 

For  his  fidelity. 
Hegio.  Well,  let  him  go. 

Since  yon  are  surety  for  his  reappearance. 

Belease  this  prisoner — ^in  fact  the  two. 

[Slaves  release  ihem  hoth. 
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Too  eaey ;  too  forgetful  of  mj  faults. 

You  apprehend,  I  hope. 
Hegio,  Now  this  is  touching. 

To  hear  these  two  exfcol  each  other's  merits. 

How  little  like  the  common  worldly  custom 

Of  vaunting  self ! 
Phil.  To  waste  no  time  in  words, 

Be  sure  I  never  will,  in  word  or  deed, 

Show  myself  faithless  to  Fhilocrates. 
Hegio.  Good,  worthy  soul — ^thy  hand. 
Phil.  In  everything 

m  think  of  him  as  of  myself. 
Tyn,  I  haven't 

A  doubt  about  the  fact.    But  now  depart. 

Farewell. 
Hegio.  Come,  follow  me ;  first  to  the  banker's, 

Thou'lt  need  the  wherewithal  j  then  to  the  pr»tor. 

To  seek  his  passport. 
PhiL  Then  farewell,  dear  master. 

[Ttndabus  and  Sosia  retire  into  the  house. 
Hegio  {eoUloquiaing).  Success  has  crowned  my  efforts.    This  my 
purchase 

Hks  proved  no  losing  venture.    Yet  I  doubted 

If  I  should  buy  these  men.    The  gods  be  praised 

Who  swayed  me  to  this  just  decision. 

Ho,  slaves !  keep  guard  within  there ;  111  inquire 

Among  my  other  captives  if  there's  any 

Who  knows  this  young  man,  this  Philoorates. 

But  come,  good  Tyndarus,  we'll  not  delay : 

The  sooner  you  are  off,  the  nearer  comes 

Bevival  of  my  long-lost  happiness.  \Exeuntj  l. 

ACT  III.— SCENB  I. 

Enter  Ebgasilus. 

Positive  vnieer — the  man  who  wants  a  dinner,  and  with  diffi. 

culty  finds  one.    Comparative  miserior — he  who  seeks  a  dinner, 

but  finds  nobody  to  give  him  one.    Superlative  miaerrinviAS — the 

unfortunate  being  who  is  excessively  hungry,  and  not  only  dis- 
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covers  no  hospitable  acqunintance,  but  f urthennore  is  ancomfort- 
ably  conscions  that  the  cnpboard  at  home  is  just  as  inhospitable 
too.  That's  me.  I'm  Superlatively  miserrimits.  Of  all  the  days 
that  ever  dawned,  this  is  the  blackest,  I  verily  believe.  Never 
-was  a  poor  wretch  so  utterly  blown  oat  with  hunger.  It's  the 
only  thing  I'm  full  of;  and  it's  by  no  means  a  tightener.  I 
actually  fear  the  next  time  I  sit  down  to  a  good  dinner  my  jaws 
will  forget  how  to  act  from  sheer  inezperieftoe.  To  the  very 
deuce  with  the  artistic  profession  of  a  parasite.  Art  doesn't  pay 
nowadays.  Intellect  is  unproductive.  The  rising  generation  ask 
nobody  to  dinner  except  those  who'll  ask  them  back  again.  It's 
reducing  the  noble  art  of  dining-out  to  a  mere  vulgar  commercial 
transaction.  Just  now  I  went  into  the  Forum.  There  they  were 
— ^the  homuncuU — ^loafing  away  as  usual.  ''  Hallo,  old  fellow,"  I 
said  to  one  young  coxcomb,  "  where  do  you  breakfast  this  mom- 
ing?"  He  didn't  see  it.  **Who  says  Chez  moi?**  I  continued, 
''Don't  all  speak  at  once."  Not  a  smile.  The  joke  fell  flat. 
I  tried  something  racier,  something  that  would  have  won  me  a 
month  of  dinners  ''in  the  brave  days  of  old."  They  were 
impervious — stolid  as  donkeys  contemplating  a  landscape.  I 
retired,  absolutely,  unmistakably  shut  up.  O,  it's  vile,  there's  a 
conspiracy  against  us.  I'll  just  stroll  down  to  the  harbour,  and 
try  that  beat.  If  it  fails,  I  must  even  return  to  Hegio  and  dine 
on — what  really  doesn't  agree  with  me — his  plain  frugal  dinner, 
and  glum  looks  about  this  botheration  brat  of  his.  [^Exit, 

SCBNB  IL 

Enter  Hegto  and  Abistophontbs,  l. 

Hegio.  Things  do  indeed  go  smoothly.    Tve  received 
Nothing  but  gratulation  all  to-day 
About  this  lucky  change  of  prisoners. 
Tyndarus  too  is  on  his  way.    And  then 
How  fortunate  that  I  should  meet  with  you, 
Aristophontes,  'mid  my  other  captives ; 
You,  the  old  comrade  of  Fhilocrates. 
I'm  glad  indeed  to  ease  you  of  your  chains. 
As  you  will  be  again  to  be  united 
To  your  companion.    Come  within  and  seek  him. 

[EfsewU,  c. 
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Scene  in. 

Enter  Ttkdabus,  from  the  house,  stealthily. 

I  really  shonld  feel  obliged  to  anybody  wbo  would  cause  me 
never  to  have  existed,  or  would  annihilate  me  gently  on  the  spot. 
It's  all  out.  I  saw  him — ^Aristophontes,  the  intimate  friend  of  my 
master.  Of  course  he's  come  to  see  me — ^that  is,  you  know,  my 
other  self.  There's  no  way  out  of  this  hobble.  I  shall  calmly 
subside.  Salvation's  self  could  not  save  me.  Plague  on  it.  But 
shall  Tyndarus  say  there's  no  resource  suggested  by  his  fertile 
brain  ?  Il's  base  to  yield.  If  I  do,  it  will  be  the  first  time  I  was 
ever  at  a  loss  for  a  dodge  on  an  emergency. 

Re-enter  Hegio  and  Aaistophontes  (c),  voith  Slaves, 

Hegio,  Why,  where's  Philocrates  ?  I  cannot  find  him. 
Tyn.  (avoiding  them).  It's  coming  now,  a  regular  crash.  There 
can  be  no  mistake  about  it.  Hy  "  friend  "  Aristophontes,  I  wish 
you'd  been  in — ^perhaps  I'd  better  not  specify  the  locality — ^before 
you'd  come  here  to  spoil  ag^ood  plot.  It's  odd  if  I  don't  outbrazen 
you  though. 

Hegio.  (discovering  TYUTyABJis).    Ha,  there  he  is.     Go,  take  him 
by  surprise. 

Aris.    Tyndarus,  why  do  you  avoid  me  thus  P 
Nay,  don't  be  shy.    I  am  as  much  a  slave 
As  you ;  we  differ  not,  though  I  was  free 
And  you  were  bom  a  slave. 
Hegio.  There's  little  wonder 

That  he  avoids  you,  since  you  change  his  name, 
Calling  him  Tyndarus  and  slave. 
Tyn.  (crossing  to  L.).  Hist,  Hegio, 

Be  careful.    This  man  is  a  raving  maniac, 
Dangerous,  quite  refractory.    Beware, 
His  fit  is  on  him  now. 
Hegio.  (to  Slaves).  Take  him  away. 

Aris.    Scoundrel,  you  say  Fm  mad  ?    Oh  Hegio, 

You  surely  don't  believe  him  I 
Tyn.  Have  a  care, 

He's  looking  at  you.    Hark  his  rolling  eye. 
Hegio,  retire. 
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Hegio.  I  own  I  thonght  him  xnad 

When  first  he  called  jon  Tjndaros. 
Tyn.  That's  nothing, 

A  trifling  liberty  with  my  cognomen ; 

He  often  doesn't  know  his  own. 
Hegio.  He  told  me 

Yon  were  his  bosom  friend. 
Tyn,  Mere  idiotoy ! 

Madmen  have  many  friends. 
Aris,  Impostor !    Dare  yon 

Deny  yonr  name  is  Tyndams  ? 
Tyn,  {impudently).  Most  flatly. 

Aris.   And  say  yon  are  Fbilocrates  P 
Tyn.  I  do. 

Deny  it  if  you  dare. 
Aris.  (to  Hsoio).    And  yon  believe  him  ? 
Hegio.  Can  I  do  otherwise  P    This  very  day, 

I  have  despatched  the  Tyndams  yon  speak  of, 

To  this  man's  father. 
Aris,    His !    He's  bom  a  slave, 

'Twere  hard  to  father  him.    Dare  yon  assert 

Yon  were  bom  freeman  ? 
Tyn.  No,  I  never  said  so. 

I  said  that  I  was  bom  Fhilocrates. 
Aris,    This  is  unbearable.    'Twill  drive  me  mad ! 
Tyn,    There,  don't  you  hear  him  ?    Why,  he  says  he's  mad. 

He  must  be  mad  indeed  to  tell  yon  so. 

Most  lunatics  will  swear  they're  sane. 
Hegio,  I'll  send 

And  have  him  chained  again. 
Aris.  Give  me  one  word 

In  private. 
Tyn.  As  you  prize  your  precious  life 

Don't  do  so. 
Hegio.  I'm  not  timid.    Well,  I'll  hear 

What  you've  to  say.  [Tyndarus  telegraphs  to  him. 

Aris.  The  rascal's  making  signs 

To  keep  me  quiet  now. 
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Tyn,  (with  effrontery),  I  made  no  sign. 

{Aside.)  Dead  men  make  none ;  and  I'm  as  good  as  gone. 
Hegio.  Now  speak,  Arlstophontes. 
Aris.  I  repeat 

Thafc  yonder  fellow  is  a  common  slave, 

No  more  Fhilocrates  than  yon  or  I. 
Hegio,  What  say  you  ? 
Tyn.  I  am  a  slayo,  and  so  is  he. 

Fm  common,  p'raps,  bat  he's  tinoommon  ngly. 

Yon  know  we're  slaves  as  well  as  he. 
Arie,  A  slave 

Not  only  is  he,  but  was  bom 

Tyn.  Ezonse  me, 

Bat  have  yda  practised  as  a  monthly  narse 

That  you're  so  well  acquainted  with  my  birth  P 
Hegio.  His  father — ^Thesaurochiysonicocrcasides — 

Was  that  the  name  ? 
Aris.  His  father's  nobody. 

The  ancient  noble  Theodoromedes 

Is  father  of  Fhilocrates,  my  friend. 
Hegio.  It  strikes  me  I've  been  duped ;  but  have  a  care : 

You're  sure 

Aris,  That  this  is  not  Fhilocrates, 

Only  his  hireling  servant  Tyndarus. 

Fve  known  them  both  from  boys. 
Hegio.  Then  I  am  done, 

Without  a  doubt.    I  see  it  clearly  now — 

Master  and  slave  have  changed  their  place  to  trick  me. 

Here,  bind  him — ^bear  him  hence. 
Tyn.  Ay,  bind  me,  bear  me 

Whither  ye  will.    I  had  prepared  for  this. 

I'm  not  afraid  to  die ;  for  o'er  my  tomb. 

However  humble,  Virtue  will  uprear 

A  monument ;  and  for  an  epitaph 

Engrave  the  proudest  record  any  life, 

Be  it  of  slave  or  king,  can  leave  behind  : 

"  Here  Ues  a  man  who  died  to  do  his  duty  I " 
Hegio.  Gro  then,  enjoy  thy  fame — ^in  Acheron. 
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Aris*  (aside).  Fool  that  I  was,  I  might  have  read  the  8ch6m& 

This  slave  has  eaved  Fhilocrates ;  and  I 

Have  mined  him. 
Hegio.  Hast  thou  no  shame  P 

Tyn,  I  shame  ? 

No,  I  have  pride — saoh  pride  as  slaves  can  feel. 

Thon  hast  a  son — a  prisoner.    Had  one 

Bisked  life  to  save  him — ^lied  as  I  have  done — 

Yet  saved  him  still,  woaldst  thou  have  deem'd  it  shame  P 
Hegio  (musing).    Ham  ! 
Tyn.    There  are  virtues  even  slaves  can  share  ; 

The  chief,  fidelity.    Thou'lt  recogpoise 

That  virtue,  when  it  serves  ihj  tarn  to  do  so. 

When  others  profit  bj  it,  then  'tis  vice. 

Should  I  be  honest  if  I  cringed  to  thee, 

And  played  the  traitor  to  my  former  lord, 

Who  was  a  boy  with  me  ?  ( 

Aris,  O  Hegio  I 

Thou'lt  spare  this  main.    He  has  ontwitted  thee, 

But  in  a  noble  cause. 
Hegio.  I  will  not  spare  him 

For  thee,  or  any.     Bear  him  to  the  quarries 

And  let  him  have  no  mercy.  [^Slaves  advance. 

Tyn.  Bnt  one  word. 

I  am  not  going  to  beg  for  clemency, 

But  if ,  as  I  am  sure  he  will,  my  master 

Betarns,  thou'lt  let  me  meet  him. 
Hegio.  Go,  I  say. 

[His  is  dragged  out^  L. 

I  will  not  parley  with  so  base  a  villain. 

Deceived  on  all  sides.  Til  be  credulous 

To  none.    Aristophontes,  back  to  prison ! 

Hy  last  hope  vanished.    One  son  had  I  lost 

In  early  youth,  stolen  by  a  ruffian  slave. 

The  other,  whom  I  seemed  to  grasp  again. 

Is  still  a  prisoner.    I  cannot  bear  it. 

Slave,  get  thee  hence.    To  prison  with  ye  all. 

[AsiSTOFHONTES  is  taken  away.  Etoevmt  otimst • 
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ACT  rv. 

Enter  Ebgasilus. 

Erg,  Great  Japiter,  what  a  delicious  yista  opens  in  perspec- 
tive before  me  1  Of  all  the  days  that  ever  dawned,  (notwith. 
standing  anything  I  may  have  previoasly  said  to  the  contrary) 
I  verily  believe  this  is  the  brightest j  and  the  best  of  all  is,  it's 
only  the  first  of  a  saocession  of  fine  days,  stretching  ont  ad 
infinitum,* 


Eating,  drinking,  gormandising,  gobbling,  g^azzling,  all  day  long ; 
Breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  sapper,  tasty  little  snacks  between ; 
Fan  and  fiddling,  and  toe-twiddling,  all  high  jinks  and  holiday ; 
Never  funds  sunk  down  to  zero,  pockets,  like  my  stomach,  full. 
Off  1^1  bowl  at  once  to  Heg^o,  tell  him  this  auspicious  news : 
Then  to  rouse  his  dormant  kitchen,  then  stir  up  his  lazy  cooks. 
Then  the  jovial  fun  oommenoes,  never  more  to  know  an  end ; 
Life  shall  be  one  long  good  dinner,  with  undying  appetite. 

[_He  goes  towards  the  house, 
ni  knock— 

Enter  Hegio  suddenly.    They  run  against  each  other, 
Hegio,    (l.).      You  did — ^my  brains  out,  very  nearly. 
Erg,     Most  opportunely  met ! 

Hegio,  I'm  glad  you  think  so. 

Erg.     Your  hand — 

Eegio,  I  want  it  here.         [^Pressing  it  to  his  head. 

Erg,  Your  hand,  I  say. 

Kow  have  the  goodness  to  be  very  jolly — 

Exceedingly  delighted ;  own  yourself 

To  be  about  the  happiest  old  bird 

In  all  ^tolia. 
Hegio,  Alas,  my  sorrows 

Outweigh  my  joys. 

*  The  author  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  this  joke  from  an 
antique  volume  of  Punch, 
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Erg,  Excuse  me,  yoa're  mistaken; 

Nay,  more,  jon  fib.    Now  praj  don't  contradict  me ; 

Do  as  I  bid  jon ;  go  into  the  house — 

Tell  them  to  light  a  fire . 

Hegio,  A  fire ! 

Erg.  A  hng^  one, 

Bub  np  the  pots  and  kettles ;  wash  the  dishes ; 

Send  to  the  fishmonger 

Hegio.  Why,  yon  are  dreaming ! 

Erg.     The  pork-batcher — the  ponlterer 

Hegio.  He  raves ! 

Erg.     Get  fish  in  boatf  als,  game  in  heaps,  and  sweets 

By  the  sack-bag,  with  waggon-loads  of  cheese. 
Hegio.  'Tis  monomania ;  and  insanity 

Thns  fixes  on  the  former  tastes  and  habits. 

Alas,  Ergasilns,  thy  biU  of  fare 

Shames  my  poor  larder. 
Erg.  *Tisn*t  for  myself — 

It's  the  first  time  I  ever  ordered  dinner 

For  other  people. 
Hegio.  And  for  whom  P 

Erg.  Tonr  son ! 

Straight  from  the  harbour- come  I :  there  I  left 

Our  Fhilopolemus  just  disembarking. 

Nay  more,  he  has  with  him  in  custody 

The  slave  who  stole  away  your  other  son, 

Years  since. 
Hegio.  You  mock  me  I    Fhilopolemus  ! 

Stalagmus  I    No,  it  cannot  be. 
Erg.  May  hunger 

Cleave  to  my  bones  for  ever  if  'tis  not  so — 

I  cannot  swear  a  deex>er  oath  than  that — 

I  saw  them. 
Hegio,  Saw  my  son  P 

Erg.  Yes,  and  beside  him 

That  veiy  slippery  individual 

Travelling  against  his  wilL 
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Hegxo.  I  d&re  nofc  credit 

The  joyful  news. 
Erg.  Step  down  and  certify  it. 

Segio.  I  fly.  [Qoing,  L. 

Erg.    ,  And  hark  ye,  in  the  interim, 

Leave  me  your  cellarer.    I'll  have  a  feast 

Worthy  to  greet  yonr  son.    Be  sore  he's  hungry 

After  his  prison  &re. 
Hegio.  Yes,  take  carte  hlomehes 

And  if  yonr  news  be  tme  Til  yiotoal  yon 

Yonr  whole  life  long. 
Erg.  That's  vitally  important. 

A  bargain,  mind— wonld  yon  jnst  write  it  down  ? 

JiOffera  tablets. 
Hegio.  I  cannot  stay.  lExit, 

Erg.  He's  off.    Now  won't  I  pnnish 

The  larder  and  domestics  1    Hark  ye,  slaves  (enter  Slaves)  ^ 

Light  fires,  stir  np  the  cooks,  get  all  prepared 

For  a  grand  banquet.    Bnstle  1  (Exetmt  Slaves.)    Now  to 
wreak 

Destruction  on  the  old  sow's  latest  bom : 

To  nip  the  tender  lambkin  of  the  flock. 

And  bring  whole  poultry-yards  to  orj^ianhood. 

m  to  my  province,  hurling  life  and  death 

Cer  my  three  subject  reahns,  fish,  flesh,  and  fowL  [Exit  L. 

Enter  Lad,  a 
Lad.     Jove  and  all  the  gods  destroy  this  pestilent  Ergasilus  I 

Starve  all  parasites,  and  those  who  pamper  to  their  appetites. 

Why,  he's  raised  a  revolution  in  our  long  since  quiet  realms. 

Pots  and  pans,  once  black  and  greasy,  range  themselves 
among  the  grate ; 

Spits  are  bristling  up  in  arms,  and  gridirons  fly  to  join  the 
broil. 

We,  the  despots  of  the  kitchen,  have  to  play  a  second  part — 

Have  to  make  no  end  of  hashes — ^find  we're  in  a  precious 
stewf 

Whilst  this  new  self -constituted  leader  gives  his  laws  to  all— 
VOL.  L  H 
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Wields  his  iron  rod  abore  us — swears  that  flnnkeys  oc^ht 

to  work. 
Slaves !  get  np  a  counter-rerolation,  or  onr  ease  is  gone  t 
These  new  notions  will  destroy  us.    Why,  it's  an  atrocity ! 

{^Exit,  in  om  excited  state,  c. 

ACT  V. 

Enter  (l.)  Kegio,  pHiLOPOLSinTS,  and  Philockatis.    Stixaomus 
following  moodily  in  chains,  led  &y  SosiA  and  Slaves, 

Hegio  {kneeling,  c).    Accept  a  father's  thanks,  high  heayen, 
whose  path 

Thy  sunshine  once  more  lightens.    Those  dark  donds 

Boll  back  again,  since  I  embrace  my  son — 

The  only  child  that  cmel  fortune  leaves  me. 

Deceived,  distracted,  I  can  once  more  own 

Fidelity  a  dweller  npon  earth, 

Since  it  hath  given  me  back  my  son  again. 
Philop.  (raising  him).  Enough  of  woe,  we'll  bury  all  the  past. 

This  gentleman  demands  onr  thanks. 
Philoc.  Nay,  nay, 

I  mean  to  ask  fall  payment,  do  not  fear. 
Hegio,  Ask  what  thon  wilt :  the  service  then  hast  done. 

Beggars  all  payment. 
Philoc.  Give  me  back  my  slave, 

Who  aided  in  the  scheme  you  now  approve, 

The'  donbtless  you  were  angered  at  the  first. 

I  see  him  not. 
Hegio,  Stranger,  I  blush  to  own 

I  have  not  acted  with  that  moderation 

Hy  age  demanded.    I  was  anger'd — ^maddeu'd-— 

And  he  is  suffering  punishment. 
Philoe*  Alas, 

Poor  Tyndams! 
Hegio,  Go,  instantly  release  him.         [Exit  Sosla,  l. 

My  Bole  relief  is  that  his  punishment 

By  thy  good  offices  is  rendered  brief. 
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M7  son,  go  give  a  welcome  to  our  friend 

Fhiloorates.    IVe  a  onall  matter  here 

To  settle  with  jo\a  prisoner.    Stalagmns, 

[Exeunt  Fhiloc.  aind  Philop.  c. 

{lr<micaUy)  Toa  are  a  worthy  fellow — 
iStaL  (l.).  Silenoei  now; 

I'm  not  a  worthy  fellow — never  was, 

Nor  ever  diall  be.    No,  my  honesty 

Won't  benefit  yon  $  don't  rely  on  that. 
Segio,  I'll  shame  yon  then. 
StaL  Don't  reckon  on  my  shame ; 

I  never  leaned  to  modesty. 
Hegio.  Then,  mffian, 

m  teach  yon  how  to  blnsh  from  head  to  foot. 

What  ho !  the  sconrge. 
StdL  Ha,  now  we  come  to  hnsineea. 

In  flattering  me— calling  me  '*  worthy  fellow," 

I  knew  yon  were  not  honest.     I  must  sofFer, 

I  know  I  shall ;  bnt  bate  some  little  fraction 

Of  yonr  revenge,  and  111  speak  ont  the  truth. 

Yon  promise? 
Hegio,  Thns  mnch — ^if  yon  prove  the  truth 

Of  what  yon  say,  yonr  fate  shall  be  far  better 

Than  yon  deserve. 
8tdl.  Enough,  I  like  plain  speaking, 

And  yon  don^  overdo  it.    True,  I  stole 

Tonr  BOO,  and  sold  him. 
Hegio.  Where  ?    To  whom  ? 

8tdl.  InElis, 

To  Theodoromedes. 
Hegio.  Gracious  gods  I 

Can  it  be  so  ?    (Calls.)    Plulocrates,  my  friend, 

Where  are  yon  ? 

Enter  Philociutbs,  c. 
Pkitoc,  Here.    How  can  I  aid  joa,  Hegio  ? 

Eegio,  I  scarce  can  breathe  to  teU  yon  why  I  called. 

Ton  fellow  says  he  sold  my  other  son 

To  Theodoromedes — ^to— yonr  father. 

13553B 
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Philoe.   How  long  since  ? 

8tdL  Now  just  twenty  years. 

PMl.  He  lies, 

I  think. 
8tal,  I  often  do ;  now  for  a  ohange 

I'm  speaking  tmth.    When  yon  were  f onr  years  old, 
To  please  yonr  boyish  whim,  that  child  was  given 
To  be  yonr  slave.    Yon  chang^  his  former  name, 
From  FasgnioB  to^ 
PMloc,  Tyndarns — ^it  was  so. 

Hegio,  And  he  is  living  ? 
Stal,  That  I  know  not — care  not ; 

I  had  my  money. 
Philoc,  (sternly).  He  is  living,  Hegio ; 

Suffering  torture  from  a  father's  hands. 
For  being  simply  honest. 
Hegio,  Spare  me,  spare  me ! 

Conscience  is  bnming  me  with  fiercer  fires 
Than  thy  harsh  words  can  heap  npon  my  head. 
He  comes.    Good  friend,  I  &int,  one  moment — aid  me. 

[^They  support  Atm,  B. 
Enter  Tyndasus  (l.)  chained,  cmd  SosiA. 
Tyn,    Tve  often  smiled  to  see  a  lively  sketch 

Of  Acheron — and  the  wicked  people  there, 
Tortnred  by  vultnres,  serpents.    Hine  has  been 
That  vulg^  minister  of  wrath — the  crow 
With  which  I've  worked  in  those  confonnded  qnaixies. 
There's  my  kind  entertainer,  gentle  Hegio, 
He  don't  seem  well ;  and — ah,  Fhilocrates 
Betnmed! 
Hegio,  Oh,  pardon  me,  my  son,  my  son ! 

Tyn.    Stand  off.    I  don't  admire  your  tender  mercies. 
Yonr  son !  You've  brought  me  to  the  light  again 
'Tis  true ;  but  still  your  ways  are  not  parentaL 
Philoc  Good  Tyndarus.  ITdking  his  hands. 

Tyn,  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you ; 

Extremely  glad,  in  fact.    I  hope  you'll  stop 
This  quairy  business. 
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Philoc,  Far,  far  more  than  that. 

Be  serions.    Yon  old  man  spoke  words  of  truth  : 
He  is  yonr  father ;  jon  his  son.    Yon  slave 
Bore  joa.  from  hence,  years  since.     My  father  bought  you, 
Gave  yon  to  me  a  toy-slave.    Yes,  the  tale 
Is  strange — may  well  distract  thee ;  but  'tis  true. 

Tyr^    A  mist  is  clearing  slowly  from  my  brain. 

This  onoe  strange-seeming  scene  becomes  familiar, 
Long.f aded  outlines  of  my  boyish  home 
Crowd  memory's  canvas ;  and  the  faltering  echoes 
Of  that  old  voice  ring  out — Oh  silvery  sweet ! 
They  are  my  father's.    Nature  cannot  err. 

Hegio.  She  never  does.    Thou  art  my  son  indeed.     [They  embrace, 

Philoe,  Excuse  me,  Hegio,  but  his  present  dress 
Won't  mark  him  quite  one  of  the  family. 

Hegio,  True,  true ;  but  I  am  dazed.    Too  much  g^ood  fortune 
Has  overwhelmed  m&     Come  within,  dear  son : 
These  irons  shall  be  handed  over  yonder. 

\_Pointing  to  Staligkus. 

StdL    Thank  you.    As  I'm  not  overburden'd  now 
With  property,  'twill  be  as  well. 

Hegio,  Lead  on. 

Enier  the  whole  Company,  except  Eboasilus.    Tdbleau, 

Epilooux. 
Kind  spectators,  thus  we  finish  this  our  little  comedy. 
Here  you  see  no  sentimental  story  of  a  lover's  woes ; 
Ko  loose  morals,  no  unveiling  of  a  wife's  unchastity ; 
Ko  confiding  husband  wheedled,  no  young  spendthrift  come  to 

grief. 
But  the  common  joys  and  sorrows  that  affect  each  parent's  heart — 
Common  virtues,  common  vices,  living  in  the  breast  of  slaves. 
If  you  can  accept  our  subject — ^if  you  duly  sympathise 
With  triumphant  virtue,  with  the  merited  defeat  of  vice, 
If  yon  like  a  healthy  moral — favour  us  with  your  applause. 

lExeimt  omnes. 
Just  as  they  have  all  left  the  Stage,  Eboasilus  enters  in  a  violent 

hurry,  cmd  rushes  into  the  house. 
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Perhaps  for  a  series  of  pictures  from  contem- 
porary Roman  life  one  scarcely  could  do  better  than 
take  a  scene  or  two  from  that  thoroughly  funny, 
bustling  comedy  the  "  Mostellaria,"  which  has  been 
well  described  by  the  title  of  ''The  Haunted 
House/'  The  two  following  tableaux  are  again 
from  a  MS.  version  of  the  comedy. 

The  first  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  Boman  fine 
lady  with  her  maid ;  and  the  situation  pretty  well 
explains  itself.  Fhilolaches  is  the  inevitable  but 
interesting  young  roue  of  nearly  every  Latin 
comedy. 

THE  BOMAN  BELLE  AT  HEB  TOILETTE. 

Callidauates.    Fhilematium.    Scapha. 
Enter  Fhilolaches  (b.),  with  a  hlasd  air. 

Philo.  (a).  A  man  in  lore,  like  me,  has  a  right  to  be  at  oooe 
poetical  and  philoBcphical.  Tm  going  to  be  both.  Ttq  been 
tnmiDg  it  oyer  in  my  mind  (I  wonld  aaj  mj  heart  if  1  had  oae 
left),  what  I  shaU  compare  man  to — I  mean  man  in  the 
abstract,  the  ideal  generic  homo,  I  find  him  to  be  like  a  house. 
Listen  whilst  I  prove  my  simile  philosophical,  if  not  poetical. 
The  honse  newly  built  is  tamed  oat  of  hand,  a  credit  to  the 
carpenter  and  mason.  A  dirty  family  comes  in,  and  soon  takes 
the  shine  oat.  Or  even  failing  this,  bad. weather  oomes — sain 
comes  —  there's  a  tile  off.  Landlord  won't,  repair.  Mcace 
tarn  oomeB.  The  walls  begin  to  be  painted  in  water^ooloniB. 
The  beams  rot ;  and  (withoat  any  fault  in  the  orig^inal  boilder) 
the  house  gradually  assomes  the  appearance  of  the  Court  of 
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Chancery.  Apply  thu  to  tlie  case  of  the  ideal  homo.  Parents 
caref oUy  build  np  their  boys — send  them  to  school  (or  college  as 
they  term  it  nowadays),  teach  them  all  the  ingemLce  artea,  not 
omitting  a  few  of  the  decorative  arts  as  well.  So  goes  on  the 
workman's  work.  So  long  as  I  myself  was  a  g^od  boy,  society 
confessed  me  a  "  nice"  yoong  man.  Bat  then  I  took  the  reins  into 
my  own  hands,  and  so  the  rains  came  down  npon  this  honse  of 
mine.  Idleness  was  the  first  shower.  Some  people  always 
said  I  had  a  tile  off  originally.  Be  that  as  it  may,  more 
rain  came.  Philematinm  reigned  snpreme  orer  my  affections. 
Heigho !  I  did  fall  in  loye  and  no  mistake.  There  was  a  soft 
place  here  (pointing  to  his  heart)  if  not  in  my  head.  Alas  I  I'm 
afraid  the  poor  crazy  honse  is  done  for.  Yes  (serioxuly).  I  do 
look  back  with  regret,  or  something  like  it — ^when  I  think  how 
once  I  shone  in  the  gymnasiimi  with  qnoit  or  ball,  in  foot-race 
or  on  horseback.  It's  aJl  over  now,  and  whose  fault  ?  Ah,  here 
she  comes  I    It's  going  to  rain  now!  [Tdkea  V.R, 


Enter  Philematium  a/nd  Scafha. 

FhiU.      I  seldom  haye  enjoyed  my  cooling  bath 

More  thoroughly. 
8ca,  Why,  yes,  you're  monstrous  clesin. 

The  gods  reward  your  labours. 
PhiU,  Labours,  woman  ? 

What  labours  ? 
Sea,  Why  it  took  a  deal  of  scrubbing 

To  make  you  look  so  spruce. 
Fhilo.  (aside),  O  gentle  Venus  I 

Here  is  the  golden  shower  that  whelmed  the  home 

Of  my  poor  heart.    Fail  not,  ye  heavenly  rains. 

Fan,  fall,  poor  house ;  for  thou  art  all  her  own. 
PhiU.      Say,  Scapha,  does  my  robe  become  me  ?    Think'st  thou 

Philolaches  will  like  it? 
3ca»  Deck  yourself 

With  love  for  him,  and  he  will  loye  you  well. 

He  loves  you,  not  your  robes. 
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Philo,  A  happy  Baying, 

That  shall  be  happily  rewarded,  Scapha. 
Ah,  she  is  learned  in  the  lore  of  love. 

Phile,      Bee  now. 

Sea.  See  what  ? 

Phile.  Say,  is  my  whole  attire 

What  one  could  wish  ? 

8ca,  'Tis  the  reward  of  virtae 

To  look  most  gracef nl,  acting  gracefully. 

Philo.      Dear  Scapha,  I  will  heap  my  bounty  on  thee ; 
Thoa  shalt  not  praise  her  gratis. 

Phile.  {coquettiahly).  Flatterer! 

Sea.         No,  I*m  no  flatterer.    Though  you're  beautiful 
And  virtuous,  you're  a  fool. 

Phile.  Thank  you.    And  why  ? 

Sea.         Because  you're  constant.    All  your  mass  of  charms 
You  heap  on  one,  when  you  should  scatter  them 
In  sweets  amongst  a  score  of  loyers. 

Philo.  (aside).  Jove 

And  all  the  gods  destroy  me,  but  Til  strangle 
This  heterodox  old  female. 

Phile.  Scapha,  Scapha, 

You're  teaching  me  bad  doctrine. 

8ca.  You're  a  fool 

If  you  hold  any  other.    You  believe 
Fhilolaches  will  love  you  skill  as  now, 
But  time  will  change  him. 

Phile.  I  think  not. 

Sea.  You  hope  not, 

And  so  believe  not.    'Tis  a  happy  creed, 
But  foolish,  foolish  girl.    You  ask  a  proof — 
Look  upon  me.    Yes,  I  had  lovers  once, 
Believed  them  once.    Time  did  his  work  on  me, 
Silvered  my  hair,  and  bowed  my  frame ;  then  all 
Dropt  from  me,  as  the  leaves  from  wintiy  trees. 

Phih,      Pity  but  you  had  dropped  too. 

Phile.  {thoughtfully).  I'll  not  think  it. 

No,  he  has  bought  me  out  of  slavery; 
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Has  made  me  all  I  am.    I  must  lore  him, 

And  him  aloae. 
Fliilo,  Dear  girl ! 

Sea,  Bomantic,  very ! 

Bat  most  impolitic.    YonVe  got  jour  freedom, 

Fhilolaches  has  paid  for  it.    There  ends 

All  caose  for  constancy. 
Phile,  XJng^racions  maxim. 

Sea,         And  then  the  habits  of  Fhilolaches  ; 

It  can't  last  long  yon  know.    He  eats  and  drinks, 

Gives  feasts 

Pkilo,  (aside).  He'll  be  most  economical 

Henceforth,  as  far  as  you're  concerned,  old  lady. 
Sea,         Then,  if  yon  snnb  all  lovers,  when  the  smash 

Gomes,  as  it  must  come  soon,  where  will  you  be  ? 
Phile.       Silence !    I  will  not  hear  another  word 

Against  my  own  Fhilolaches. 
Sea.  Well,  well, 

I  see  you're  proof.    At  least  I've  done  my  duty. 
Phile,      Bring  hither  now  the  mirror  and  my  trinkets. 

I  fain  would  look  my  best  to-day,  against 

The  coming  of  F^hilolaches. 
Sea.  What  needs 

A  mirror  for  the  face  of  beauty,  since 

All  Yenus  is  reflected  in  thy  face  ? 

[^She  makes  derisive  signs  behind  her  hack. 

Philo.  (aside).  Well  said  again !    I  think  I'll  give  a  trifle 

To  the  old  woman — ^no,  I  won't,  though. 
Phile.  Bring 

The  ceruse. 
Sea.  Ceruse !    Wherefore  ? 

Phile.  Why,  to  whiten 

My  cheeks. 
Sea,  To  whiten  whitest  ivory 

With  lampblack ! 
Philo.  Bravo,  Scapha,  neatly  said  I 

"  To  whiten  ivory  with  lampblack ! " 
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Phile.  Now 

The  rouge. 
Sea.         I  must  protest.    Ton  paint  the  rose. 

Kature  has  done  her  work  too  perfectly. 

See  in  the  mirror. 
Philo,  Happj,  happ7  mirror — 

Nestling  thns  closely  to  that  peerless  cheek ! 
Sea,         Fray  take  a  towel. 
PMle.  Why  ? 

8ca,  Quick — ^wipe  your  hands. 

The  silver  from  the  mirror  may  pollute 

Those  spotless  fingers. 
Philo.  Flattery  has  limits. 

This  aged  party  rather  oversteps  them. 
Phile,      Now  I'll  perfume  me. 
Sea.  (fimUy).  No! 

Phile.  And  why  not,  Bcapha  P 

Sea.         'Tis  treason.    If  you'd  eaten  onions,  yes. 

Nature's  best  fragrance  is  no  soent  at  alL 
Phih.      Sound  doctrine  that. 
Phile,  In  brief,  then,  is  my  robe 

And  all  becoming  ? 
Sea,  I'll  not  even  look. 

[^Arranges  it  very  car^fuUy, 

Phile.      Woman ! 

Sea.  Because  I  hold  that  doctrine  true, 

"  Beauty,  when  unadorned" — ^you  know  the  resL 

You're  perfect. 
Philo.  {advancing).  Yes,  she  is.    I  can  no  more 

Refrain.    Behold  me,  fairest,  at  thy  feet. 
Phile,      Fhilolaches !    I  sought  to  make  myself 

Worthy  this  meeting. 
Philo.  Thou  art  all  perfection. 

Bcapha,  retire.    Bear  hence  these  needless  trinkets. 

[JBasit  ScAFHA. 

Thou'lt  banquet  here  with  me  ? 
Phile.  E'en  as  thon  wilt. 
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PhUo,      Oh  priceleBS  words !    What,  slave  I 

[^ErUer  Boy, 
Bring  farth  the  tables, 
Cool  water  for  onr  hands,  and  dice>  and  nngnents. 
Barely  we'll  feast  to-day. 

Bat  who  comes  yonder  ? 
Sorely  'tis  Callidamates  and  Delphium. 
Our  friend  seems  oyercome.    Let  ns  retire. 
And  wait  for  them  at  table. 

[Slaves  bring  tables,  couches,  ^c.     They  recline. 

In  tlie  next  scene  we  have  the  incident  which 
gives  the  title  to  the  play ;  and  also  something  like 
a  reference  to  Koman  spirit-rapping.  Here  the 
characters  are  the  idiotic  old  man  and  the  astute 
slave^  who  are-  again  staple  commodities  in  almost 
every  Roman  comedy. 


THE   GHOST! 

T&AKio,  Philolachsb,  Thxubofidks. 

Tra,        Jupiter  supreme,  and  all  ye  little  gods  and  goddesses. 

How  have  I  offended,  that  yon  aim  at  my  destmction 

thus? 
We're  undone,  poor  yirtuons  I,  and  my  young  ward 

Philolaches. 
Such  a  sight  I    The  guvnor^s  coming  home,  I  saw  him 

disembark. 
Tee  J  there's  not  the  smallest  doubt,  it's  all  U.P.  with 

Tranio.  [To  the  audience. 

Is  there  anyone  here  present  who'll  come  forward  like  a 

man. 
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Just  to  Bfcand  inside  mj  shoes,  and  calmly  take  the 

oonseqaence  ? 
'Twon't  be  more  than  tortare,  or  at  most  a  case  of  life 

and  death. 
Come — ^1*11  pay  yon  handsome.    Who  says  yes  ?    Now, 

don't  speak  all  at  once. 

[He  contemplates  the  tables  romantically,  L. 

Philo.  (advances,  s.).  Bravo !  we'll  look  for  something  tasty  now ; 

Tranio's  returned.    Why,  Tranio  ! 

Tra.  (l.).  Don't  look  jolly, 

Now  don't,  for  I  can't  stand  it. 

Philo.      What's  in  the  wind  ? 

Tra,         Yonr  father  was  jast  now. 

It  blew  him  to  the  harbour. 
Philo,  What  ?    My  father 

Eetumed ! 
Tra,  Unfortunately  safe  and  sound. 

Philo,      You  jest. 
Tra,  A  pleasant  thing  to  joke  upon  ! 

No  the  old  gentleman's  real  flesh  and  blood; 

No  joke  for  us. 
Phih,  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Tra,  Why,  first, 

Clear  all  this  stuff  away.    Keep  a  cool  head 

And  I've  a  scheme. 
Philo,  What  scheme  can  serve  our  turn  ? 

My  father's  here,  you  say 

Tra,  But  won't  be  long 

If  I  succeed.    What  think  you  of  a  plan 

To  scare  away  the  old  man  from  the  house  ? 

Won't  it  be  beautiful  ?    There,  aU  pack  in. 
Philo.      Where  shall  I  be  ? 
Tra,  Do  you  ask  where,  you  rogue  ? 

Why,  where  you  always  are,  and  always  would  be, 

Along  with  her.    Go  in. 
PhUo,  But  what  to  do  ? 
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jEVa.         Emphatically  nothing.     Go  within, 

Eat,  drink,  keep  onlj  reasonably  qniet. 

And  lock  the  door  secnrely.    Leave  the  rest 

To  me  to  manage. 

Philo.  'Tis  an  easy  task. 

Trci.         Shonid  the  old  gentleman  essay  the  knocker, 
Jnst  take  no  notice;  since  the  exercise 
May  do  him  good.    It  won't  affect  yonr  nerres. 

Philo,      And  nothing  more  ? 

Tra,  As  I  observed  before. 

Precisely  nothing. 

Philo,  Into  yonr  hands,  good  Tranio, 

Do  we  commit  our  fortunes.     Come  within. 

[Pbilolachss  retires  into  the  house. 

Tra.  (solus).  There's  nothing  benefits  a  man  so  much 
As  jnst  a  fair  amoont  of  impudence. 
Yonr  fool  will  hhish  about  his  peccadilloes. 
And  get  found  out.    It  takes  a  clever  fellow 
To  brazen  out  his  schemes.    It  will  be  strange, 
If  I  don't  bring  about  to-day  a  trifling  chaos. 
And  from  it  call  up  order.  {_Enter  Boy. 

Now  then,  youngster, 
Why  are  you  here  ? 

Boy.  My  master  bade  me  pray 

You'd  spare  no  pains  to  drive  away  his  father, 
Before  he  enters. 

Tra,  Tell  your  master,  boy. 

The  venerable  party  shall  decamp 
More  nimbly  than  you'd  give  him  credit  for, 
Go  on ;  shut  up  the  house.  [Exit  Boy. 

Now  let  him  come 
As  soon  as  pleases  him.    I'll  stand  aside 
And  watch  my  opportunity.    He's  here. 

[Tba.  retires,  R.  u. 
Enter  Thzuropidss. 

Then.  I  thank  that  most  respectable  of  all  marine  deities, 
Neptune,  for  landing  me  with  as  much  life  as  I  have  left  in  my 
old  body.    I  have  been  awfully  ill;  and  I  promise  that  august 
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personage  if  ever  he  catolies  me  on  his  element  again^  he  may 
sexre  mo  as  mnch  worse  as  he  likes. 

Tra.  {aside).  Neptane,  70a  rascal,  why  did  70a  lose  snch  an 
ezoellent  opportnnit7  of  taking  this  substantial  old  gentleman  to 
70ur  bosom  ? 

Theu.  Three  7earB  have  I  been  absent  in  Egypt.  How  glad 
the  slayes  and  all  will  be  to  see  me ! 

Tra.  I,  for  one,  shonld  have  been  mnch  more  pleased  to  hear 
7on*d  been  made  into  a  mnmm7  in  Eg^pt. 

Theu.  Bat  what  means  this  ?  The  door  shnt  P  All  deserted ! 
I'll  knock. — He7  here,  someone  open  the  door,  he7  f         [£noci«. 

Tra,  (advancing).  Who  is  that  knocking  at  the  door  ? 

TJieu,  (takes  L.).  Wh7,  this  is  Tranio — Tranio,  don't  70nknow 
70nr  old  master  ? 

Tra,  What,  Thenropides !  m7  master  ?  safe  I  oh  what  a  Iiapp7 
meeting.    And  are  7on  well  ? 

Theu,  Does  there  look  mnch  amiss,  7on  dog?  But,  I  say, 
what's  the  matter  P  Have  7on  all  taken  leave  of  7onr  senses  ? 
Here  are  yon  walking  in  the  street,  not  a  soul  about  the  house, 
no  one  to  open  the  door.  Tve  worn  out  m7  boots  with 
kicking. 

Tra,  You  haven't  touched  the  door  P 

Theu.  Touched  it !    I  had  a  good  mind  to  smash  it  in. 

Tra.  Touched  that  door  ? 

Theu,  Yes,  touched  it,  knocked  at  it ;  what  then  ? 

Tra.  Ah,  m7  poor  dear  old  master,  that's  just  it,  what  then  P 
who  can  venture  to  8a7  what  then  ?  Oh  it's  horrible  to  contem- 
plate. Do  run — ^flee — abscond.  But,  no,  did  7on  reall7  knock 
at  the  door  ? 

Theu,  Confound  the  fellow !  How  could  I  knock  at  the  door 
without  touching  p 

Tra.  Then  it's  all  over.    You've  done  for  us. 

Theu.  Us,  who  P 

Tra.  All  of  us. 

Theu.  What  does  the  mad  fellow  mean  P 

Tra.  I  don't  think  70u've  a  chance  of  saving  one  of  ns. 

Theu,  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  explain  what  all  this 
PonsePBe  is  aboat  ? 
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jtVa.  (soUmniy)*  'Tis  seyen  months  since  we  left  that  house ; 
and  not  a  soul  has  crossed  the  threshold  since.    Hem  I  {aside)* 
Them^,  And  why  so  ? 

Tra.  Oh  wait.    Do  look  romid ;  see  if  anybody's  listening. 
Theu,  There^s  no  one  here ;  go  on. 
Tra.  Wen — there,  Fm  snre  I  heard  something.    Do  lock. 
Thevu  Go  on,  blockhead. 

Tra,    The  hoase  is — ^huah — ^let  mo  whisper — ^is  Haumtsd  ! 
Tkevu  Haunted— with  what  ?    Bats  ? 

Tra,    Don't  joke.    A  horrible  tragedy  was  committed  there  a 
long  time  ago,  and  it  has  only  juat  come  to  light. 
Thm,  Who  did  it  ?  and  what  P 

Tra,  Somebody  kiUed  somebody  else  for  the  sake  of  his 
money. 

Thett,  Well. 

Tra.  Well,  and  the  defnnot  party  was  boried— do  omne 
farther  away— in  there.  {^Pointing  to  the  house. 

Tkeu.  Bless  my  life !     Bnt  how  did  you  find  this  oat  ? 
Tra.  ni  tell  yon.    Tour  son  had  snpped  ont — ^tookjiothing 
indigestible,  I  do  assore  yon — oame  home ;  all  of  ns  went  to  bed; 
slept ;  when  on  a  sadden  your  son  shrieked  awf  ally. 
Theu.  Hy  son  ? 

Tra.  Yes ;  and  when  I  came  he  told  me  a  dead  man  had  been 
talking  with  him. 
Thetk  In  his  sleep  P 

Tra.  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question ;  could  you  expect  a 
respectable  ghost  of  sixty  years'  standing  to  talk  to  a  man  when 
he  was  awake  ?  Of  course  he  was  asleep.  Now  this  is  what  the 
ghost  said.  Imagine  me  a  tall  sepulchral  figare,  with  nothing 
partioDlar  on  except  my  bones : — 

I  was  a  guest  who  came  across  the  sea. 
This  is  my  house.    I  am  its  rightful  owner. 
The  gods  below  won't  own  me,  since  I  came 
Before  my  time — cut  prematurely  off 
By  murder — ^yes,  my  host  despatched  me  here. 
Left  me  half  buried  here,  and  stole  my  gold. 
This  house  is  mine,  not  thine.    I'm  in  possession ; 
Bo  hare  the  kindness  to  eyacuate. 
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So  spoke  the  shade ;  and  'twould  take  me  a  twelvemonth  to 
tell  you  the  horrible  noises  bj  which  he  at  last  bullied  ns  into 
compliance  with  his  notice  to  quit.    Hush  1    What  was  that  ? 

Theu,  (frightened).  What  ?    Where  ?    Who  ? 

Tra.  Didn't  the  door  croak  ?    Did  you  hear  a  rapping  ? 

Theu.  I  yerilj  believe  I  did.  I  haven't  a  drop  of  blood  in  my 
veins.  I  feel  as  though  that  sepulchral  visitor  was  carrying  me 
off  alive  to  Hades. 

Tra,  (aside).  So  far  so  good.  Tve  frightened  him  rarely ; 
but  then  this  can't  go  on — somebody's  sure  to  spoil  a  good  plot. 

Theu,  What's  that  you're  muttering  to  yourself,  Tranio  ? 

Tra,  I  was  saying  I  wish  you'd  stand  farther  off  from  the 
door ;  you  are  such  a  foolhardy  old  man. 

Theu,  But  you  don't  seem  afraid. 

Tra.  I !  oh  no !  the  dead  man  and  I  understand  one  another. 

Theu,  Couldn't  you  say  a  word  for  me  ? 

Tra.  No  use ;  you  knocked  at  the  door — that's  an  unpardon- 
able offence.  Spirits  reserve  to  themeelves  the  right  of  spirit 
''rapping"  nowadays.  There's  only  one  chance  you  have — ^run 
for  it. 

Theu,  Youll  run  too !    Come  on ! 

Tra,  I  tell  you  no.  The  ghost  and  I  understand  one  another, 
and  I  never  knocked  at  the  door.    Bun,  I  say. 

Thsu,  Hercules  befriend  me  !    I'm  off.  {Exity  hastily,  L. 

Tra.  (solus).  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well  done,  ye  little  gods  and 
goddesses.  I'm  obliged  to  you  for  helping  me  to  cajole  our  old 
friend. 


Cicero  (^'De  Off."  i.  29)  ranks  Plautus  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Old  Attic  Comedy — ^the 
highest  compliment  that  could  be  paid  in  the 
estimation  of  one  who  so  habitnally  ''spoke 
Greek,'*  who  perhaps  thought  in  Greek,  as  it  is 
said  the  late  Bishop  Maltby  did.    His  identification 
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witli  the  writers  of  the  New  Comedy  would  be 
far  more  appropriate.  The  fan  of  Flautos  is 
derived  largely  from  his  looking  at  the  bright 
side  of  every  scene  which  he  depicts,  even  under 
circumstances  where  it  seems  difficult  to  find  a 
silver  lining  for  the  dark  cloud.  Horace  did 
not  like  him.  He  thought  Plautus  ''improper.'' 
This  is  rather  an  amusing  objection  to  come  from 
such  a  quarter ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  find  the  sharpest  critics  among  those  who  them- 
selves most  frequently  offend  against  propriety. 
Plautus  has  left  us  twenty  comedies,  full  of  fun, 
sparkling  with  humour,  bristling  with  bad  puns; 
but  it  would,  we  are  free  to  confess,  be  difficult 
to  say  that  his  incongruity  is  always  free  from 
the  objectionable  element  of  danger,  exempt  though 
it  be  from  the  ingredient  of  pain. 

Terence,  the  friend  of  Lsdlius  and  Scipio,  was 
a  writer  of  altogether  different  calibre  from  Plautus, 
and  though  perhaps  embodying  rather  genteel 
comedy  than  broad  farce,  is  almost  more  of  a 
representative  man  in  a  work  which  seeks  to 
convey  to  non-classical  readers  the  spirit  rather 
than  the  mere  letter  of  antique  fun.  We  know 
Terence  best  by  his  being  put  on  the  stage  annually 
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at  Westminster,  Flaatas  very  rarely  nsurpicg  lik 
place  tkere.  Daring  *  several  years  in  sncoessioiL 
of  late  tHe  "  Trinnmmus  ^'  of  Flautns  lias  only 
onoe  been  acted,  while  tlie  clianges  have  been 
rang  on  tbe  presentable  plays  of  Terence.  These 
are  the  ''Andria/'  &e  "Adelphi/'  and  the 
"Phormio/'  Terence  r^resents  the  period  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  the  Second  and  the  Third 
Panic  Wars,  and  only  six  of  his  comedies  have 
come  down  to  as.  These  are  the  '^Andria/' 
"Emmckua,"  "Adelphi,"  "Heaaton  Timornm^os," 
"Hecyra/'  and  "Phormio.''  The  first  is  the 
f ayoorite  on  the  modem  stage ;  bat  the  "  Ade^hi '' 
was  acted  at  Westminster  in  1872,  and  again  in. 
1877.  The  following  is  a  metrical  version  of  the 
plot ''  made  easy  '^  in  one  of  the  fanny  papers : 

Old  Micio,  the  nioest  of  celibate  nmikeyB, 
Takes  JFmc^mjm,  deemed  of  all  mcsali  the  hater, 
Erovides  him  with  toggery,  money,  and  flnnkeya, 
And  keeps  him  from  Demea,  his  angry  old  pater. 
liTow  Demea  (I  ought  to  observe,  by-the-way, 
The  paterfamilias  was  Hide's  brother). 
While  hating  his  one  son,  afEected  the  other. 
Who  turns  out,  in  fact,  the  b£ie  noir  of  the  plajy 
The  hypocrite  Ctesipho,  meek  and  demure, 
A  real  Joseph  Sur&oe,  bat  diam  Bimon  Pare. 

This  Ctesipho  spoons,  altogether  atCb  rosA, 
A  lac^  h8  ne'er  wonld  lu^  jndB  flora  igwsa; 
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Tm  told  sbe  wu  in  the  theatrical  way, 

No  doubt  an  Athenian  dams  d»  haUet 

(For,  though  in  a  Latin  dreBB  we  Bee  the  pieoe, 

These  slippery  comedies  all  oame  from  Greece)  ; 

And  he  got  his  fast  brother — ^the  conduct  was  shady — 

To  save  him  his  morals  and  bolt  with  the  lady. 


Now  i^flohinna — ^isn't  it  really  quite  fanny 

How  warmhearted  scapegraces  err  in  this  way  ? — 

Had  ventured  his  honest  addresses  to  pay 

To  a  0weet  Grecian  giri,  with  good  looks,  bnt  no  money. 

Against  his  proceedings  of  coarse  she  set  her  face, 

When  she  heard  the  abdaction  (all  cauaA  J.  Sarface). 

The  hypocrite  liked  his  liaison  it  may  be, 

The  thriftless  pair  married,  and  she  had  a  baby. 

Of  coarse  when  it  happens  is  always  a  toss-np. 

Bat  on  snch  proceedings  Fate  still  tarns  her  candle, 

This  served  some  old  Greek  Mrs.  Grandy  for  gossip, 

And  wBBn*t  there  then  jnst  a  nice  bit  of  scandal! 


The  jolly  old  baocalere,  lOcio,  chuckled. 

While  down  most  decidedly  Demea  knuckled. 

And,  as  you  will  always  discover  the  case, 

When  fogies  from  one  hobby  change  their  devotions. 

He  turned  in  quite  other  direction  his  face. 

Talked  slang,  and  decidedly  went  in  for  **  notions.** 

Even  pensioning  handsomely  off  the  slave  Syms, 

From  whom  the  young  madcap  gained  most  of  his  vims. 

It  always  is  thus  that  a  pigheaded  pater 

Goes  crooked  to  render  some  bent "  stick  "  the  8tia%hiar, 

With  small  escapades  first  outrageously  quarrels, 

nien  throws  up  straitladng,  and  with  it  swamps  monls. 


The  good  via  media's  always  much  safer, 
I  quite  think  with  PublioB  Terentius  Af er. 

I  2 
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Let  others  malign  him ;  but  still  for  myself  I 
Approve  of  the  teaching  enshrined  in  Adelphi, 
Which  'gainst  all  excesses  a  strong  diatribe  is, 
Thus  gagging  **  In  medio  tutissimus  ibis" 


For  all,  except  a  select  few,  the  performance 
of  a  Latin  comedy  is  rather  a  ponderous  matter; 
and  could  only  have  been  surpassed  by  Dr.  Valpy's 
pupils,  who  used  to  represent  entire  Greek 
tragedies.  An  original  idea  was  started  by  a 
London  schoolmaster  some  years  ago,  who  wished 
to  sustain  the  classical  element  in  his  Christmas 
play,  yet  at  the  same  time  to  amuse  his  auditors 
by  letting  the  youthful  corps  dramatique  do  some- 
thing in  the  vernacular.  Accordingly  he  had  a 
very  free-and-easy  version  of  the  "Andria'' 
performed  a  few  days  after  the  original  comedy 
had  been  acted  at  Westminster.  The  plan  suc- 
ceeded. All  the  fun  of  the  old  comedy  was 
retained.  The  objectionable  parts  were  excised; 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  comedy  was  fairly 
enough  conveyed.  The  following  is  an  abridged 
version,  some  of  the  songs,  which  were  of  an 
ephemeral  character,  being  omitted: 
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A    FBEE-AND-EAST    VERSION    OP 

THE    ANDRIA    OP    TERENCE. 

^^^^'       ^    I  Two  old  fogies. 
CHREMES,   S  •'^ 

PAMPHILUS,  8imo*8  son,  a  sharp  young  blade, 

GHABINUS,  an  obtuse  youth,  d/readfully  in  love. 

DA V  U  S,  Pamjgihilus*  servant,  a  smart  yormg  man. 

BYERHIA,  a  b<yy  in  buttons. 

LESBIA,  a  Sairey  Qamp, 

DBOMO,  an  am.tique  Calcraft. 

CBITO,  a  distinguished  foreigner. 

GLYCEBIUM,  on  unspeakably  beautiful  young  lady. 

Scene— London ;  Time — ^The  present  "Period." 

Costumes — Combination  of  the  classical  and  commonplace. 

The  music  selected  from  Chappell's  "Poptdar  Music    of   the 

Olden  Time." 

Enter,  before  the  curtain,  Pbologus. 

Pro,         Ladies  and  gentlemen — ^but  no ;  'twere'wrong 
For  humble  prose  to  ask  your  patience  long ; 
I'll  giye  my  prologue  in  a  comic  song. 

Song— Peologus.    Air—"  The  Ratcatcher's  Daughter." 

I. 
Not  long  ago,  at  Westminster, 

That's  down  beside  the  water, 
They  played  old  Terence's  comedy 
Concerning  Chremes'  daughter. 
They're  all  quite  pat  in 
Talking  Latin 
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Bonnd  about  that  qnarter; 

Whilst  here  give  we 

A  yersion  free 
Of  the  story  of  Chromes'  daughter. 


IL. 

But  never  fear  that,  even  here, 

The  classic  mnse  we'd  slaughter. 
Although  wo  chaff  and  make  you  laugh 
With  our  story  of  Ghremes'  daughter. 

We'll  give  you  enough 

Of  the  good  old  stuff — 
A  sort  of  Terence-and- water — 

So  each  kind  friend 

Attention  lend 
To  our  story  of  Ghremes'  daughter. 

ScENi— 'MZ2  round  8t.  PauVs,'*    Rouses  of  SiMO  and  Ghsiiibs 
with  brass  plates,  on  opposite  sides  of  "  Greek  Street** 

Enter  Sixo. 

8imo.      In  the  original  comedy  of  Terence 
Will  Sosia  I  have  a  long  oonf&nenoe. 
Since  we've  no  Sosia,  I  appeal  to  you, 
I  want  you  to  be  socia-hle — do — 
It  wHl  secure  our  mutual  delectation, 
Will  Buch  Go-operative  As-«ocia-tion. 
If  to  amuse  you  honestly  I  try, 
I'm  sure  you  will  be  pleased,  and  so  sliall  I. 

Now,  why  our  drama's  action  should  we  dog 
With  a  great  long  unmeaning  dialogue  ? 
A  monologue  will  do.    You've  had  a  prologue. 
So  in  another  song  I'U  go  the  whole  hog. 
I  want  to  tell  you,  on  that  pleasant  plan, 
I've  got  A  son,  and  he's  a  nice  young  man. 
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Song"— Sua    Air — **  Kiuicy  Dttwson." 

I. 

When  first  I  married,  years  a^, 
I  thought  it  very  nice,  yon  know, 
And  nerer  felt  the  leAst  bit  slow 

In  that  delightfol  time,  O ! 
Bat  when  a  son  and  heir  we  had. 
There  nerer  was  so  blest  a  dad, 
I  thonght  him,  0,  the  finest  lad, 

And  so  did  Mrs.  Simo. 

II. 

He  proved  a  very  handsome  boy. 
Grew  np  to  coat  and  corduroy. 
His  pa's  delight,  his  mater's  joy— 

We  never  had  but  one  son. 
I  sent  him  to  a  school  far-famed. 
The  principal  was  Johnson  named, 
To  spoil  him  J.  was  not  ashamed, 

No  more  was  Mrs.  Johnson. 

He  went  to  college  in  due  oonrse, 

He  boated,  played,  and  kept  his  horse. 

Amused  himself,  but  nothing  worse 

In  all  that  rattling  time,  0 1 
And  now  he's  grown  quite  spick  and  Cfpan, 
We  think  him,  0,  the  nioest  man 
We  ever  saw,  or  ever  can, 

Myself  and  Mrs.  Simo. 

IV. 

But  just  one  word  upon  the  sly 
We've  some  idea — ^Ma  and  I — 
That  Pamphilus  has  cast  his  eye 
Upon  a  nymph  sublime,  O I 
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For  boys  won't  let  the  girls  alone. 
And  sure  he's  got  it  in  his  bone — 
'Twas  in  his  mater's  and  my  own/ 
Myself  and  Hrs.  Simo. 

Yes,  it's  enough  a  father  fond  to  frighten, 
Whose  son  is  suoh  an  Admirable  Crichton. 
It's  settled,  then ;  nem,  corUf  of  conrse,  I  carry 
My  resolution — ^Pamphilns  must  marry. 
Fhilnmena,  the  daughter  of  old  Chremes, 
Is  just  the  one  to  aid  me  in  my  sche-mes. 
She's  bold  and  rich;  in  both  respects  high-mettled. 
So  Pamphilns,  my  boy,  your  hash  is  settled. 
Here's  his  "  yonng  gentleman." 

Enter  Davus. 

Dav.  Bless  ns  and  save  ns ! 

My  gnvnor's  gavnor !    My  respects,  sir. 
Simo.  Davns, 

A  word  with  yon,  and  don't  deceive  me.    Hark  ye, 

Davns,  I  fear  yonr  master  is  skylarky. 
Dav.        If  rising  with  the  lark  is  what  yon  mean, 

An  innocenter  tit  was  never  seen. 

And  then  for  tall  talk,  why  there's  no  denying 

No  skylark  ever  could  be  more  highflying. 

An  day  he's  reading ;  never  makes  a  joke ; 

Never  drinks  beer ;  can't  bear  tobacco-smoke, 

In  fact,  I  tell  you 

Simo,  Lies  without  an  end. 

Don't  try  that  kind  of  game  with  me,  my  friend. 

I  know  quite  well,  to  tell  the  honest  truth, 

Pamphilus  isn't  a  bad  kind  of  youth ; 

But  still  a  gpreat  improvement  must  attend 

Men  if  they're  married. 
Lav,  What,  the  married  mend ! 

Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir ;  then  he's  so  steady. 

(Aside)  And  the  worst  of  it  is  he's  spliced  already, 

Or  next  door  to  it. 


^ 
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Simo,  Listen  now,  I  aay, 

Don't  you  urge  Pamphilas  to  disobey 

Hy  wisheB. 
Dav,  Me !   My  joy  I  can't  depict 

To  think  of  Pampbilns  a  Benedict. 

Bat  tell  me  who's  the  lady  of  his  choice ; 

He's  not  told  me. 
Simo,  He  never  had  a  voice 

In  the  affair.    'Tis  I  myself  have  canght  her ; 

Why,  she's  Philnmena,  friend  Chremes'  daughter. 

No  bride  so  large  a  dowry  would  have  brought, 

And — ^but  what's  on  your  mind  ?    You're  lost  in  thought. 
Dau,        Ko.     I  but  asked  myself  if,  in  this  case, 

Fd  be  expected  to  vacate  my  place. 

He'll  make  a  butler,  or  some  other  prig  o'  me. 

(Aside)  1  see  no  hope  for  him.    He's  safe  for  bigamy. 
Simo,      Here's  Pamphilus.    Now  see  that  you  convey 

My  wishes  to  him.    Name  the  wedding-day 

At  shortest  notice.    In  a  modem  drama 

I  should  do  this,  of  course,  or  else  his  mama. 

As  'tis,  I  tell  my  slave,  as  you'd  expect ; 

It's  much  more  classical,  if  not  correct.  [^Exit  Snco. 

Pa3CPHIL|js  enters,  and  stands  at  wing  during  song. 

Song— Davus.    Aii^ "  There's  nae  luck." 

I  really  can't  perceive  my  way 
From  out  this  complication ; 
In  fact  beg^  to  feel  myself 
Approaching  obf  ascation. 
But  still  we  clever  fellows  let 
No  trifling  matters  bore  us, 
And  so  I'll  beg  you,  if  you  please, 
To  list  a  Latin  chorus. 

Etfii  Bolers  et  acer  sum 

Et  pland  hand  ignavus ; 
Eg^  sum  tamen,  credite, 
Non  CBdipus,  sed  Davns. 
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I  don't  believe  ishafi  folks  saoceed 

B7  •nkdxLg  indignation ; 
And  BO  a  gentler  mode  I'll  try^ 

That  is — conciliation, 
m  wheedle  this  old  gentleman, 

Or  else  I  fear  he^  floor  na  ; 
And  noW)  to  calm  my  nerres,  I'll  jnfit 

Bepeat  that  Latin  ehoms. 
Etsi  solera,  &o. 

Dav,        Whaty  Pamphiliia  I 

Panu  Didn't  joa  see  me  ? 

Dav,  Pooh  t 

In  classic  dramas  people  never  do. 

Bat  if  joa'ye  heard  mj  song^  70m  know  jomr  fiither 

With  his  eonfounded  plans  has  stamped  me,  lather. 

Yon  miut  be  mamed. 
Pam.  Married ! 

Dav,  Yes.    Go  through  it> 

Or,  what  will  serve  as  weU,  promise  to  do  it. 
Panu       Promise !  rash  man,  such  dangerous  schemes  to  teach ; 

These  women  always  pull  one  ap  for  breach* 
Dav.        Breach,  do  you  say  ?    Avoid  such  dubious  speeches. 

It's  your  fault  if  she  ever  gets  the  breaches^ 
Pam.       But  who's  the  lady  ?    Tell  me. 
Dav,  Her  voluminous 

And  portly  figure  yoa  know. 
Pam,  What,  Philumena's  ? 

Dav,        The  same,  of  coarse,  yoa'U  find  her  portly  rather. 

She  lived  on  milk,  and  Chre-mes  is  her  father. 
Pam,       She's  got  a  voice  like  thnnder. 
Dav,  Yes,  she's  stumung. 

Pam.       But  do  for  pity's  sake  suspend  your  panning. 


Duet — ^Pamphilus  and  Davits.    Air — **  Cease  your  funning. 

Pam,  Cease  your  punning^ 

Use  your  cunning ; 
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Eaoli  of  OS  is  in  a  mess. 

Nonsense  shnnning 

Quick  be  running 
On  some  scheme  of  nsef  olness. 

EnsewhUn 

Pam.  Cease  joor  panning. 

Use  jonr  cnnniDg ; 
Each  of  ns  is  in  a  mess. 
Dav.  I'll  stop  punning, 

Use  my  canning, 
8o(xi  relieve  you  from  your  meas. 

Pam.  She's  a  stonner — 

Beal  A-one-er, 
Why  she  wants  me  I  oan't  goasi ; 

Bat  m  shnn  her. 

And  IVe  done  her. 
Though  it's  got  me  in  a  mess. 

\En9eafnhle  as  'before, 

Pam,       To  Glyoerie,  my  bosom's  only  queen, 
I  lost  my  heart  as  slick  as  glycerine  ; 
And  shall  it  now  slip  from  her  ?    Tempter,  cease, 
Though  she  is  Glycerine,  and  this  is  Greece  i 
With  grief  I'm  quite  beside  myself  and  undone. 
This  isn't  Greece,  I  recollect,  but  London. 
That's  greasy  too,  sometimes,  though — not  to  flatter — 
But  still,  as  Mr.  Toole  observes,  "  No  matter." 

Da/u,        Now  please  with  groans  don't  lengthen  out  this  scene. 

Pam.       What  answer  shall  I  make,  then  ? 

Dav,  All  serene. 

Treat  it  just  like  a  bill.    If  you  can't  do  it. 
Stave  it  off  for  the  present,  and  renew  it. 

Pam,       Besolved.    Let's  vanish,  and  in  something  nice 

Drink  the  good  fortune  of  our  new  device.  \_Exeunt 
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Enter  Charinus,  despondingly. 

Char,      My  sympathising  friends,  jon  see  before  ye 
The  blighted  being  of  the  present  story. 
I  haven't  lost  my  father  or  my  mother, 
My  little  sister,  or  my  great  big  brother — 
Tve  lost  my  love.    She's  given  to  another. 
That's  why  this  monmf  ol  spectaole  yon  see. 

That's  why  I  weep.    Hinc  illm  lacrymoB  ! 

» 

[^Squeezes  wet  handkerchief  <m  the  stage. 


Song— Chajmnus.    Air—"  The  Miller  of  the  Dee." 
(Hino  illas  lacrymas.) 

I  know  that  it  mast  wring  yonr  hearts 

So  sad  a  sight  to  see — 
It's  sadder  than  that  miller  man 

Who  lived  beside  the  Dee. 
I'm  forced  to  sing,  from  mom  to  night, 

More  dolef  al  strains  than  he. 
I  care  for  somebody — don't  I  just  ? — 

Bat  she  don't  care  for  me. 

I  love  my  pa,  I  love  my  ma, 

My  brothers,  sisters  small, 
My  maiden  aants,  my  g^randmamma, 

My  coasins  one  and  all. 
Bat  one  whom  I  love  far  before, 

A  fair  and  lovely  she, 
Who  once  was  mine,  is  now  no  more ; 

Hinc  illsD  lacrymso. 

[Pocket-  handkerchief, 

1  don't  intend  to  tell  yon,  mind, 

My  love  has  gone  and  died ; 
For,  if  she  had,  I'd  simply  go 

And  lay  me  by  her  side. 
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But,  Bmce  I  did  not  pop  forthwith, 

More  basinesB-like  was  he ; 
So  he  proposed,  and  she  said  "  Yes ; " 

Hino  illsD  lacrymso* 

Gone — and  I  always  loved  that  girl  so  well ! 

Grone — ^like  the  old  proverbial  dear  gazelle ! 

Or  like  that  piece  of  toast  so  large  and  wide 

T!ha,t  always  tumbles  on  the  battered  side. 

I  thonght  that  Hymen's  knot  would  soon  entwine  us, 

But  now  it's  quite  undone. 

Enter  Fahphilus. 

Pam»  Hallo,  Gharinus ! 

Why,  my  good  fellow,  what  on  earth's  the  matter  ? 

I  have  seen  people  rosier  and  fatter. 
Char,  (melodramatically).  Caitiff,  begone!      Bufflan!     Wonldst 
-dare  to  laugh. 

Or,  like  to  Marius  'mid  the  ruins,  chaff  P 

Yet  stay,  I  doubt  that  language  metaphoric 

Is  not  appropriate,  e'en  if  historic. 

I'll  change  my  style.    I'll  be  myself  again. 

And  80  go  mad,  softly  become  insane. 

Pamphilus,  you  have  wronged  me. 
Pam.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  I've  made  a  hit  of  it. 

I  know  your  meaning.    I'm  such  tricks  above, 

I  haven't  filched  away  your  lady-love ; 

And  I'm  provided  with  a  love,  you  sappy. 

Take  your  Philumena,  and — there — be  happy. 

I  love,  as  you're  aware,  my  Glyceric  j 

'Tis  she,  and  she  alone,  my  wife  shall  be. 
Char,      Why,  who  from  this  dilemma  e'er  can  save  us  P 
Pam,       Here  our  deliverer  you  may  see — 

Enter  Davus. 
Char,  Ah  Davus ! 
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Dav,        They're  coming.    Kow  let's  simply  sizig  "  Eaf oozlenmi" 
And  you  sball  see  how  nicely  I'll  bamboozle  'em. 

Soli  and  Ensemble — "  Kafoosleiim." 

Dav.  m  bamboozle  'em  (tris), 

Telling  'em  such  stnffers. 
Pam,  Hell  bamboozle  'em, 

Antiqnated  buffers. 
Char,  O  the  noodledmn 

Of  those  ancient  buffers. 
Ensemble.  Stand  aside,  and  yon  shall  see 

How  the  pair  wiU  diddled  be. 
By  a  simple  strategy. 

Seedy  pair  of  snnffers  I 

Dav,        Now  stand  aside;  yon  needn't  fear  their  gaze^ 
They  never  see  one  in  these  classic  plays. 

Enter  Siuo  and  Ghsemxs,  quarreTUng. 

Chre,      I  tell  yon  ''tis  a  fact. 

8imo.  I  tell  you  'tistf  t. 

Chre,      I  say  that  he's  a  rake. 

Simo,  I  B&j  lie  isn't  i 

Prove  it. 
Ch/re,  I  will.    Tve  seen  him  turn  his  feet 

Behind  a  big  cigar  down  B«gent  Street; 

That's  virtuous,  isn't  it  ?    Is  that  the  plan 

Affected  by  your  model  **  nice  young  man?" 

He  flirts. 
Simo,  He  dovCt, 

Chre.  He  do,  with  "browns  or  blondes ; 

Tve  seen  him  wink  at  girls  of  Spiers  and  Pond's ; 

I've  seen  him  spoon  at  balls 

8imo»  Now  that's  a  onomner ; 

You  ainH. 
Chre.  Hay  I  suggest  yon  don't  talk  grammar  ? 

I  has. 
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Simo.  And  don't  yon  be  in  snoh  a  kuny,. 

Yon  haven't  mnch  regard  for  Idndley  Murray. 

I  say  my  boy's  a  ffweill  of  the  fitvt  water, 

A  precions  deal  too  good  to  salt  your  daughter. 
Chre.       Well  then,  I'll  keep  her.    Bnrely  that's  bnt  fair ; 

She'll  Uve  and  breathe  -without  yoor  ru/n  and  air. 
8imo,       Keep  her ;  for  I  repeat  my  son's  a  model. 
Chre.       Say  that  again,  I'll  orack  yonr  empty  noddle. 
8imo»       Try  it.    I'll  dislocate  your  bottle-nose. ' 
Dav.        I  most  iiidvanoe,  or  else  they'U  come  to  blows. 

[^Advances. 

Qood  morning,  gents. 
Chre,  Why,  here's  the  reiy  fellow 

Who,  if  he  Hkes,  your  son's  misdeeds  can  tell  o'. 
8imo.       Ten  of  his  many  yirtaes,  sir,  Vm.  thinking. 

Where  is  yonr  master  ? 
Chre.  Is  he  smoking,  drinking. 

Or  playing  cards  P 
Dav.  Oh,  if  yon  please,  sir,  don't. 

I  can't  betray  my  maater;  and  I  wont. 
8imo.      Betray]    What  mean  yon  f    Speak,  yon  ngly  gipsy. 
Chre.       Say  where  he  is. 

Dav,  At  home,  and  very  tipsy. 

Chre,       I  told  yon  so;  and  now  inform  ns,  do, 

Has  he  a  sweetheartP 
8imo.  No. 

Dav,  Yes — one  or  two. 

Chre,       Two  sweethearts!  and  expects  to^t  from  me  money ! 

He's  qualifying  for  an  Agapemone  I 

What  say  yon  bow  P 
8imo,  Lies]  snre  as  Vm  a  Ticmto, 

rn  haye  him  pnnished  for  it.    What  ho  I  Dromo. 

[Enter  Droho,  -wifh  cat-o'^nine'taiU. 

Take  off  this  man  for  robbing  my  sonSsi  fame. 

And  doing  violence  to  his  good  name. 

Take  him  and  flog  him-;  or,  -atlcasfc,  not  yon, 

My  venerable  Caloraft,  you  -won't  do. 

Get  those  stoat  warders  down  from  Fenton-ville, 
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Who'll  lay  the  lash  upon  him  wifch  a  will. 

Let's  see  your  cat.    Why,  sir,  this  thing's  a  fool, 

Fit  for  some  dame  who  keeps  a  village  school. 

Get  one  that  he  can  feel,  I  say,  my  friend, 

It's  kinder  to  the  rascals  m  the  end. 

Take  him  away,  the  scoondrel  pettifogging ; 

John  Boll's  at  present  going  in  for  flogging. 

He  takes  np  everything  red-hot,  does  John ; 

And  now  I  say  move  off. 
Dro,  I  say  move  on. 

lExeunt  Dromo  and  Dattjs. 
Chre,       Well,  that's  a  charge  that  people  will  surprise. 

What's  he  accnsed  of  P 
Simo.  Why,  of  telling  lies. 

Chre.       Were  that  a  crime,  whoever  would  go  free  ? 

Would  it  be  you,  d'you  think,  or  even  me  ? 

Ours  is  an  age,  with  all  its  great  civility. 

That's  quite  unlimited  in  Zie^bility. 

And  lies  are  all  connived  (you  may  be  sure)  at. 

As  Terence  says :  *'  Id  populus  non  curat." 
Simo,       The  subject's  one  that  might  a  song  inspire 

Lying  and  liars 

Chre.  Well,  then,  strike  the  lyre. 

Song  and  Duet.    Aii^— "  Statute  Fair." 

Chre,  When  Httle  boys  beg  in  the  streets. 

And  vow  they're  ill  and  dying. 
We  cuff  them  hard,  because  we  say 

The  wretched  imps  are  lying. 
But  swindling  on  a  larger  scale 

A  scoundrel  feels  secure  at, 
For  that's  a  wholesale  lie,  and  then 
Id  populus  non  curat. 
BotK  Id  populus  non  curat, 

Or  even  look  demure  at ; 
If  only  lies  are  large  enough, 
Id  populus  non  curat. 
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Simo.  When  little  girls  tell  tiny  fibs 

We  tnm  all  roary-tory, 
And  tell  how  Hens  ate  the  child 
Who  told  one  naughty  story. 
Bat  when  the  girls  adorn  themselres 
With  hair-dye,  paint,  and  chignon, 
They  look  so  nice,  that  in  a  trice 
We  alter  onr  opinion. 
BotK  Id  popnlns  non  onrat, 

But  look  like  Simon  Pure  at ; 
If  only  lies  show  well  outside. 
Id  populus  non  curat. 

Chre.  If  people  tell  ns  Hes  in  words 

We  may  say  their  sin  is  crying ; 
But  journalists  may  write  them  down. 

And  no  one  caJls  it  lying. 
If  you  tell  me  a  yerbal  fib, 

You'll  have  to  mind  what  you're  at ; 
But  pile  it  up,  and  write  it  down — 
Id  populus  non  curat. 
Both,  Id  populus  non  curat, 

But  fire  away  cocksure  at ; 
Tell  only  systematic  lies, 
Id  populus  non  curat. « 

Simo,  A  lady  with  the  curate  flirts, 

And  talks  of  love  undying; 
And  he,  poor  spoon,  no  notion  has 

The  lady  fair  is  lying. 
But  when  she  finds  a  richer  swaia. 

She  jilts  the  wretched  curate : 
And  all  her  lies  folks  think  but  wise — 
Id  populus  non  curat. 
Both,  Id  populus  non  curat, 

They  don't  admire  a  poor  rat. 
They  like  the  dame  to  "  make  her  game  "-« 
Id  populus  non  curat. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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8imo.      This  great  snspeiiBe  I  feel  ahonld  be  Bst  right  to. 

Enter  Btbrhia^ 

Byr,        Pleaaei  sir,  a  gent — (hands  card), 

8%mo,       Who's  this ?    Can  jon  aoeP 

Chre.  (reading),  Crito. 

Enter  Gsito,  Bayub,  aaid  Daouo. 

8imo,       Hallo,  mj  dear  friend,  Oiito.    How  d'ye  do  ? 

But  I  forgot,  he  can  but  parlej-YOO.  [^Sees  Dayus. 

You  rascal  J    Who  the  diokena  sent  for  yon  ? 
JDai7.        Yon  know  yon  oan't  make  oat  this  stranger's  lingo, 

I  came  back  to  interpret. 
Simo,  Bi^bt,  by  jingo. 

That  sUgfat  impediment  I  quite  fozgoL 

And  now — ^but  jiist  you're  pardoned  on  the  spot — 

Inquire  what  Mc  Orito  wants  with  ma. 

£DaVU8  and  Csno  talk,    Chasinus  and  Pamphilus 
advance. 

Hallo  !  Gharinus,  and  my  son  1  see ; 

I  thought,  sir,  you  were  tipsy.    Why  you're  laughing^ 

What,  is  it  possible  the  slave  was  chaffing  ? 
Pam,       Hy  most  respected  venerable  father, 

In  modem  classic  phrase  I  answer — rather. 
Chr,        On  second  thoughts,  then,  I  approve  your  plans, 

Accept  my  daughter  for  this  nioe  young  man. 

[GHAKiNns  weeps  alovd. 

Now  what* B  tfae  matter  with  this  spoaney  lubber  P 
Dav,        'Tis  but  a  wail — 
Chr,  A  idiale  1    Tjb  pnfy  bhibber. 

Accept  my  daughter,  sir. 
Pcm»  Declined  with  thanks. 

As  they  observe  when  I  draw  dheqiieB  on  banks. 

Is  she  your  only  child  ?  Have  you  no  other  P 
Chr,  Beally  I  don't  know.  Better  Bsk  her  mother. 
i>civ.        Or,  better  stiU,  eatdi  of  yon  hold  your  tongue. 

And  hear  friend  Orito's  tidiqg  Baifls  or  sung. 
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Song—DATUB.    Air—"  Nice  little  tight  Httle  island." 

Years  sinoe,  lie  tells  me  that  your  daughter,  aged  three, 

Being  tired  of  her  life  npon  drj  land, 
Set  sail,  and  got  wrecked,  as  of  coarse  yon'd  expect. 

And  was  washed  npon  Andres's  island. 
The  child  lived  and  gn^w,  as  a  good  many  do, 

And  the  tmth  may  concisely  be  stated, 
Betnmed  on  the  sly,  canght  oar  Famphilos'  eye, 
And  all  on  the  quiet  they  mated. 

That  girl  from  Andres's  island,  who's  torned  np  again 
npon  diy  land, 
Whose  name's  Glyceric, 
Proves  his  daughter  to  be, 
And  no  stranger  from  Andros's  island. 

{Repeai  in  chjorua. 

Enter  Glyci:biuh,  wiih  Lzsbia. 

8\mo,       I  say  this  story's  rather  commonplace ; 
'Tis  but  a  sort  of  female  Tiohbome  caae. 

Pam,       To  put  an  end  to  anything  like  strife. 

Let  me  present  your  daughter,  sir — ^my  wife. 

Chr*         Of  coarse  with  joy  I'm  very  nearly  wild — 
It  just  occurs  to  me,  we  had  a  child 
Who  vanished  at  the  age  mature  of  three^ 
And  I've  no  doubt — ^though  altered — ^this  is  i^. 

£funo.       Grammar  again!     I  must  correct  you,  sir; 

Tm  positive  upon  one  point — that's  her. 

But  who's  the  f emaJe  making  all  this  fuss  P 

And  what's  this  card  P' 

[Lesbia  ^eumJU  ecurd. 

Chre.  (reads).  **  Lesbia^  the  monthly  nuss.** 

There,  le^ve  off  curtsying,  good  woman,  do ; 
Surely  there's  time  enough  to  think  of  you. 
But  Where's  that  youth,  so  prone  his  eye  to  water  P 

[Chabinus  advcmcea,  weeping  hUtterly. 

Oome  home  with  me,  and  take  my  other  daugfatei^ 
And  do  look  happier.    Philumena 
Is  what  70a  ory  for,  ain't  it  t 

E  2 
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Char.  Teg,  papa. 

Dav.        So  all  are  happy,  and  I  think  yoa'U  say 

I've  managed  things  in  qnite  a  classic  way. 

Egad,  I'll  marry  this  old  monthly  nuss, 

And  change  my  motto.    Henceforth  'twill  ran  thus : 

''  Ego  non  Dayns  sum,  sed  CEdipos." 

Finale—"  Orf^  Galop." 

Dav,        Stop  yonr  talking,  chalks  be  walking, 

Happiness  there's  nothing  balking ; 

Billing,  cooing,  wedding,  wooing, 

AH  you  see  has  been  my  doing. 
Simo.       All  my  error  I'm  confessing. 
Chr.        So  am  I  too.    Take  my  blessing. 
Char,      Very  nicely  all's  progressing. 
Pam,       Nicely,  thanks  to  Davos. 
All.         Bravo,  Davns ! 
Dav,        Gents,  I'm  obligated,  very. 
All.         Bravo,  Davns! 
Dav.        Your  approval  makes  me  merry. 
All.         Bravo,  Davns ! 
Dav.        Here  I  stand  and  cry  hooray ! 
All.  Bravo,  Davns ! 

Dav.        With  a  galop  end  onr  play* 

The  cliief  feature  in  a  Westminster  play,  how- 
ever, and  perhaps  the  happiest  possible  method 
of  fosing  the  old  fan  with  modem  ideas,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Epilogue  which  is  given  after  the 
comedy  on  the  last  evening  of  representation,  and 
in  which  some  subject  of  the  day  is  treated  in 
the  most  sparkling  elegiac  verse.  One  of  the 
London    newspapers,  some  years  ago,   originated 
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the  custom  of  Having  tHe  Epilogae  translated 
into  English  verse^  and  presenting  it  to  its  readers 
on  the  morning  following  its  representation  on 
the  stage  of  the  Westminster  Dormitory.  This 
is  a  regular  tour  de  force,  for  the  play  is  not  over 
before  ten  o^clock  at  nighty  and  the  Epilogue 
(for  obvious  reasons)  is  not  procurable  for  love 
or  money  until  the  moment  of  representation. 
The  feat  of  translation^  therefore,  must  be  ac- 
complished currente  ealamo  between  ten  o'clock 
at  night  and  whatever  the  small  hour  of  the 
morning  is  at  which  this  particular  newspaper 
goes  to  press.  In  these  days  of  early  newspaper 
trains,  it  must  be  a  very  smaU  one  indeed.  The 
following  Epilogue  to  the  ^'Andria,''  represented 
in  1871,  deals  largely  with  that  ever-recurrent 
British  institution — strikes  and  lock-outs.  The 
idea  of  a  strike  among  sage  femmes  shows  the 
writer  of  this  jeu  d' esprit  to  be  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Comedy. 

Epilooxtx  to  the  Andria,  1871. 

Datus  and  Dbomo  each  camplaina  qf  his  lot,  and  the  latter  suggests  : 

To  heal  your  ills  the  dailj  papers  heed, 

Bat  I  forgot,  my  Dromo — jon  can't  read. 

There  are  who  more  than  ten  honrs'  work  decline. 

And  there  are  those  who  can't  stand  more  than  nine. 
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Others,  again,  the  price  of  food  enrages. 

So  inoommensarate  with  scantj  wages. 

What  do  these  injured  ones  P    Thej  go  on  strike. 

Desert  their  masters,  and  their  work  alike. 

Dro.        I'd  heard  as  much. 

Dav,  Well,  let  ns  strike,  than,  too. 

Free  life  for  ever !     Slavery,  adien ! 

Dro.         Bat  food  and  wine  I    I  can't  dispense  with  that. 

Pair.        Twonld  do  yon  good.    At  present  you're  too  fat. 
Besides,  the  workmen's  f  ands  keep  all  alike 
Who  for  the  common  good  go  oat  on  strike. 
Monnt  only  the  cernleaa  rosette. 
Straightway  yoaVe  naught  to  do,  and  all  to  get. 

Enter  Smo. 

8%mo  (fo  Bavus),  Sirrah,  what  are  you  doing  here  P 

JDav*  Why,  naught. 

Simo  (to  Dromo).  And  you,  sir  ? 

Dro,  Helping  Daros. 

Simo,  So  I  thought. 

But  hark  ye,  knaves,  where  are  the  rest  P    The  spout 
Lets  in  the  rain.    The  plumber  has  gone  out. 
And  Pamphilus  has  split  his  garments  nether. 
No  tailor's  by  to  sew  the  rents  together. 
The  carpenter — ^I  tow  they're  all  alike. 

Dav.        Of  course  they  are.    We've  all  gone  out  on  strike. 

Simo,       On  strike,  you  say.    The  word,  though  not  misliking. 
Your  present  state  seems  anything  but  striking. 
Striking  implies  some  vis.    In  you  I  see 
Kothing  except  the  vis  inertioB, 

Dro,         I  know  what's  "-vis  " — 

Dav.  And  I  "inertia.'* 

Simo,      But  what  has  brought  you  to  the  street  ?  oome,  say. 

Dav.        Freedom,  too  long  denied — 

Simo,  For  beer  and  skitUes. 

Dav.        We  ore  resolved  on  freedom — 

Simc,  Minus  victuals. 
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J)av,        Yes,  I  am  hniifp^.  {Bed  rings).  Ah,  that  sound  of  peoooh 

Wakes  pleasant  memories.     Eh,  my  friead  obese  P 

Yet  now  for  freedom  I  its  claims  forego. 

And,  Simo,  if  the  force  of  strikes  jon'd  know, 

m  first  enlighten  yon.    We  working  men 

Stand  for  nine  honrs  of  work ;  we  toon't  stand  ten. 

For  standing  too  long  at  one's  work,  joa  know. 

Often  cnrtails  oar  standing  here  below. 

So  do  the  working  men  of  every  station 

Meet  thus  in  one  snblime  Association. 

Yon  know  the  kind  of  people  that  I  mean. 

The  grimy  men  who  boild  each  big  machine. 

The  men  who  delve  below  the  earth  in  night 

And  gmb  the  coal  that  keeps  yonr  fireside  bright. 

Carpenters,  masons,  dyers,  and  such  like, 

Are  all  with  one  consent  on  strike. 
Simo.  Strike? 

Dov.  Strike. 

8imo.       What  is't  they  do  ? 
Dav.  Yoor  comprehension's  small. 

To  strike  means  simply  to  do  nangfat  at  alL 
Simo,      And  lose  their  wages  P 
Dav»  Not  a  doubt  aboat  it. 

Simo.      Their  victuals  too  P 
Dav.  They  loam  to  do  without  it. 

With  arms  behind  their  backs  they  all,  yon  see, 

Desert  you — 
Simo.  Nay,  desert  themselves,  not  me. 

You  brace  of  scoundrels,  worthy  of  one  cord ! 

But  honest  Byrrhia's  faithful  to  his  lord. 

Enter  Bybmeia. 
Byr.         I  am,  and  nothing  more  desire  with  yon*        [To  Dayub. 
Dav.        Indeed ;  then  list,  young  fellow,  what  well  do 

The  great  Association  which  you're  dodging 

Will  stop  at  once  your  meat  and  drink  and  lodging. 

And  money — 
Simo.  Thus  embodied  do  we 

Their  boasted  liberty — ^Fraternity ! 
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Byr.         Do  what  you  will.    To  me  it's  very  plaiiii 
It  pays  me  best  to  go  to  work  again. 

Enter  Pamphilus. 

Simo.      Whatia't? 

Pom.  Heard  ever  anyone  the  like  ? 

The  bakers  are  with  one  consent  on  strike. 

None  in  the  nomber  of  their  work  are  touchers- 
Enter  Ghabinus. 

Simo,      Anyone  else  on  strike  P 

Char.  O,  yes — ^the  hutchers. 

Enter  SosiA. 

Simo.       Hither  comes  Sosia.    What  news,  my  hearty  P 
Sosia.      IVe  tidings  for  a  certain  married  party. 

Charinus,  you're  a  happy  father — ^twins. 
Pam,        A  righteoas  retribution  for  his  sins ! 
Sosia,      And  Fate  is  liberal  alike  to  you ; 

You're  a  papa  likewise,  my  boy,  of  two. 
Sosia,      TJtrique  labor  par  ! 
Byr,  Of  each  alike 

May  be  observed,  these  ladies  ain't  on  strike. 

Enter  Mysis. 

Mysis,     O,  lawk-a-deary ! 

Simo,  Someone  else  struck  P 

Mysis.  Wuss 

Than  all  the  rest — Lesbia,  the  monthly  nuss ! 
AU,  This  is  a  strike  we  cannot  laugh  to  scorn. 

Byr^-        Why,  no  one  won't  be  able  to  be  born! 

Enter  Lbsbia,  decked  out  with  hltis  ribbons. 

Enter  Ohbemes,  followed  by  Siho, 

Simo,       Hail,  Chremes  I 

rjiXe.  Why,  what's  up  ? 
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Simo,  The  task  is  small 

To  answer  jon.    Jnst  nothing's  *'  up  "  at  all. 
Work's  at  a  standatilL    This  we've  come  nnto 
As  onr  resolre — ^high  pay  and  naught  to  do. 
Yes,  one  and  all  agreed.    The  last  to  tramp 
Is  our  obstetric  friend  here — Sairey  Gamp. 
And  sore  that's  Orito  following  in  yonr  wake, 
Who's  led  these  folks  into  their  hnge  mistake. 

Crito.      Beproaches,  Simo,  deign  awhile  to  spare, 

Sore  not  for  you  alone  heaven's  sun  and  air. 

No,  there  are  those  to  whom  onr  thoughts  we  g^ve, 

Who  have  with  you  an  equal  right  to  live. 

Know  you  the  constant  labour  to  produce. 

The  luxuries  you  ask  for  daily  use  P 

Think  yon  of  those  who  dig  beneath  the  ground 

To  make  your  hearth  send  genial  firelight  round  ? 

Guess  you  their  toil  who  build  the  vast  machine 

That  distant  countries  may  by  you  be  seen  P 

The  man  who  tints  your  stuffs  with  rosy  dye 

Lives  in  a  squalid  home  of  penury. 

Think  upon  these.    'Tis  little  Gk)d  has  given, 

Let  them  at  least  enjoy  the  gifts  of  heaven. 

Chre.       He  asks  but  reason.    Let  then  each  profession 
And  trade  resolve  on  mutual  concession. 
Workmen,  seek  wage  proportioned  to  our  pow'rs : 
Simo,  concede  the  coveted  nine  hours. 
Butchers  and  bakers,  back  to  work,  I  say, 
You  cut  your  throats  each  hour  you  stop  away. 
And,  Lesbia,  don't  forget  your  labouring  classes. 
Yours  is  a  task  e'en  Nature's  self  surpasses* 

Les.         Four  hinfants  !    Surely  you  must  look  on  I  as 
A  Briareus,  or  hundred-handed  Gyas. 

Chre,       No,  that  would  be  unreasoning  indeed. 

Two  brace  of  twins  to  bid  you  bear  or  feed. 
Tm  proud  to  tell  you  that  each  happy  pater 
.    Will  straight  invest  in  a  perambulator. 
And  a  small  maid  to  wheel  it  will  be  wanted. 

Le$,         And,  mind,  my  month  is  what  I  strike  for — • 
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8imo,  Granted. 

So  JUfw,  no  more  diBiuibed  by  fancies  fliglity, 
Deyote  yonr  energies  to  aqoa-ritsB ; 
Or,  p'raps  70a  may  prefer  to  stow  within 
Ghreat  goes  of  unsophisticated  gin. 
And  fees  redonbled  eYerj  time  too  great  a 
Nnmher  is  bom — ^fees  in  fact  "pro  re  natd'* 
Whilst  yet  another  privilege  shall  follow. 
No  man  shall  take  yonr  office — ^not  Apollou 
But  still  inToked — ^I  freely  promise  this— 
The  old  aagefemmef  **  Yenns  de  Medicis.** 

Byr,         S0|  then,  oontiniiaiLae  for  this  race  of  sinners 

Bav,        And,  Dromo,  yon  and  I  may  get  onr  dinners. 

Crito  (to  the  Avdience),  Three  nights  each  year  we  gafiinr  in  this 
way. 
We  to  enact,  and  yon  to  see  our  play. 
'Tis  an  old  costom,  coming  from  of  yore. 
What  we  do  now  onr  fathers  did  before. 
This  year  a  sndden  sorrow  veiled  the  land, 
And  o'er  the  Palace  spread  its  hateful  hand. 
From  diore  to  shore  ^ed  sorrow's  ominous  hum, 
And  poor  Thalia  here  was  stricken  dumb. 
When,  lo,  a  respite  !    E'en  in  blackest  night 
The  dawn  of  Hope  was  bom  in  blessed  light. 
Joy,  England,  in  that  one  reviving  word, 
As  joys  the  Palace  for  its  Prince  restor'd ! 
So  has  onr  year  to  former  years  been  like> 
And  weVe  no  cause,  thank  Heaven,  to  go  on  strike. 
Our  task  we  much  prefer  to  idle  ease, 
No  fear  for  wages,  e'en  in  times  like  these; 
Since  all  the  wage  we  ask  is — ^Yon  to  please^ 

The  Epilogue  to  the  '^Adelphi''  in  thefollowiiig 
year  (1872)  dealt  with  matters  which^  at  a  subse- 
quent period^  became  unhappily  historic,  being 
none  other  than  the  perennial  "  Eastern  Question.'' 
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Epilogue. 

Three  Emperon  smUed  at  a  table,  covered  with  green  clotK 
JEschinus  {as  Emperor  of  Qermany), 

Impeiial  brethren,  thus  we  meet ;  and  I 
Give  yon  my  salatation,  as  jonr  host ; 
Proud  to  be  numbered  in  your  company. 
Segio  (as  Emperor  ofRusna). 

The  world  cannot  more  fit  companion  boast. 

^sch.  (aside).  Tet  an  usurper.    (Aland.)   Finished  now  the  jinks, 

More  serious  matters  call  for  our  attention. 

Let  us  embrace.    Now  who  can  break  the  links 

That  bind  this  most  unanimous  conyention  ? 

[They  embrace* 

The  guardians  of  the  peace  in  Europe  we. 
Heg.  (aside),  Oustodes  quis  custodiet  ? 
Hicio  (as  Emperor  of  Austria),  'Tis  so. 

^sch.     France,  of  commotions  and  of  war  the  nurse, 
Is  vexed  on  everj  hand.    My  former  foe, 
Yanquiahed,  pays  penalty — and  tribute  too. 
War  is  a  boon  to  many. 

'   Not  to  me. 
How  many  milliards  is  the  forfeit  ? 

Ask 
Prince  Bismarck.    Arbiter  supreme  is  he. 
You  know,  with  omen  ill  and  evil  mind, 

How  Demns  raises  everywhere  its  head. 
This  threatening  adversary,  brethren  mine, 
Let's  tread  beneath  our  feet. 

Bravo  I 

Well  said. 
[All  starfvp  with  their  hoots. 
But  what  our  method  ? 

Ever  'tis  the  same 
With  emperors,  if  people  will  but  try  us — 
Trust  to  our  legions.    Crush  beneath  our  thumb. 

And  treat  the  mass  with  ordinances  pious. 
Doth  one  resist,  or  e'en  our  plans  delay  ? 
He  dies. 


Mic 
Beg. 
Mic. 
JEsch, 


Mic. 
Heg. 


Mic 


JBsch. 
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Heg.  'Tie  so  we  teaoh  him  to  dissemble, 

JSsch,      Tet  some  will  saj  forthwith  we  shall  decrease 

Oar  armaments. 
Mic,  I  vow  joti  make  me  tremble. 

Bather  increase  them. 

{^Produces  a  map  of  Europe  and  Asia, 

Look  yon  here,  a  chart, 
Europe  and  Asia  both — ^highland  and  lowland. 
Heg,        Ah,  would  propitioas  destiny  bat  send 

For  our  dismemberment  another  Poland ! 
Mic.  (aside).  He  takes.    (Aloud.)    Yoar  voices  to  a  whisper  drop. 
(To  Heg.) 

Toa,  my  Imperial  brother,  guard  the  door, 
Lest  there  be  listeners. 

[Hegio  examinee  the  door.     The  others  go  to  other 

parts  of  the  scene.    All  return  and  stand  together, 

(Whispering.)    Yet  more  remains — 

There  is  a  sick  man  by  the  Bosphorus  shore. 

JEsch.         Sic — so. 

Heg,  Now  comes  my  turn. 

Mic.  Following  the  past, 

Why  do  we  hesitate  to  make  partition  ? 
Heg,  Worthy  of  our  attention  'tis.     But  how 

Would  England  view  the  work  of  demolition  ? 
^sch.         What  England  thinks  now  matters  not  one  jot. 

Immersed  in  commerce,  that  shopkeeping  nation 
Loves  peace  at  any  price.    Our  mistress  once, 

She  now  exists  but  by  our  toleration. 
We*il  pass  her  by. 

[Voices  heard  outside.    They  start  up. 

But  what  on  earth's  the  matter? 
We  are  betrayed.    Fire !    Murder  I 
Heg,  Off  you  go,  men. 


I 
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Enter  three  Intemationala  with  Phrygian  caps,  paper,  and  pminy 

inkpots. 

Demea.     The  Bceptre-holding  robbers  baye  all  gone, 

And  left  tbeir  empty  seats.    A  happy  omen. 
Oar  mission  this,  from  their  ancestral  thrones 

To  thrnst  down  each  legitimate  aspirant. 
We  banish  KingB  and  Laws. 
Par,  Beligion,  too, 

We  will  dethrone,  a  third  nnlawf  al  tyrant. 
We  three  of  Tooley  Street  have  willed  it.    We, 

The  Cosmopolitans,  the  International — 
How  vastly  we  surpass  aristocrats 
No  need  to  say. 
Syrus.  Not  to  a  man  that's  rational. 

Dem.       This,  onr  conyention,  shall  be  ever  famed, 
And  f  atore  ages  land  this  coalition. 
Karl  T&Ag  was  great,  Carl  Marx  shall  greater  be 
One  day. 
>•  Par.  {aside).  What,  is  an  empire  his  ambition  ? 

Dem.        Oar  fundamental  principles  yoa  know  ? . 
Syr.         Not  dearly. 

Dem.  These  I  hasten,  then,  to  tell. 

All  is  qnite  simple,  resting  on  one  base. 
That  basis  is  the  Social  System. 
Par.  Well. 

Dem.       If  yon  hold  property,  then  yoa're  a  thief. 
Syr.  I'm  bnt  a  learner,  mind.    My  own*s  not  mine  P 

Dem.       No ;  not  at  all.    The  State's  your  mistress. 
Syr.  But 

My  cottage  is  my  own,  though,  I  opine. 
Dem.       Most  surely,  no.     You  can  but  claim  the  use. 

Possess,  and  straight  your  honesty  yon  finish* 
"  Est  modus.     Suntfines.*^    And  if  your  heap 

Increases,  it  must  do  one  thing — diminish. 
Why  are  there  any  rich,  while  I  am  poor  ? 

All  things  are  common.    So  at  least  we  view  'em. 
And  have  outgrown  the  narrow  limits  quite 
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Existing  once  between  meum  and  tuunu 
So  all  estates,  and  property,  and  cash, 

That  formed  of  old  the  poor  man's  dream  Elysian, 
Shall  be  consigned  to  one  immense  hotchpot, 
And  for  the  citijeos  form  dne  provisioiL. 
Par,        When  this  thon  hearest,  shade  of  Gracohns,  own 
ThTself  outdone,  thy  hnmhlfl  efforts  flooming. 
Bern,       Yes. 

Entier  three  Policemer^ 

Poh  What  I  7oa*re  drinking  at  illegal  hours, 

Ton  rasoals.    Ont  it.    Mind,  Fve  given  you  warning. 
Gk)  to  your  '*  Hole  and  Comer,*'  though  'tis  called 
Now  an  **  Hotel."    Move  on,  I  eay. 

Enter  three  strong -rMnded  FenuUes  in  maecvXine  attire. 

SoBtraia,  Good  morning. 

Sweet  sister  Anna.    This  is  just  the  place 

For  our  convention  and  difloourae;  and  then 
We  prize  our  new-f onnd  freedom  and  aaaert 

Oar  Bights  in  face  of  erst  tyrannic  men. 
*'  Inowria  spreti  seaus  "  spurs  us  on, 
And  laws  unjust,  and  most  unequal  etatos. 
8a,  'Tis  so ;  yet  why  the  man  than  woman  worse  P 

We're  aqnal.    Yet  they  dare  to  underrate  us. 
I  recollect,  wheb  quite  a  little  giri, 

At  everything  I  beat  each  loutish  brother. 
Why  have  we,  then,  when  we  are  both  grown  up, 
They  one  curriculom,  and  I  another  P 
An,         You're  too  ambitious.    All  my  aspirations 

Are  to  a  literal  ourade  confined. 
Bos,         There's  nothing  in  the  universe  of  spooe 

That's  not  adapted  to  the  female  mind. 
8a,         Why  should  I  not  become  a  great  physiaian 

Or  surgeon  P  why  not  practise  at  the  bar  P 
8o9,         The  Muses  more  delight  me.    I  would  rather 

Be  numbered  in  the  New  School  Board,  by  far. 
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So,         Let  the  closed  portals  of  the  Senate  ope, 

Nor  woman  longer  sit  mute  as  a  monse. 
An,  How  fairlj  'mid  the  mascaline  attire 

Would  show  oar  garments,  then,  in  either  Honse ! 
8oi,         With  ns  for  legislators  Til  rehearse 

Briefly,  what  laws  wonld  call  for  our  digestion, 
Equality  in  all — a  common  purse — 

And  leaye,  in  every  year,  to  pop  the  question. 
We'd  change  our  husbands  when  we  changed  our  mind. 
An.  To  many  that  would  cause  g^tification. 

80s,         With  many  other  needs. 
An,  The  men,  you'll  see, 

Will  still  refuse. 
Sob.  Well,  then,  try  agitation ; 

We'll  hold  a  monster  meeting  in  the  park, 

E'en  though  our  ^dile  still  withholds  permiBsion. 
8a,  A  wise  deyice ;  'tis  now  the  only  mode 

That  women  haye  to  better  their  condition. 

EnUr  Emperors,  Internationals,  amd  Police,  ani  form  a  iaihlsau 

with  the  Ladies. 

^sch,  {stepping  forward).  Our  gay  Thalia,  trusting  to  your  smiles, 

Has  dared  to  paint  fall  many  a  convention. 
We've  our  convention  too.    What  pupil  here 

Feels  not  a  pride  its  character  to  mention  ? 
Tou  meet  ns  on  no  revolution  bent, 

No  empty  dreams,  no  senseless  agitation ; 
Tou  come  to  see  and  lighten  by  your  smiles 

The  toils  in  this  our  work  of  education. 
You  come  to  mark  the  fruits  that  crown  that  toil. 

And  stimulate  to  effort  ever  new ; 
And  how  the  lessons  of  the  olden  time 

We  lay  to  heart  'tis  ours  to  show  to  you. 
'Tis  here  we  learn  to  keep  our  .plighted  troth. 

And  cheerfully  authority  obey. 
And,  ere  that  good  old  custom  we  supplant 

For  modem  changes,  distant  be  the  day. 


ROMAN    SATIRK 


TOIi.1. 


KOMAN    SATIRE. 


If  the  peculiar  genios  of  Greek  Fan  be  described 
by  tbe  term  Attic  Salt^  it  may  be  allowable^ 
by  parity  of  expression^  to  call  that  of  the 
other  great  classical  nation  of  antiquity  Boman 
Pepper.  Satire  was  the  form  in  which  the  native 
comic  muse  was  developed  in  Italy,  '^  Satura 
tola  nostra  est/^  said  Quintilian.  Satire  is^  at 
all  events^  our  own.  Horace^  in  one  of  his  own 
sparkling  satires^  speaks  of  the  old-fashioned 
pasquinades  of  Ennius  as  a  kind  of  poetry  un- 
touched by  the  Greeks.  The  salt  might  be  im- 
ported from  Attica^  but  the  pepper  was  of  native 
growth.  Satire  is  not^  as  might  at  first  be  sup- 
posed^ etymologically  connected  with  the  word 
''satyr;''  neither  has  the  Roman  Satire  any 
connection  with  the  Satyric  Drama  of  the  Greeks 
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alladed  to  above.  The  word  is  derived  from 
satura,  a  hodge-podge  or  pot-pourri^  and  thoroughly 
describes  the  ^^varia  poemata/^  of  which,  it  has 
been  truly  said,  the  original  satire  consisted.  By 
these  varied  poems  is  probably  not  to  be  under- 
stood, as  some  have  said,  a  cento,  or  mixture  of 
extracts  from  different  authors,  but  a  miscellany 
of  subjects,  and  a  mixture  of  various  kinds  of 
metre,  wherein  dactylic,  iambic,  and  trochaic 
verses  were  promiscuously  confounded,  after  the 
manner  of  the  modem  comic  annuals.  The  early 
satires  have  only  come  down  to  us  in  fragments; 
and  the  pungent  character  of  these  is  such  as  to 
make  us  regret  that  we  have  not  more  of  them. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  "bif  from  Ennius 
preserved  by  Cicero,  which  is  a  sharp  hit  at  the 
fortune-tellers  of  the  day: 

1  yalne  not  a  rash  jour  Mcusiaii  ang^on ; 
Your  village  seers,  your  market  fortune-tellerSi 
Egyptian  sorcerers,  dream  interpreters ; 
No  prophets  they  by  knowledge  or  by  skill, 
Bat  superstitioiiB  quacks,  shameless  impostors, 
Lazy — or  crazy — sons  of  Indigence, 
Who  tell  fine  stories  for  their  proper  Inore, 
Teach  others  the  highway  and  cannot  find 
A  byway  for  themselves;  promise  ns  riches 
And  beg  of  as  a  drachma.    Let  them  give 
Their  riches  first,  then  take  the  draohma  ont. 
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Ennius  miglit  have  been  a  nineteentli-centiiiy 
materialist  railing  at  the  Modem  Mystery. 

Some  of  the  little  scintillations  that  occur  in  his 
dramas  have  passed  through  several  hands.  Is  not 
imitation  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery  ?  It  is  most 
amusing  to  note  how  these  good  things  go  from 
hand  to  hand.  '^  And  what  for  no  ?"  it  might  well 
be  asked.  Each  successive  adapter  makes  them 
his  own,  and  imparts  to  them  the  flavour  of  his  own 
originality.  For  example,  Euripides,  in  his  "Hecuba," 
had  pointed  out  the  well-known  difference  between 
the  very  same  thing  said  by  a  man  with  a  name 
and  a  man  without  one.  Ennius  repeated  this  in 
his  "Hecuba.''  Plautus  borrowed  it  for  one  of  his 
comedies;  then  Moliere  took  it  from  Plautus,  and 
put  it  in  one  of  his.     There  it  stands  thus : 

Tons  les  disconrs  sont  des  sottiseB 

Partant  d'nn  homme  sans  ^lat ; 
Ce  seroient  paroles  ezqnisses, 

Si  c*^toit  tm  grand  qni  parUt. 

And  then  Pope  gives  it  to  us  in  the  vernacular : 

What  wof  nl  stnff  this  madrigal  wonld  be, 
In  some  starred  hacknej  sonneteer — or  me ! 
Bat  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 
How  the  wit  brightens,  how  the  style  refines ! 
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But  it  was  Pope  Himself^  too,  wlio  pointed  out 
in  his  own  sparkling  lines  how  what  we  have  dared 
to  call  Roman  Pepper  was  concentrated  in  the 
works  of  one  who  is,  even  to  unclassical  readers, 
the  best  known  of  the  Latin  bards — ^Horace.  Pope 
says,  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism : 

Horace  still  cluurms  with  gracefal  negligence, 
And  witlioat  method  talks  ns  into  sense. 
Will,  like  a  friend,  familiarly  convej 
The  tmest  notions  in  the  easiest  way. 

And  so  it  became  the  aspiration  of  Voltaire 
that  he  might  be  able,  in  all  respects,  to  follow  the 
precepts  of  his  ''cher  Horace : 


yf 


Sot  le  bord  de  tombean  jo  mettrai  tons  mes  soins 
Jl  snivre  les  lemons  de  ta  philosophie ; 
£  m^priser  la  mort  en  savonrant  la  vie. 
Avec  toi  I'on  apprend  k  sonfErir  I'indigenoe^ 
A  jonir  sagement  d'une  honnete  opulence, 
Yiyre  avec  soi-mdme,  et  eervir  ses  amis, 
Et  se  moqner  xm  pen  de  ses  sots  ennemis. 

The  following  is  a  free  version  of  Horace's  First 
Satire  ("  Qui  fit,  Mcecenas,  &c"), 

ON  MAN'S  INCONSISTENCY  AND  AYABICE. 

How  comes  it,  my  friend — for  yon  mnst  have  been  stmck 
With  the  fact — 'be  man's  lot  the  resnlt  of  good  Inck, 
Or  else  by  his  honest  endeavour  invented. 
The  qnemlons  creatnre  is  never  contented  f 
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His  fate  seenui  dedgned  aatiBfiactioii  to  min, 
And  eveiyone  else's  the  some  of  bliss. 

The  soldier,  worn-oat  with  long  service  or  war, 

Protests  that  the  merchant  is  happier  far ) 

The  merchant,  when  tempests  are  tossing  his  ships. 

Declares  that  a  soldier's  life  nanght  can  eclipse— 

''  The  battle  is  f  onght,  and  at  once  you're  a  hero, 

Or  death  on  the  field  brings  yon  qnickly  to  zero ! " 

The  lawyer,  whom  clients  tease  morning  and  night, 

Tows  Hodge  at  the  plongh-tail  is  happier  quite ; 

Whilst  Hodge,  called  by  business  to  journey  to  town,    - 

Deems  cits  alone  happy,  and  sighs  he's  a  clown. 

I'd  keep  quoting  cases  of  just  the  same  sort. 

But  then  I  should  bore  yon.    To  out  matters  short, 

Imagine  that  Heaven — the  thought  may  be  strange — 

Took  folks  at  their  word,  saying,  "  Hey,  presto,  change  t 

Begone,  son  of  Mars,  to  your  counting-house  stool  | 

You,  barrister,  hence,  be  a  clodpole  and  fool. 

Be  off ;  from  this  moment  your  stations  are  changed* 

Ton  stop  ?    And  yet  all  is  so  nicely  arranged  1 " 

They  would  not  accept,  though  one  offered  them  this. 

Their  own  chosen  road  to  "  the  acme  of  bliss." 

It's  enough  to  make  Jove  puff  in  anger  his  cheek. 

And  vow  that  he'll  never  again  be  so  weak 

As  to  listen  to  mortals,  their  groans  and  their  pray'rs. 

Or  bother  himself  about  mundane  nSairu, 

But  come }  for  our  subject  a  sportive  vein's  best, 
Since  many  a  true  word  is  spoken  in  jest — 
As  nurses  will  medicine  cunningly  cram 
Into  babies,  deep  hidden  in  raspberry  jam. 
Bat,  joking  aside,  for  a  moment  show  cause 
Why  man  should  thus  labour  without  let  or  pause. 
Yon  ploughman  who  turns  the  stiff  clods  of  the  soil. 
Yon  publican  doomed  in  his  tavern  to  moil. 
The  soldier  and  sailor  who  skim  every  main, 
Will  honestly  each  one  his  objeot  explain  : 
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Thej  toil  that,  when  age  shall  have  dimioed  manhood's  fire, 
To  ease  and  enjoyment  they  then  may  retire* 

Go,  friends — it's  a  course  I  can  strongly  adyise — 

To  the  small,  toiling  ant.    Go,  observe,  and  *'  be  wise." 

How  she  works,  how  she  adds  every  day  to  her  store, 

Well  aware,  and  not  heedless,  of  what  lies  before. 

When  Winter  comes  on,  with  his  snows  from  the  north. 

No  longer  to  labonr  abroad  she  goes  forth, 

Bat  lives  on  her  hoard  :  while  to  compass  yonr  aim — 

For  yon  are  both  summer  and  winter  the  same — 

The  fire,  and  the  sword,  and  the  sea  yon  will  brave. 

Nor  respite  nor  rest  for  a  moment  yon  crave. 

And  why  ?    Fresh  resources  from  fortune  to  screWy 

And  hinder  your  friends  being  richer  than  you  I 

Old  Tantalus'  story  is  very  well  known ; 
Change  only  the  name,  and  the  moral's  your  own. 
You  hoarders  of  money,  your  labour's  profuse 
To  get  at  the  cash ;  but  you  know  not  its  use. 
Just  list  to  my  moral — ^when  once  you've  enough, 
Stop  short ;  cease  pursuing  the  perilous  stuff. 

There  once  was  a  miser — concise  is  the  tale— 

So  rich,  that  his  cash  by  the  bushel  he'd  bale. 

His  dress  was  a  slave's,  unbecoming  his  station^ 

And  e'en  to  his  death-day  he  dreaded  starvation. 

That  death-day  how  solemn!     They  found  him  one  morning 

In  bed,  with  his  throat  cut ;  so,  misers,  take  warning  I 

In  this  matter  of  transplanting  olden  satire 
to  modern  times,  and  preserving  the  spirit  while 
changing  the  letter,  it  would  perhaps  be  impossible 
to  find  anything  happier  than  Lord  Byron's  well- 
known    "Hints   from    Horace.^'       These    are    an 
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adaptation  of  tlie  celebrated  "Art  of  Poetry*'  to 
Byron's  own  surroundings;  and  it  is  quite  worth 
while  to  notice  how  he  furbishes  up  this  old 
material,  either,  as  Voltaire  says,  to  praise  his 
friends  or  to  poke  fun  at  his  foes. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  his  characteristic 
allusion  to  his  friend  Hobhouse,  which  we  quote, 
not  because  it  is  for  the  moment  an  absolute 
reproduction  of  the  Horatian  original,  but  because, 
while  keeping  true  to  its  spirit,  it  so  thoroughly 
embodies  the  spirit  of  the  task  on  which  we 
ourselves  are  engaged  in  the  working  out  of  the 
definition  of  Fun: 

Hosdias,  with  whom  onoe  more  I  hope  to  sit, 
And  smile  at  f 0II7,  if  we  can't  at  wit ; 
Yea,  friend !  for  thee  I'll  quit  my  cynic  cell 
And  bear  Swift's  motto,  "  Vive  la  bagatelle  ! " 
Which  charmed  our  days  in  each  ^gean  clime, 
As  oft  at  home,  with  revelry  and  rhyme. 
Then  may  Enphrosyne,  who  sped  the  past. 
Soothe  thy  life's  scenes,  nor  leave  thee  in  the  last ; 
Bat  find  in  thine,  like  pagan  Plato's  bed, 
Some  merry  manoscript  of  mimes  when  dead.* 

On  the  other  side,  see  the  picture  of  the  old 
man — "laudator    tempmns    acti" — which    is    now 

*  Under  Plato's  pillow  a  volume  of  Mimes  was  found  the 
day  he  died.    Even  philosophers  read  books  of  Fun ! 
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an  EnglisH  classic^  as  well  as  a  thorougL.  reproduc- 
tion of  the  original : 


Manhood  declines,  age  palsies  every  limb ; 
He  quits  the  scene — or  else  the  scene  qnits  him ; 
Scrapes  wealth,  o'er  each  departing  penny  grieves 
And  avarice  seizes  all  ambition  leaves ; 
Counts  cent,  per  cent,  and  smiles,  or  vainly  frets 
O'er  hoards  diminished  by  young  Hopeful's  debts ; 
Weighs  well  and  ydsely  what  to  sell  or  buy, 
'  Complete  in  all  life's  lessons — bat  to  die ; 
Peevish  and  spiteful,  doting,  hard  to  please, 
Commending  every  time,  save  times  like  these ; 
Crazed,  qnemlons,  forsaken,  half-forgot, 
Expires  unwept — is  buried — let  him  rot ! 


But  it  is  not  only  in  his  satires,  strictly  so 
called,  that  we  find  that  peculiar  vein  of  fun  which 
is  most  in  keeping  with  our  present  purpose. 
Horace  was  before  all  else  the  lyric  poet ;  and  in 
some,  of  these  slighter  effusions,  we  find  not  only 
fun,  but  that  particular  kind  of  fun,  flavoured  with 
this  same  Boman  satire,  of  which  we  are  in  search. 
Our  only  difficulty  now  is  to  select,  for  we  are 
oppressed  with  an  embarras  de  richesses.  Take 
for  instance  the  following  original  version  of  a 
skit  upon  one  of  his  many  flames : 
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TO    AN    OLD    FLAME. 
In  Ljroen  Tetnlam.— Hosj^t.  Od,  ir.  13. 

fieayen  hears  mj  prayers.    L joe,  dear, 

Who  should  have  been  my  cara  sposcLj 
Yoa're  aging  nnmistakably, 

Yon're  fast;  bat,  0,  yon're  not  ''Formosa." 

Yon  sing  your  love-songs  as  of  old, 
But  with  a  very  feeble  twitter ; 
know  another  maid,  whose  voice 
To  chant  those  strains  is  far,  far  fitter. 

Yon  hunt  poor  Cupid,  high  and  low, 

Bat  he's  a  wide-awake  young  fellow, 
And  sees  with  less  than  half  an  eye 

When  looks  grow  gray  and  teeth  torn  yellow. 

Yoor  porple  jupon  flows  in  vain. 

Your  gems  require  a  richer  setting ; 
None  bring  the  old  times  back  again. 

And  friends  are  olerer  at  forgetting. 

Where  now  the  beauty  and  the  grace 
That  made  me  hymn  yon  once  as  Yenns  ; 

That  stole  my  foolish  heart  away 
And  forged  the  ancient  link  between  ns  ? 

One  name,  and  only  one,  than  yours 

Was  of  tener  on  each  one's  tongue ; 
It  was  the  name  of  Cinara ; 

And  the  gods  loved  her.    Bhe  died  young. 

You,  like  some  venerable  crow, 

Are  stiU  amongst  us  left  to  croak, 
As  if  the  gods  designed  to  shew 

How  girlhood's  fires  must  end  in  smoke. 
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Or,  again : 

A   FAEEWELL   TO    FLIRTATIONS. 
Yizi  pnellia  nnper  idoneus. — Horat.  Lib,  iii.  Od,  26. 

Thongh  once  for  conqnests  I  went  in, 

And  had  Bnccess  in  wooing, 
Tm  giving  up  the  fiddle  now. 

And  all  my  tootle-tooing. 

Farewell,  then,  to  the  amoroos  strife 

That  once  went  on  between  ns, 
My  patron  saint  henceforth  is — ^well 

It  isn't  now  Saint  Yenns. 

EEang  np  my  trophies  in  the  fane, 

My  latch-key  and  et-ceteras ; 
Since,  when  we're  going  to  be  sedate, 

Snch  adjuncts  scarce  will  better  ns. 

Yet,  Yenns,  ere  I  say  good-bye^ 

Tonch  np  that  damsel  showy ; 
My  first,  if  not  my  only  love, 

The  teasing,  tempting  Ghloe. 

The  easy  Epicureanism  of  Horace  comes  out  in 
the  following  : 

A  CLASSIC  MESALLIANCE. 
Ne  sit  ancilla)  tibi  amor  pndori,  &c, — HoSAT.  iL  4. 

Yon  needn't  be  ashamed,  my  friend. 

Yon  needn't  cry  peccavi, 
Becanse  you've  gone  and  fallen  in  love 

With  Phyllis,  yoxir  fair  slavey. 
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YonVe  classio  models.    Ajaz  chose 

Teomesiia  ont  to  be  his : 
Achilles  and  Atrides  fought 

Like  cats  about  Briseis. 

For  me,  I  feel  no  sort  of  doubt 

Some  anoestrj  quite  olden, 
Perhaps  a  regal  pedigree 

Claimfl  Phyllis  fair  and  golden. 

So  sweet  a  damsel  could  not  be 

Sprung  from  a  common  pater, 
Or  one  so  constant  ever  own 

Ineligible  mater. 

'TwiU  cause,  Pm  sure,  no  jealous  fear 

Within  jour  breast  to  rankle, 
Though  I,  an  aged  fogey,  praise 

Her  fooe,  her  arm,  her  ankle. 

But Jbere  we  liaye  a  make-belieye^  at  all  events, 
of  sterner  moralitj-: 


QUnmjS    HOEATIUS    FLAOCUS    TO    PHYLLIS: 

AN    INVITATION. 

Est  mihi  nonum  superantis  annum. — Od,  ir.  11. 

I've  a  cask  of  old  curious  vintage, 
Nine  summers  have  mellowed  the  wine ; 

I've  oceans  of  green  in  mj  garden, 
To  garland  those  tresses  divine  i 

Vve  a  modest  manage  at  your  service, 
There  no  one  so  fit  for  its  queen ; 

Come,  Phyllis,  you'll  have  no  occasion, 
I  hope,  to  disdain  my  cuiHne, 
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Yonng  Spring  is  now  smiling  around  ob, 

Let's  welcome  her  in  with  a/^to; 
And  how  can  we  do  it  so  fitly 

As  dine,  70a  and  I,  Ute^Ute  f 

Besides,  it's  a  festal  occasion — 

To  pass  it  unnoticed  were  wrong — 
The  birthday  of  J0II7  Maecenas, 

The  patron  who  pajs  for  mj  song. 

For  poets  must  live,  my  dear  Phyllis, 

As  you  and  I  know  very  well  j 
But,  Phyllis,  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it, 

They  say  you're  in  love  with  a  swell. 

Dear  Phyllis,  let's  keep  to  our  stations ; 

I'm  sure  there's  no  need  I  should  tell 
How  girls  often  get  into  trouble 

By  loving  too  heavy  a  swell. 

There's  no  disproportion  in  our  case ; 

E'en  ultra-propriety's  laws, 
Why  we  shouldn't  hobnob  at  dinner, 

Would  fail  to  find  "any  just  cause." 

So  come,  then,  thou  last  of  my  loved  ones. 

And  evermore  constant  I'll  be ; 
I've  flirted  a  wee  bit ;  but  henceforth 

I'll  ne'er  love  another  but  thee. 

Gome,  I'll  teach  thee  Swinbumian  love-songs 
Thine  own  gentle  voice  shall  rehearse. 

Tour  passer  le  temps,  there  is  nothing 
So  nice  as  love,  music,  and  verse. 

Even  more  pungent  still  in  its  satire  on  the 
fair  sex  is  the  following  selection  from  Ovid.    The 
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author  of  the  "Art  of  Love^'  might  perhaps 
with  impunity  aim  a  shaft  or  two  at  the  ladies. 
Some  have  doubted  its  authenticity;  but  his  own 
words  in  the  "Art  of  Love"  plainly  point  out  that  he 
did  perpetrate  some  such  work  : 

Est  Tnihi,  qno  dixi  veBtrsB  medicamina  ionnm^ 
Paryus  Bed  onrft  giande  libeUus  opas. 

Here  is  a  free  version  of  some  fifty  lines  of  it : 

BEAUTIFUL    FOR   EVEB. 

A  frw  version  of  Ovid's  "De  Medicamine  Faciei"  lines  1-W, 
Done  in  Latin  about  the  year  800  of  the  City  of  Rome. 
Englished  in  the  year  of  grace  1877. 

Ladies,  I've  a  little  secret  for  improYing  the  appearance, 

I  can  tell  70a  how  yonr  beantj  70a  may  treasure  up  for  aye. 

Don't  look  down  on  my  endeayour.    Fields,  yon  know,  must  hare 
a  clearance 
And  be  caltivated.    Geres  then  the  labour  will  repay. 

Cnltivation  sweetens  frnits  that  were  originally  bitter ; 

Caltivation  on  the  stock  will  graft  a  fair  and  fragrant  flower. 
Gild  the  roof-tree,  and  in  sanshine  you  shall  see  it  gleam  and 
glitter ; 

From  the  black  foundation  whitely  riees  up  the  marble  tower. 

Tyrian  dyes  suffuse  the  fleeces  with  a  beauty  sempiternal, 
India  sends  ns  home  her  ivory,  in  varied  forms  to  glow : 

True,  of  dd,  folks  caltivated  nothing  but  estates  paternal — 
Not  themselves ;  but  then  our  ancestors  I  fear  were  very  slow. 
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In  that  £rolden  age  they  tell  us  that  the  matron  round  and  rosy 
Bat  and  worked  from  mom  to  m'ght,  and  made  her  fingers  yery 
sore; 
And  at  eve  shut  np  the  lambkins,  tended  by  a  daughter  prosy, 
Eren  sweeping  np  the  hearth  and  cutting  firewood.    What  a 
bore  I 


But  our  mothers — ^weVe  no  matrons — give  us  very  different 
daughters. 
You  adorn  yourselyes,  young  ladies,  in  each  fashion's  varying 
mould ; 
Building  up  your  hair  in  masses,  daubed  with  dye,  pomade,  and 
waters, 
And  disgnusing  every  finger  in  a  heap  of  gems  and  gold. 


Then  your  necklaces  are  decked  with  many  an  oriental  jewel ; 

In  your  ears  are  heavy  ear-rings  which  you  scarce  know  how 
to  bear. 
Still  to  censure  only  maidens  would  be  both  unjust  and  cruel, 

Since  your  many  little  weaknesses  the  stronger  gender  share. 


All  your  feminine  adornments  knows  your  coxcomb  lord  and 
master, 

Not  a  secret  of  the  toilet  need  the  bride  her  husband  teach ; 
In  affaires  du  cceur  the  lady's  of  the  two  a  trifle  faster, 

Simply  modesty's  a  virtue  that's  alike  unknown  to  each. 


Though  they're  buried  in  the  country,  women  deck  and  braid 
their  tresses; 
Were  they  hermits  on  Mount  Athos  they'd  get  up  as  heavy 
swells. 
Since  a  maiden's  brightest  happiness  is  centred  in  her  dresses. 
And  a  sight  of  their  own  beauty  charms  the  heart  of  modem 
belles. 


r 
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Human  beings  are  like  peacocks  in  their  gay  and  glittering 
dresses, 
Proadly  stmtting  you  have  seen  that  oyer-decorated  bird ; 
Just  80  stmt  the  belle  and  beau,  and  never  one  among  them 
gnesses 
That  the  most  snocessf  ol  efforts  only  render  them  absurd. 

Lore's  a  spell  that's  far  more  powerful  than  any  in  the  Herbal ; 

Trust  no  wizard  who  may  cull  them  and  extract  from  them 
their  juice  ; 
He*ll  but  cheat  you  with  his  mixtures  and  his  hocus-pocus  verbal, 

And  those  very  nasty  philtres  are  of  very  little  use. 

Ladies,  here's  my  little  recipe.    Be  careful  of  your  morals. 

Pleasing  manners  are  more  lasting  than  a  medicated  face. 
Time  will  never  touch  the  character,  or  lessen  virtue's  laurels 

But  inevitable  wrinkles  threaten  fashion's  fleeting  grace. 

Days  wUl  come  in  which  the  mirror  will  afford  you  sad  reflection ; 

Those  inexorable  crow-feet  will  but  add  unto  your  pain, 
But,  as  time  progresses,  virtue  only  ripens  to  perfection, 

And  a  face  which  love  and  goodness  brighten  never  can  be 
plain. 

Ovid,  at  all  events,  however  lie  miglit  satirise 
passing  fashions,  was  no  "  laudator  temporis  acH, 
In  his  "  Art  of  Love  "  he  says : 

These  times  for  me !    Let  others  love  the  old. 

I  bless  my  lot,  these  suit  my  genius  well ; 
Not  that  they  raise  from  earth  the  ductile  gold. 

Or  bring  from  stranger  shores  the  sumptuous  shell ; 
Not  that  Art  tames  the  marble  mountain's  pride, 

And  the  dark  wave  before  the  mole  retires ; 
But  that  fair  culture  now  hath  cast  aside 

The  rustic  rudeness  of  our  pristine  sires. 

VOL.  I,  M 
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Jnyenal  was^  of  course^  the  Eoman  satirist  par 
excellence ;  bat  his  works  scarcely  come  within  the 
scope  of  our  present  purpose,  where  the  essence  of 
the  incongruity  is  that  it  shall  be  painless.  Of  the 
age  in  which  this  poet's  lot  was  cast  it  has  been 
well  said  that  '^  society  in  the  age  of  Horace  was 
becoming  corrupt;  in  that  of  Juvenal  it  was  in 
a  state  of  putrefaction/'  And  the  reflex  of  this 
is  in  his  writings.  We  may  very  appropriately 
view  them  through  the  medium  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
paraphrases.  His  satire  on  '^London"  is  based 
on  the  third;  and  the  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  " 
on  the  tenth  of  Juvenal's  Satires*  In  the  former 
the  last  line  of  the  following  quotation  aptly 
embodies  the  bitterness  that  was  then  in  Johnson's 
own  heart: 


Has  Heaven  reserved,  in  pity  to  the  poor, 
No  pathless  waste,  or  nndiscoyered  shore  ? 
No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main  ? 
No  peaoef  ol  desert  yet  nnchumed  by  Spain  ? 
Quick  let  ns  rise,  the  happy  seats  explore, 
And  bear  oppression's  insolence  no  more, 
This  monmfnl  truth  is  everywhere  confessed— >- 
Slow  rises  worth  bt  povsrtt  difressxd. 


In    a   similar    strain   is    couched    his    advice 
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to  the    "young  enthusiast"    in  his  "Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes"; 

Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  turn  thine  0768, 
And  pause  awhile  from  letters  to  be  wise. 
There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail, 
Toil,  enyy,  want,  the  patron  and  the  jail. 
See  nations  slowly  wise  and  meanly  jnst 
To  buried  merit*  raise  the  tardy  bust. 
If  dreams  yet  flatter,  once  again  attend, 
Hear  Lydiat'sf  life,  and  Galileo's  end. 

Some  years  ago,  when  Punch  was  beiag  edited 
by  Mr.  Mark  Lemon,  and  the  Hornet  gave  us, 
week  after  week,  one  of  those  capital  cartoons  by 
Poublon  which,  in  their  own  peculiar  style,  have 
never  been  surpassed,  the  pages  of  those  two  comic 
papers  teemed  with  certain  classical  baUads  (it 
boots  not  to  say  by  whom  written),  in  which  it 
was  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  main  thread  of  a 
classical  story  while  putting  the  incidents  in  a 
ludicrous  form,  and  couching  their  expression  in. 
that    old  -  fashioned    ^^  sing  -  a  -  song  -  of  -  sixpence 


)) 


*  Butler,  author  of  Hudibras,  of  whom  the  epigram  says : 
See  him,  when  starved  to  death  and  turned  to  dust, 
Presented  with  a  monumental  bust ; 
The  poet's  fate  is  here  in  emblem  shown, 
He  asked  for  bread  and  he  reoeiyed  a  stone, 
t  An  unorthodox  parson  who  died  in  indigence,  April  3rdj 
1646.    See  Ohalmers's  Biography. 

M  2 
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metre^  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  most  ancient 
of  all  as  far  as  Roman  classical  poetry  was  con- 
cerned. The  pages  of  Lempri&re  evidently  sup- 
plied the  bard  in  question  with  ample  material; 
and  we  subjoin  one  or  two  specimens  by  way  of 
relief  from  the  more  formal  wit  of  Roman  Satire, 
and  as  leading  on  to  that  fragmentary  fun  which 
will  conclude  this  portion  of  our  subject.  Mrs. 
Cowden  Clarke  laid  down  a  canon  for  this  treat- 
ment of  such  subjects — ^which  savoured  somewhat 
of  an  apologia^  perhaps — when  she  said  that  you 
could  not  burlesque  that  which  was  not  originally 
sublime.  That  may  serve  as  an  excuse  to  the 
classic  muse,  perhaps,  for  the  liberty  taken  with 
her  in  the  following  brief  series  of 
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COMYCKE   CLASSIOKS. 


NAEOISSUS;   OE,  YE  mC^  YOUNG  MAN  WHO  WENT 

IN  FOE  A  LITTLE  CHANGE. 

(From  Punch.) 

Narcissns  was  a  nice  joimg  man, 
In  pinks  and  tops,  who  strayed, 

After  a  run,  one  summer  mom, 
Into  a  forest  glade. 

For,  in  those  old  heroio  days, 

To  classic  students  dear. 
Sport  was  not  tied  to  winter  time, 

Thej  hunted  all  the  year. 

So  being  tired  and  very  warm, 
He  sought  a  fountain's  brink— 

(They'd  nothing,  in  those  ancient  days. 
Like  bitter  beer  to  drink.) 

Then  stooping  down  au  natv/r$l 

His  whistle  for  to  wet, 
Eeflected  in  the  glassy  pool 

His  eyes  a  vision  met. 
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They  met — I'm  not  a  BpiiitiBt  I 

In  mysteiy  who  delyee —  ^ 

The  Tision  which  his  peepers  met  | 
Was  simply  this — themselves. 

He  saw,  what  many  a  "  nice"  yomig  man 

In  days  succeeding  his, 
Has  seen  within  the  looking-glass 

Beflected — ^his  own  phiz. 

And  straightway  he  forgot  his  thirst, 

Fatigue,  and  perspiration ; 
And  at  that  carte  gased  fixedly 

In  speechless  admiration. 

He  sat  there  through  the  fervid  hours 

Of  that  long  summer  day, 
Till  he  in  one  small  spot  of  grease 

Was  like  to  melt  away. 


He  sat  at  eve,  when  prudent  folks 
At  home  had  long  been  housers ; 

Till  damp  grew  his whatever  were 

Greek  substitutes  for  trousers. 


And  even  if  he  had  gone  home 
And  stopped  his  course  erratic, 

He  must  have  kept  his  attic  room 
With  agonies  rheumatic. 

He  sat  next  day,  and  all  next  week, 

Asking  no  rest  or  ransom, 
One  thought  pervading  his  poor  brain. 

That  thought  was,  **  Ain't  I  handsome ! " 
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He  sat  there,  goodness  knows  how  long, 

Until  at  last,  poor  fellow, 
A  **  thorongh  change  "  came  over  him, 

And  he  grew  spare  and  yellow. 


Though  never  very  Banting-Uke 
He  thinner  got  and  thinner — 

No  wonder,  when  he  only  looked 
At  a  calf  s  head  for  dinner. 


And  so  at  last  he  dwindled  down — 
Still  sitting  there,  poor  silly — 

Into  that  bilions-looking  flower, 
A  daffy-downy-dilly^ 


PYGMALIONi  OB,  THE  STATUE  FAIB. 


A  CLA88ICKALL  BALLADDE. 


{From  the  Homei,) 


There  was  an  ancient  classic  swell, 

An  interesting  alien, 
His  kinsfolk  called  him  "  Piggy,"  but 

His  fall  name  was  Pyg^malion. 


Like  many  a  high  artistic  Greek, 
He  got  his  bread  by  chiselling : 

I  don't  mean  nmning  into  debt, 
And  then  by  moonlight  mizzling. 
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I  don't  mean  billiards,  cards,  or  dice. 
At  widch  the  sharper  garbles 

Some  spooney  flat.    The  onlj  game 
Pygmalion  played  was  marbles. 

He  chiselled  marble  into  forms 

Defying  competition ; 
And  won  no  end  of  Kvdos  at 

Each  B.A.  Exhibition. 

One  eve,  he'd  worked  the  whole  day  long> 
And  felt  nsed  np  and  weariM ; 

His  subject  was  a  Grecian  Bend 
Or  Lady  of  the  Period. 

Now  Piggy  was  a  lonely  man, 
Since  he  had  never  mated ; 

Bat  always  kept  a  celibate, 
Although  so  celebrated. 

So  when  he  laid  his  chisel  down 

And  saw  that  fair  creation. 
He  said — as  critics  often  say — 
**  She  lacks  bat  animation ! " 

And  straightway  Love  and  Phantasy, 

Like  disobedient  vassals, 
Heedless  of  Beason,  in  his  brain 

Went  building  Spanish  castles. 

He  thought  it  would  be  very  nice, 
Each  morning  could  he  see 

Presiding  at  .his  breakfast-board 
Just  such  a  Mrs.  P. 

He  pictured  her  at  parties,  fStes, 

In  pinery  or  grapery, 
Looking  as  she  was  looking  then— 

Phis  just  a  little  drapery. 
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He  bent  on  her  a  steadfast  gaze 

(Mesmeric  'twas,  I'm  thinking). 
And  straight  her  symjiathetio  lids 

Moved  like — ^yes,  just  like— winfcmflr. 

She  breathed — she  lived — she  came  to  him, 

And  he  embraced  her  quick  : 
"You  are  not  stone !  "  he  fondly  cried — 
'  **  You  are  a  Httle  hnck ! " 

His  vision  thus  was  realised  ; 

Next  morning  ho  was  able 
To  see  that  partner  exquisite 

PresidiDg  at  his  table. 

He  ordered  in  no  end  of  "  things," 

Feeling  it  but  his  duty  ; 
Since,  even  for  that  antique  age, 

Too  **  unadorned  "  her  beauty. 

And  knowing  well  that  spinsters  prim 

Would  make  her  case  a  handle 
For  rude  remark,  he  put  a  stop 

Effectually  to  scandal. 

For  shortly,  in  the  Morning  Post, 

This  won  the  monde*8  regards — 
'*  Mr.  ProMALioN,  B.A., 

Married  Miss  Stone.    No  cards." 

And  many  an  artist,  since  that  day. 

Has  found  his  sighs  love-laden 
Warm  into  animated  clay 

The  coldest  **  marble  maiden." 
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CEPHALUS  AND  PEOCEIS;   OE,  YE   GEEBN-EYED 

MONSTEE. 

A  CLAS8ICKALL   BALLADDB. 

Dame  Procris  was  a  Grecian  wife, 

A  matron  romid  and  ohnbby, 
And  something  more  than  spooney  on 

Young  Cephalns,  her  hubby. 

She  couldn't  bear  for  Grecian  belles 

To  looki  as  they  went  by  him ; 
And  took  good  care  that  none  of  them 

Should  ever  come  anigh  him. 

She  wouldn't  let  him  go  to  balls, 

Or  at  the  opera  dally ; 
She  dreaded  gallivanting  ways. 

And  shuddered  at  the  ballet. 

She  even  cut  him  off  from  church, 

As  'twere  a  shrine  of  Dagon  : 
But  I  forget,  my  subject  is 

Old  Greece,  and  ages  pag^n. 

Now  Cephalus  was  mild  as  milk, 

And,  fearful  of  affronting 
His  better  half,  gave  all  his  time 

To  male  pursuits,  like  hunting. 

One  day  they'd  had  a  splendid  run. 

And  being  fairly  spent,  he 
Lay  down  upon  the  ground,  and  did 

The  dolcefa/r  wiewte, 

"  I'm  hot  as  Orcus ! "  quoth  our  friend, 
"  My  comrades  will  not  miss  me." 

Then  started  singing  **  Gentle  gales, 
Oh,  hither  come  and  kiss  me." 
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An  aged  epinster  read  close  by 

A  tale  of  Greek  sensation ; 
She  saw  quite  plainly  Cephalas, 

And  heard  his  exclamation. 

She  trotted  off  to  Prooris.    "  Seek 

Tonr  husband ;  yon  can't  miss  him, 
He's  lying  yonder  in  the  grove 

Inviting  '  gals '  to  kiss  him." 

So  Procris  went,  and  listened  too 

(She  had  that  nanghty  habit). 
The  sportsman's  ear  had  heard  her  step, 

And  deemed  she  was  a  rabbit; 

So,  sportsmanlike,  he  had  a  wish 

To  take  the  critter's  life. 
Let  fly — he  never  missed  his  mark, 

And  straight  brought  down— his  wife ! 

A  few  short  words  sufficed  to  calm 

Her  former  jealous  fury. 
He  took  her  depositions ;  and 

Thus  squared  the  crowner's  jury. 

He  married  shortly  afterwards, 

Though  he  had  not  been  courting ; 
And  never  in  his  future  life. 

Had  any  taste  for  sporting. 


SAPPHO  J  OE,  THE  MIDDLE- AGED  LESBIAN  LADY  WHO 
WENT  IN  FOE  A  SENSATION  HEADER. 

A    CLASSICKALL    BALLADDS. 

They  err,  believe  me,  who  set  down, 

Ab  ne'er  by  passion  blinded, 
Those  ladies  whom  we  title  with 

The  epithet  strong-minded. 
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They  mayn't  be  as  susceptible 
As  pretty  simpering  misses,. 

Or  find  BO  qnick  a  market  for 
Hand-sqneezings,  looks,  and  kisses. 

Bat  wben  yonr  lady  middle-aged 
Does  go  in  for  soft  passion, 

She  does  it  with  her  might  and  main, 
And  after  her  own  fashion. 

You've  seen  your  pretty  cousin  flirt 

At  party  after  party ; 
But  did  you  ever  chance  to  see 

Your  maiden  aunt  sweethearty  P 

When  you  have  seen  her,  it  may  solve 
Perchance  love's  deepest  mystery ; 

But,  in  the  interim,  suppose 
I  tell  you  Sappho's  history. 

She  was  a  Lesbian  lady,  who, 
Described  in  tones  satiric. 

Was  called  a  "  blue  " — ^wore  spectacles, 
And  wrote  effusions  lyric. 

You  see  them  in  the  reading-room 

At  the  Museum,  lonely, 
And  labelled,  though  there  is  no  sort 

Of  need,  «  For  ladies  only." 

Such  Sappho  was ;  whom  Lesbian  beaux 
Would,  soon  as  e'er  they  saw,  shun, 

And  strangers,  when  she  hove  in  sight. 
Said,  "  Weli  she  is  a  caution." 

Her  voice  was  far  from  feminine ; 

Indeed,  what's  termed  a  "  horgan," 
And  Uttle  Mitylene  flirts 

Described  her  as  a  Gorgon. 
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Her  age  P    Well,  she  was  not>  I  own, 

A  very  youthful  blusher ; 
She  was,  in  fact,  that  awful  thing, 

An  antique  classic  *^  gusher/' 

She  spooned  AIcsbus  in  a  style 

That  really  was  most  graphic ; 
He  wrote  her  mild  Alcaics ;  she 

Beplied  to  him  in  Sapphic. 

But  this  was  literary  love. 

Had  I  an  artist's  crayon, 
I  might  depict  the  youthful  swain 

She  spooned.    His  name  was  Phaon, 

.A  Lesbian  swell.    She  sought  his  love- 
She  couldn't  do  without  it ; 

She  proffer'd  hers.    Phaon,  alas ! 
He  didn't  care  about  it. 

She  plied  him  with  her  every  art, 

By  post,  b/  telegraph — 0 ! 
The  truth  about  young  Phaon's  heart 

Was  patent — ^Not  for  Sappho. 

So  being  disappointed  quite 

In  expectations  bridal. 
She  g^ve  the  rein — they  often  do —     ■ 

To  notions  suicidal. 

Perched  high  on  the  Leucadian  rock, 

There  stood  a  temple  holy, 
YHiere  disappointed  lovers  went 

To  cure  their  melancholy. 

Down  from  the  lofty  cliff  they  leapt, 

And — BO  said  old  tradition — 
This  tumble  over  head  and  ears 

Soon  bettered  their  position. 
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'Trras  quite  a  homodopathio  cure, 
And  took  effect  instanteVf 

Thus  proving  that  "  similia 
Similihua  curantur.'* 

So  Sappho  gained  the  lofty  rock. 
She  leapt  off,  bold  as  brass  is ; 

And,  being  no  light-weight,  she  smashed 
Her  legs,  her  skull,  her  glasses. 

Into  the  sea  she  tumbled  plomp, 

A  real  sensation  header ; 
And  all  her  woes  brought  to  a  close : 

No  door-nail  could  be  deader. 

So  all  70U  virgins  middle-aged, 
Think  of  your  years  and  station  ; 

Stick  to  your  science,  or  your  pies 
And  puddings.     Shun  sensation. 

Or  else  a  downfall  like  our  friend's 
May  all  your  movements  hamper, 

And  on  your  ill-timed  gushings  throw 
A  most  unpleasant  damper. 


PENELOPE;   OE,  YE  SILENT  SEWING-MACHINE. 

A  CLASSICEALL   BALLADDK. 

There  was,  in  very  ancient  times, 

A  party  named  Ulysses : 
A  stout  old  boy,  who  fought  at  Troy, 

Leaving  at  home  his  missis. 

And  when  the  other  heroes  Grreek 
Went  home,  for  Hellas  panting ; 

I'm  sad  to  say  he  stopped  away 
All  loosely  gallivanting. 
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He  wandered  up  and  down  the  world, 

And  flirted  so,  0  mercy  I 
With  every  feminine  gender  from 

Calypso  down  to  Ciroe. 

Whilst  poor  Penelope  at  home, 

Jnst  like  a  widow  sitting, 
Had  nothing  to  begpile  her  time 

But  constancy  and  knitting. 

Not  that  she'd  no  temptation,  mind ; 

You'll  easily  discover 
That,  though  she  was  a  married  dame. 

She'd  many  and  many  a  lover. 

They  argued  thus :  **  Your  lawful  lord 

Is  dead,  or  stops  and  flirts — 
In  fact,  he  has  deserted  you, 

So  give  him  his  deserts." 

But  still  she  answered  "  No,"  by  night 

As  well  as  daytime  sitting, 
Deep  in  those  virtues  matronly 

Of  constancy  and  knitting. 

She  sent  him  lots  of  postal  cards— 

I  needn't  tell  you  this,  I 
Feel  sure ;  for  all  of  you  have  read 

'*  Penelope  UlyssL" 

At  last,  her  lovers  bothered  so. 

One  day  she  said  for  fun, 
**  I'll  give  an  answer  final  when 

This  piece  of  work  is  done." 

I  don't  know  what  the  garment  was 

She  held  up  to  be  seen ; 
I  only  know  that  day,  to  sew. 

She'd  bOQght  a  new  machine* 


TOLtl. 
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•'Tw^  just  arrived  in  Ithaca, 
And  when  she  asked  '*  Pray  which  is 

The  best  machine — the  one  I  mean 
That  makes  the  famoas  Btitohes  f " 

The  classic  yendor  answered,  <<  Mia'am, 

I  will  not  tell  yon  fibs ; 
By  far  the  best  is  that  one  made 

By  YcXXitof  and  by  Vi^^s. 

**  Don't  take  my  word ;  assure  yonrself 
Before  yon  go  and  bay  it ; 

And  ere  yon  shell  a  shilling  out, 
Jast  take  it  home  and  try  it." 

iGfhe  took  it  home ;  for  she'd  deyised 

A  very  cunning  trick. 
She  wanted  something  that  by  day 

Would  work  both  sure  and  quick. 

So  quick  and  sure  (this  was  the  scheme 
The  Grecian  dame  was  brewing) 

That  what  she  did  by  day  should  take 
The  whole  night  long  undoing. 

And  80  it  did.    The  wooers  thought 
Each  day  would  end  their  sorrow. 

"  That  new  machine  goes  slick  as  Greece, 
She  must  be  done  to-morrow." 

And  oh,  the  pain  it  cost  her  girls, 
The  endless  tweaks  and  twitches, 

The  whole  of  those  long,  weary  nights, 
To  ferret  out  those  stitches 

But  so  she  kept  them  dangling,  till 

The  coming  of  her  lord ; 
She  never  broke  her  needles,  and 

She  never  broke— her  word. 
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So,  thanks  to  this  renowned  maohine, 

And  to  her  yirtaes  qneenly, 
UlysseB  killed  the  wooers,  and 

Th^  two  lived  qnite  serenely. 


ETOYMION;    OB,  THE  MOONSTEUOK  YOUNG  PASTOB. 

A  CLAS8ICKALL  BALLADDE, 

In  Latmos  Uved  Endymion, 

A  simple-minded  pastor : 
IVe  seldom  seen  a  slower  youth, . 

Bat  IVe  seen  many  faster. 

A  pastor,  mind,  I  mean  in  fields, 

And  not  beneath  a  steeple, 
The  sheep,  too,  that  he  nsed  to  tend, 

Were  qnadmpeds,  not  people. 

Endymion  was  a  nanghty  boy 

Addicted  mnch  to  spooning, 
Which  gave  him  qnite  a  vacant  air. 

And  made  him  always  mooning. 

No  sooner  was  an  old  love  o£^ 

Than  on  there  came  a  new  'on ; 
In  fact,  Endymion  became 

A  regular  Don  Juan. 

He  stopped  out  very  late  at  nights, 

Insinuations  scorning ; 
And  always  seemed  the  seedier 

Upon  the  morrow  morning, 

He  said  he  liked  to  walk  alone, 

And  study  lunar  beauties. 
I  only  know  it  interfered 

Much  with  his  pastoral  duties. 

N  2 
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IVe  known  yonng  curates  jnst  the  same, 
Neglecting  Tate  and  Bradj, 

And  always  found  the  reason  was 
Not  Lnna — ^bat  a  lady. 

I  don't  believe  Endymion 
Went  out  to  see  the  moon ; 

I  don't  heliere  that  was  the  sense 
In  which  he  was  a  spoon. 

He  qnite  alarmed  his  nnmerons  friends 
At  home,  and  many  a  mile  oif ; 

They  tonohed  their  heads  mysterionslyi 
And  said  *'  He's  got  a  tile  off." 

At  last  of  gloomiest  prophecies 
He  turned  oat  the  f  alfiller, 

Leaving  a  warning  ominous 
For  every  lady-killer. 

Into  his  npper  room  he  went— > 
It  was,  in  fact,  an  attic — 

And  studied  Luna  all  night  long. 
Until  he  grew  lun-attie. 

Now,  all  young  pastors,  happy  days 
Upon  your  path  will  soon  shine. 

If  you  abandon  flirting  ways. 
And  pay  no  heed  to  moonshine. 
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Brevity  js  the  soul  of  wit — the  essence  of  fun. 
The  epigram  is  the  very  embodiment  of  brevity; 
and  Greece  is  the  mother-country  of  the  epigram. 
To  Ghreece^  therefore,  we  naturally  turn  at  once 
wheuj  leaving  behind  us  the  lengthier  illustrations 
of  our  subject,  we  come  to  view  those  sparkling 
sallies  which  we  elect  to  group  together  from  all 
ages  of  antiquity  and  from  all  countries  of  the 
world.  We  must  go  farther  east  than  Greece  if 
we  mean  to  be  in  any  sense  exhaustive  or  even 
eclectic.    Here  are  two  oriental  specimens : 

FBOM  THE  ABABIC. 

When  I  sent  yon  my  melons  yon  cried  ont  with  scorn, 
"  They  onght  to  be  hoaiy,  and  wrinkled,  and  yellow ;  *' 

When  I  offered  myself,  whom  these  graces  adorn, 
Yon  flonted  and  called  me  an  ugly  old  fellow. 
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FROM  THE  PERSIAN. 

On  parents'  knees  a  naked  new-bom  okild 
Weeping  then  sat'st,  while  all  around  thee  smiled. 
Bo  live  that,  sinking  in  thy  last  lohg  sleep, 
Calm  thou  maj'st  smile,  while  all  aronnd  thee  weep. 

Sir  W.  Jones. 

Bat  thougli  for  all  practical  purposes  it  may 
suffice  that  we  go  back  as  far  as  our  Qreek  classics 
will  carry  us^  still  there  are  many  forms  of  this 
fragmentary  classical  fan  which  are  not  technically 
termed  epigrams.  The  essential  feature  of  the 
epigram  we  shall  notice  farther  on.  The  Greek 
Anthology  contains  about  four  thousand  five 
hundred  specimens  by  three  hundred  authors; 
but  many  of  these  are  not  epigrams  at  all^ 
in  our  usual  acceptation  of  that  word.  They 
are  quaint  little  conceits^  but  without  that  element 
of  the  incongruous  in  them  which  is  necessary  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  our  present  definition. 
Take,  for  instance,  this  beautiful  little  elegiac 
couplet.  It  is  far  too  pretty  to  be  called  an 
epigram : 

aarrtpag  tla'aBptig  ^Aarrfp  €fi6s*  tWe  ycvocftijy 
ovpayos  »s  noKkols  Sfifiaaw  ds  ce  /SXctto. 
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or,  in  Latin : 


Astra  Tides ;  utinam  fiam,  mi  sidos,  Oljmpus ! 
TJt  mnltis  sio  te  luminibos  videam. 


So  beautif  ally  rendered  by  Tom  Moore : 

Why  dost  thou  gaze  upon  the  sky  ? 

0  that  I  were  yon  spangled  sphere  ! 
Then  every  star  should  be  an  eye, 

To  wander  o'er  thy  beauties  here. 

Perhaps  even  suggesting  to   Shakspere  those 
lines  in  Borneo  and  Joliet : 


Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven 
Haying  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return. 


In  the  large  majority  of  verses  comprised 
within  the  Anthology,  that  element  of  fun  is 
lacking  which  would  adapt  them  to  our  present 
purpose ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  verses 
of  Anacreon,  though  scarcely  to  the  same  extent. 
We  find  more  available  material  in  the  elegant 
effusions  of  the  Teian  bard. 

The  two  staple  subjects  of  Anacreon's  verse 
are,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  Love    and  Wine. 
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These  ever  form  the  pabulum  of  the  bacchanaliaxi 
bard.  Bacchus  and  Venus  are  for  him  in  con- 
junction; and  his  fun  is  as  averse  from  that  of 
water-drinkers  as  we  saw  to  have  been  the  case 
with  Eupolisj  CratinuS;  and  Aristophanes.  But  the 
flavour  of  the   wine-cup  is  far  more  evident  in 

these  fragmentary  utterances  than  in  the  longer 
effusions  of  the  more  purely  classical  bards.  The 
personality  of  the  poet  is  more  prominent;  and 
in  the  case  of  Anacreon,  the  personality  is  that 
of  an  antique  Sir  John  FalstafE  with  his  constant 
cup  of  sack.  Of  Anacreon's  biography  we  know 
simply  7iiL  He  flourished  about  B.C.  650.  Of 
their  kind^  it  has  been  well  said^  his  odes  are 
matchless.  "  A  careless  charm,  a  natural  unbought 
grace '^  is  lent  to  all  the  festivities  which  he 
celebrates.  A  roseate  hue  is  shed  over  everything. 
His  verses  are  exquisitely  musical.  The  wine 
seems  to  sparkle,  and  the  flowers  which  crown 
the  bowl  to  bloom  for  ever  in  his  song.  Making 
allowance  for  the  alteration  in  metre,  which, 
however,  we  hold  to  be  most  unfortunate,  Cowley 
has  fairly  rendered  one  of  the  neatest  of  Anacreon's 
odes: 
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TO   HIMSELF. 

Undemeath  the  myrtle  shade, 
On  flowery  beds  supinely  laid, 
Odoroos  oils  my  head  o'erflowing, 
And  around  it  roses  growing, 
What  shall  I  do  but  drink  away 
The  heat  and  troubles  of  the  day  P 
In  this  more  than  kingly  state 
Love  himself  shall  on  me  wait. 
Fill  to  me,  Love — ^nay,  fill  it  np ! 
And,  mingled,  cast  into  the  cup 
Wit  and  mirth  and  noble  fires, 
TigorouB  health  and  gay  desires. 
The  wheel  of  life  no  less  doth  stay 
On  a  smooth  than  ragged  way. 
Since  it  equally  doth  flee, 
Let  the  motion  pleasant  be ! 

Another  of  his  best  bacchanalian  odes — the  one 
on  the  universal  love  of  drinking — ^is  thus  rendered 
in  Blaud^s  Anthology : 

The  black  earth  drinks  the  falling  rain. 
Trees  drink  the  moistened  earth  again ; 
Ocean  drinks  the  mountain  gales ; 
Ocean's  self  the  sun  inhales ; 
And  the  sun's  bright  rays  as  soon 
Are  swallowed  by  the  thirsty  moon. 
AU  nature  drinks — ^if  I  would  sip. 
Why  dash  the  nectar  from  my  lip  P 

And  a  well-known  modem  anacreontic  has   tho- 
roughly caught  the  spirit  of  the  original : 

Busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly. 
Drink  with  me,  and  drink  as  I ; 
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Freelj  welcome  to  mj  ciipy 
Goaldfifc  thou  sip  and  sip  it  np. 
Make  the  most  of  life  yon  may, 
Life  is  short  and  wears  away. 
Both  alike,  both  thine  and  mine, 
Hasten  qniok  to  their  decline  ; 
Thine's  a  summer,  mine's  no  more, 
Thoagh  repeated  to  threescore. 
Threescore  summers,  when  they're  gone, 
Will  appear  as  short  as  one. 

Among  a  series  of  '^ Bilingual  Utterances^' 
contributed,  some  years  ago,  to  Punch  by  the 
present  writer,  were  the  three  following  attempts 
to  popularise  Anacreon : 

BILINGUAL  UTTBBANOES. 

I. — ^ANACSKONTIC. 

1.  E(r  \vpay. 
To  my  Cremona. 

OcXo)  Xrycti/  'Arpdbas, 
A  classical  bard  I  shied  as ; 

^cXo)  di  Kddfiov  ^dtw 
Tried  Tappery  strains  to  trade  in : 

A  PdpPiTos  dc  xopdcur 
But  my  fiddle  of  me  the  lord  1b, 

tpfora  fiovvov  rjxt'i 
And  for  all  bnt  lore  sounds  squeaky. 

tjfiftylra  vtvpa  Trponrjv 
1  tuned  him,  and  kept  him  goin', 

Koi  TTfv  Xvprjv  Sriravcof 
Till  he  bellowed  like  bulls  of  Basan, 
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Kay^  fj^v  affkovs  fjhov 
For  Hercules'  toils  I  gee'd  on, 

'HpoicXcovff,  Xvpri  dc 
The  result  was  uDcommonly  seedy, 

*£/>4»raff  dvr€<l>^v€i 
And  I  simpered  love-songs  on'y. 

X<upoiT€  \oiir6v  fjfiiv 
So  now  good.bje  to  dreamin' 

fjptHHS'  fi  \vpri  yap 
Of  gents  with  pipe  and  s^gar, 

/i6povs  "Eparas  ^dti. 
Let's  go  serenade  my  lad  j. 


2.  Etr  iavTov, 
To  onr  noble  self. 

hiyavfriv  al  ywaiKts 
What  seems  the  girls  to  strike  is 

*AjfaKp€c»Vy  ytpav  (t 
"  Dear  Punch,  you're  a  very  old  crony. 

Xcfiiiv  ttrotrrpovy  &Bpti 
Your  head  in  a  photograph  try, 

k6iuu  ficv  avK  €T  oijiras 
It's  grizzled  like  ancient  mouser's, 

Or  white  as  your  chin,  with  the  soap  on." 

iy^  dc,  rhs  K6fias  yAv  . 
"  Dear  creatures,  who  far  surpass  men, 

«Tt  cttriy,  eir  ainjKBov 
Tour  chignons  may  be  the  real  ton, 

ovK  oTbot  Tovro  d*  oZda 
Of  wigs  I  am  ever  avoider, 

«(  r9  ytpoirn  fiaXXoy 
And  gaily  my  course  I  sail  on 
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irp€ir€i  t6  Tcpirva  Trat^civ 
You  Bee,  though  it  seems  sorprisin', 

oc^  TTcXap  TO.  Moiprjs. 
The  older,  the  brighter  my  fire  is  ! " 

8.  "Eh  TO  belv  mv€iv. 

"Bibendumest!" 
«*Drink,  boys,  drink!" 

*H  yrj  fieXaiva  wtVfi, 
The  earth  drinks  raindrops  tiny 

9rivf I  be  h€vbp^  aMjv 
And  the  trees,  when  showers  they're  caught  in. 

TTiVci  Bakactr  dvavpovs 
The  sea  bolts  rivers  enormons, 

6  d*  rjXios  OaKatnrav 
The  son  in  the  sea  keeps  splashin', 

rov  y  ffkiov  fr€Kf)vrj, 
The  moon  drinks  sunlight  sheeny. 

ri  fioi  fidx^frfff  eraipoi. 
Then  why  should  you  cry  me  fie,  boy, 

KOVT^  BikoVTI.  TTLVttV  ,* 

If  I'm  bibulous  after  dinin'  ? 

The    second    extract   was    also    rendered    in 
another  periodical   thus : 

Oft  by  laughing  maids  I'm  told, 
"  Sir  Poet,  you  are  growing  old. 
Take  a  looking-glass,"  they  cry. 
"  See  how  fast  those  tresses  fly, 
Whence  they  ne'er  can  be  recalled. 
Dear  old  boy,  you're  getting  bald." 
"Bald  or  not  bald,"  I  reply, 
**  Old  or  not  old,  what  care  I  ? 
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This  alone  I  care  to  know 
That  my  moments  gailj  flow, 
Qvyer  as  I  older  g^w. 
Old  in  years  bat  jonng  in  j  oj, 
I'll  be  still  your  dear  old  hoy,** 

The  earliest  compositions  of  the  Grreeks  (aa  of 
most  other  nations)^  took  the  form  of  ballad-epics^ 
mastrating  the  exploits  of  the  heroes  and  the  in- 
terference of  mythical  deities  in  the  affairs  of  men ; 
and  then  triumphal  odes^  drinking-songs^  love- 
songs^  and  such  compositions  as  were  in  any  way 
adapted  for  the  accompaniment  of  the  lyre.  In  a 
word,  the  earliest  Gfreek  literature  was  epic  and 
lyric  poetry. 

These  existed  centuries  before  any  connected 
narrative  in  prose, 

Hesiod  we  may  bracket  with  Homer  in  point 
of  date^  but  his  subject  would  almost  seem  to  make 
him  exceptional  from  a  period  called  either  epic  or 
lyric.  His  poetry  is  rather  didactic  or  bucolic; 
and  as  Homer  represents  the  Ionic  school  of  Asia 
Minor^  Hesiod  represents  the  Bceotian  school; 
whose  headquarters  were  Mount  Helicon.  His 
principal  poem^  the  ^*  Works  and  Days/'  is  a  most 
homely  affair^  containing  rules  on  all  sorts  of  un- 
poetical  subjects^  such  as  choosbg  a  wife^  educating 
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children^  and  bo  on.  We  may  therefore  dismiss 
Him  with  little  more  than  the  bare  mention  of  his 
name  and  date. 

We  then  pass  to  the  great  lyric  school  of  poetry 
in  Greece ;  and  the  difference  between  the  epic  and 
lyric  style  has  been  well  illustrated  by  a  comparison 
drawn  from  the  modem  Italian  opera.  Both  epic 
and  lyric  poetry  were  meant  to  be  accompanied  by 
the  lyre ;  but  whilst  the  former  was  recited  (like 
the  recitative)^  the  latter  (like  the  aria)  was  strictly 
sung. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  on  examining 
this  lyric  period  is  the  immense  fertility  of  names 
and  productions  that  we  meet  with.  We  generally 
fancy  there  was  no  literature  before  the  time  of 
Pisistratus  about  560.  But  this  is  quite  wrong. 
It  is  true  the  remains  that  have  come  down  to  us 
from  this  very  remote  period  are  scanty;  but  the 
names  of  the  authors  and  of  their  works  are  well 
ascertained. 

We  may  term  Archilochus  the  father  of 
satirical  poetry.  He  "took  people  off^'  in  the 
most  literal  sense.  He  was  engaged  to  a  young 
lady  named  Neobule^  and  either  the  lady  jilted 
him^  or  her  father  stood  in  the  way^  and  Archi- 
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lochus  wrote  some  iambic  verses  (the  first  of  the 
sort  by  the  way),  so  severe  that  all  the  family 
hang  themselves.  This  is  rather  the  reverse  of 
the  modem  poetical  young  gentleman. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  Athens — ^which  prin- 
cipally claims  our  attention  in  this  period — does 
not  supply  us  with  a  single  name  in  the  early 
times  of  Greek  literature — at  least  not  fairly  so. 
They  do  say  that  the  next  name  in  our  list  was  by 
birth  an  Athenian^  though  naturalised  at  Sparta. 
In  the  second  Messenian  war,  the  Spartans  being 
as  badly  in  want  of  a  general  as  the  Greeks  have 
subsequently  been  of  a  king,  sent  to  Athens  for  one. 
The  Athenians — not  wishing  to  give  them  too  good 
a  one^  chose  a  gouty  schoolmaster  —  Tyrtaeus^  as 
being  the  most  unlikely  material  for  a  good  soldier 
to  come  out  of.  But  Tyrtaeus  was  a  poet,  and  by 
his    poetry,    which    took    a  martial    turn,   he    so 

* 

animated  his  new  countrymen  that  he  turned  out 
a  good  general  after  aU.  We  put  the  date  668 
against  his  name  because  we  know  he  flourished 
at  the  end  of  the  second  Messenian  war,  and  that 
is  really  nearly  all  we  do  know.  A  good  many 
fragments  of  his  works  exist  in  the  shape  of 
elegies  and  war-songs.    In  the  latter  he  used  the 

VOL.  I.  0 
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anapsBsidc  measnre.     The  foUowing  is  one  of  Iub 
Embateria: 

oyer  &  l^trapTW  tvaybpou 
Kovpoi  irartpnov  iroXajrav 
Xaiq,  fi€v  Itvv  frpo/SaXeo-^e, 

dopv  y  €V  ToKftMS  flPt^OVrCSt 

firj  <l>€tlU}fi€voi  ras  {^aas — 
o^  y<ip  TTorpioy  ras  Copras. 

To  the  field,  to  the  field,  gallant  Spartan  band ! 

Worthy  sons,  like  yonr  sii^es,  of  onr  warlike  land ! 

Let  each  arm  be  prepared  for  ite  part  in  the  fight, 

Fix  jonr  shield  on  the  left,  poise  yoar  spear  with  yonr  right. 

Let  no  care  for  yonr  lires  in  yonr  bosom  find  place, 

JSo  such  care  knev'  the  heroes  of  old  Spttrtan  race. 

Among  the  most  veritable  fragments  of  all 
that  meet  us  in  this  lyric  period  we  have  the 
Ghelidosnima^  or  Swallow-song,  sung  by  Greek 
mendicants  in  spring  at  the  door  of  their  rich 
patrons. 

jcoXoff  &pas  ayovo'a 
KoKovs  ivuofravs' 
iir\  yaoTcpa  Xcvica 
nrt  veara  ficXotyo. 
vcikaBav  ov  irpoKuxkii 
€K  nu>vos  oIkov. 
olvov  T€  drmurrpoy 
Tvpov  re  KoanoTpoVf 
KM  irvpva,  x^^^^^t 
KOI  TOV  \€Kibcra3f 
ovK  amosdeirai.     c.  r.  X. 
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TIiizB  translated  by  Mure-: 

Tlie  swallow  is  here,  the  swallow  is  here, 

She  comes  to  proclaim  the  reviving  year ; 

With  her  jet-black  hood,  and  her  milk-white  breast, 

She  is  come,  she  is  come,  at  oor  behest. 

The  harbinger  of  the  beantif  nl  spring, 

To  claim  your  generous  offering. 

Let  your  bonntffnl  door  its  wealth  ontponr. 
What  is  little  to  yon  is  to  us  great  stare.; 
A  bnnch  of  dry  figs,  and  a  savoury  omse 
Of  ptdse-pottage  the  swallow  will  not  refuse ; 
With  a  basket  of  cheese  and  a  barley-oake, 
And  a  cup  of  red  wine  our  thirst  to  slake. 

We  Lave  also  preserved  an  dd  Greek  nursery 
rhyme  in  the  sliape  of  a  game  played  by  little  girls 
on  the  sea-shore.  One  sits  down  in  the  middle 
representing  a  tortoise,  and  the  others  dance  round, 
singing: 

"Kopos. 
XeXi  ^(tkcivrjf  rt  iro€is  iv  rc^  fitctj^ ; 

XcXooyi;. 

BpUl  fJMpVO/UU,  KM  KpOKtpf  MikjftrUMU. 

Xopos, 
*0  d'  ixyovos  troVf  ri  ttoov  dircikero ; 

XeXonnj. 
\€vicav  d<f}  Unrav  tts  ^oXao-o-av  dKtrro, 

Thus  translated : 

Ch,    Lady  tortoise,  in  the  middle,  what's  the  work  you're  busy  in  P 
ToTm   A. stock  of  wool  fresh  from  Miletnfl  I  have  got  to  card  and 
spin. 

0  2 
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Ch,    And  jonr  son,  good  lady  tortoise,  how  by  liia  sad  death 

oame  he? 
Tor,    From  the  baok  of  onr  white  horses  (waves)  off  he  leapt  into 

the 


This  was  the  game  played  by  little  Greek  girls 
two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago : 

Even  old  idyllic  Theocritus  can  be  funny  on 
occasions;  though  his  fun  is  scarcely  of  the  epi- 
grammatic order.  Our  list  would  scarcely  be 
representative  without  a  bit  of  bucolic  fnnniment. 

THE   CITY  BEAUTY  AND   THE   SHEPHEfiD. 
(From  ths  IdyZl«  of  Tkeoeritua,) 

Frond  Eunice  simply  jeered  me  when  I  sought  to  giro  her  kisses, 
Pouted  np  her  pretty  Ups,  and  roughly  bade  me  "  Go  away ! 

What,  a  clodpole  seek  to  kiss  me  P  It  may  suit  your  rustic  misses. 
But  we  ladies  of  the  City  kiss  in  quite  another  way. 

"I  defy  you,  clown,  to  kiss  me,  even  when  in  dreams  you're 
Bleeping, 
For  I  hate  your  look,  detest  your  talk,  and  elephsntine  fun. 
Mincing  words  with  boorish  manners  axe,  beliere  me,  out  of 
keeping, 
And  a  clod  who  can't  talk  grammar  shouldn't  try  to  make  a 
pun. 

*'  See  your  chin  is  soft  and  womanly,  your  chevelwre  a  lady's, 

And  your  Ups  they  nauseate  me,  when  you  put  them  in  my  way, 
While  your  hands,  like  every  bumpkin's,  are,  I  tow,  as  black  as 
Hades. 
Ugh!  you  smeU  of  cows  and  hayfields.    I  detest  yoa.    Get 
away ! " 
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Saying  thus  she  spumed  me  from  her,  and  with  superoilioas 
glanoes, 
Stood  and  ooldlj  critioised  me  from  my  sandals  to  my  crown ; 
With  her  eye  and  lip  she  pierced  me,  they  were  keen  as  any 
lances, 
Still  she  jeered  me  as  a  clodpole.    Only  fancy — me  a  clown ! 

Then  my  blood  boiled  in  my  bosom,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  getting 
Flushed  with  anger — ^I  blush  beantif ally,  like  the  damask  rose  ; 

And  my  charmer  went  and  left  me,  left  me  impotently  fretting. 
Since  at  all  my  winning  manners  she  turned  up  her  pretty  nose. 

Shepherds,  tell  me,  tell  me  truly,  am  I  not  a  handsome  fellow  ? 

Why  no  sudden  metamorphosis  has  altered  me,  I  trow. 
I  was  young,  and  I  was  comely,  I  had  not  grown  old  and  yellow; 

Charms  unnumbered  like  the  ivy,  clustered  o'er  my  manly 
brow. 

Countless  lovelocks  decked  my  temples ;  white  as  ivory  was  my 
forehead ; 
And  my  eyes  were  blue  as  heaven — I  had  often  so  been  told. 
On  my  Ups  were  liquid  sweets,  but  she— she  spumed  me,  called 
me  "horrid," 
Though  within  my  lightest  whisper  lurked  attractions  manifold. 

When  I  pipe  upon  the  mountains  all  the  maidens  follow  after, 
And  my  lightest  salutation  deem  the  acme  of  their  bUss ; 

They  confess  that  I  am  handsome.     8he  scarce  deemed  me  worthy 
laughter. 
She,  the  haughty  city  beauty,  could  not  spare  a  single  kiss. 

She  is  beautif  ol  as  Venus,  but  she  scorns  a  love  bucolic,  i 

For  'twas  thus  the  proud  Eunice  dared  my  handsome  self  to        ( 

dub, 

I,  who  never  yet  had  failed,  now  nurse  the  memory  melancholic, 
How  for  once,  at  least,  in  life,  IVe  had  a  most  decided  snub. 

A   schoolmaster^  who   was    somewhat   of    the 
same    way    of  thinking    as    Tom    Moore's    play- 
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loving  pedagogue,  once  said  to  the  present  writer, 
'^  I  always  set  my  lowest  Grreek  class  to  the 
amta  of  Hierocles — ^that  Greek  Joe  Miller — as  soon 
as  they  are  well  on  in  their  verbs ;  and  it  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  surprise  which  is  a  constant  accom- 
paniment of  this  strange  association  of  ideas  to  see 
the  joke  gradually  dawning  on  the  schoolboy  mind 
through  the  mists  of  a  dead  language/'  Some 
of  these  old  jokemongers*  witticisms  are  capital 
— so  good,  in  fact,  that  the  parentage  of  many 
of  them  has  been  claimed  by  modem  wits.  No 
doubt  we  shall  recognise  some  old  friends  as  we 
read: 

I.  A  pedant  (for  so  we  must  probably  translate, 
in  conventional  phrase,  the  pervading  Scholastichus 
of  the  old  jokemonger)  wishing  to  teach  his  horse 
not  to  eat  much,  gave  him  no  food.  Eventually 
the  horse  died  of  starvation ;  and  he  complained  to 
his  friends,  "  I  have  suffered  a  great  loss,  for  just 
when  I  had  taught  my  horse  to  live  upon  nothing 
he  died.'' 

II.  A  pedant  having  bought  a  cask  of  wine, 
sealed  it.  But  his  slave  bored  a  hole  and  stole  the 
wine.  The  master  was  amazed  to  find  that,  though 
his  seals  were  tmbroken,  the  wine  gradually  dimin- 
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ished.  Someone  suggested  tliat  lie  should  examine 
whether  it  had  been  taken  oat  from  the  bottom. 
*'  Fool,^^  he  replied,  '^  it  isn^t  the  lower  part  that's 
gone.    It's  the  upper.'' 

UL  A  pedant  suffered  shipwreck  in  a  tempest, 
and  seeing  the  passengers  tie  themselves  to  different 
articles  on  board,  fastened  himself  to  one  of  the 
anchors. 

rST.  Ajaother  had  to  cross  a  river,  and  went  on 
board  the  ferry-boat  on  horseback.  Somebody 
asked  him  why  he  did  so,  and  he  replied  because  he 
was  in  a  hurry. 

V.  Yet  another,  anxious  to  know  whether  he 
looked  well  when  he  was  aaleep,  stood  before  a 
looking-glass  with  his  eyes  shut  to  see. 

VI. — ^A  landlord,  who  had  a  house  to  sell,  went 
about  amongst  his  friends^  carrying  a  brick  as  a 
specimen. 

So  far  for  the  Greek  language.  It  would  have 
been  interesting,  had  space  allowed,  to  trace  it 
from  its  home  in  the  far  East  (where  we  find  kin- 
ship existing  with  the  Sanscrit  or  sacred  language 
of  the  Hindoos) — trace  it,  borne  along  by  the  west- 
ward stream  of  civilisation,  diverging  into  Italy, 
and,  in  the  ancient  Etruscan  element,  liuked  with 
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the  Latin;  and  so^  settling  in  Hellas^  there  be- 
coming the  mother-tongne  of  the  most  brilliant 
nation  that  ever  rose  on  this  eartVs  sorface; 
haying  no  long  life  there^  perhaps^  in  its  classical 
pnrity  (if  we  measure  longevity  by  mere  years), 
but  then  expanding  into  the  Alexandrian  or  Grsdco- 
Egyptian  kingdom — ^into  the  great  Byzantine  em- 
pire, whose  line  of  kings  came  down  to  our  own 
modern  history,  only  ceasing  in  a.d.  1453 ;  living, 
as  it  does  live  now,  in  every  language  where  scien- 
tific accuracy  demands  accuracy  of  definition — 
nay,  living  still  as  a  people's  language ;  for  Greek 
has  never  been  a  dead  language,  properly  speaking. 
The  Romaic  or  Modem  Greek  is  less  distantly 
removed  from  classical  Greek  than  the  English  of 
Chaucer  is  from  the  English  of  Tennyson.  The 
modem  Greek  can  still  read  his  Xenophon ;  and  so 
truly  does  the  old  stateliness  hang  about  the 
modem  language,  that  it  gives  us  quite  a  twinge 
to  read,  in  a  modem  Greek  newspaper,  an  adver- 
tisement of  Professor  'oXXovot't  pills  and  ointment. 
All  this,  however,  goes  to  prove  what  we  have 
stated,  that  Greek  never  has  been  a  dead  lan- 
guage. 
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Chief  of  tlie  Latin  epigrammatic  writers^  it 
need  scarcely  be  said^  was  Martial.  He  was  the 
favonrite  of  Titos  and  Domitian^  being  court  poet  to 
the  latter,  and  drawing  his  salary  from  the  imperial 
treasury.  Yet  he  is  ever  railing  at  poverty,  and 
complaining  that  everybody  grows  rich  but  him- 
self. Minerva,  he  says,  is  a  better  patron  than 
Apollo ;  and  more  wealth  flows  through  the  Forum 
than  from  the  fountain  of  Helicon.  He  sighed 
for  the  country;  and  in  later  life,  retired  thither, 
to  his  native  town.  Then  he  cried  for  Home  as 
bitterly  as  Ovid  in  his  "  Tristia."  He  married  money 
late  in  life,  and  straightway  waxed  uxorious.  His 
wife  was  !Rome  to  him ;  what  more  could  he  say  ? 

Ta  desideriom  doxninsB  mihi  mitius  urbis 
Esse  jabea.    Bomam  tu  mihi  sola  facis.  * 

Martial  is  profoundly  improper,  of  course.  All 
we  can  say  is  that  his  epigrams  faithfully — too 
faithfully  perhaps  ^  reflected  the  surroundings 
among  which  his  lot  was  cast.      "In  Martial,"- 

*  Haj  a  modem  bard  ventnre  to  transplant  this  idea,  and 
say: 

Bnt  for  thy  ohaiming  smile  I  shonld  be  midone 

With  longing  for  the  town.    To  me  thoa'rt London ! 
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says  Archdeacon  Browne,  "  we  observe  that  para- 
doxical but  still  not  unnsnal  combination  of  varied 
wit,  poetical  imagination,  and  a  kappy  power  of 
graceful  expression  not  only  with  strong  aensual 
passions  but  with  a  delight  in  vice  in  its  most 
hateful  form  and  attributes/' 

Have  we  no  Martial  amongst  us  now  I 
Of  his  beauties  let  it  suffice  to  take  &  single 
example.     He  is  sending  a  rose  to  Apollinaris,  and 
these  are  the  exquisite  lines  with  which  the  poet 
accompanies  the  gift : 

I,  feliz  rosa,  mollibiusque  eeitis 
Nostri  cinge  comas  Apollinaris ; 
Qoas  ta  nectere  Candidas,  sed  oUm, 
Sic  te  semper  amet  Venus,  memento. 

which  we  may  render : 

Gk>,  happy  rose,  with  garlands  faix^ 

Bind  mj  Apollinaris'  hair. 

OrsQt,  Love,  that  distant  be  the  dskf 

When  thou  shalt  bind  those  locks  tamed  gray- 

The  characteristics  of   an  epigram  were  once 
most  epigrammatically  laid  down  thufi : 

Omne  epigramma  sit  instar  apis,  sit  aonlevis  31i, 
Sint  stub  meUa,  sit  et  corporiB  ezigoi  ; 
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which  have  been  variously  rendered^  thoa : 

The  qnalitiee  rare  in  a  bee  that  we  meet, 

In  an  epigram  never  shodLd  fail : 
The  body  shonld  always  be  little  and  sweet, 

And  &  ating  shoold  be  left  in  ita  tail ; 

or,  better  stilly  perhaps : 

An  epigram  should  be,  if  right, 

Short,  simple,  pointed,  keen  and  bright, 

A  Urelj  little  thing : 
Like  wasp  with  taper  body,  bound 
By  lines — not  many — ^neat  and  round, 

All  ending  in  a  sting. 

Here  is  an  epigram  from  Martial's  first  book, 
which  certainly  complies  with  this  rule : 

I  love  thee  not ;  but  why  I  can't  display. 
I  love  thee  not,  is  all  that  I  can  say. 

Jn  imitation  of  this  epigram,  an  Oxford  wit 
wrote  the  following  on  Dr.  John  Fell,  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  who  died  in  1686  : 

I  do  not  love  thee.  Doctor  Fell, 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  this  I'm  sure  I  know  full  weU 
I  do  not  love  thee,  Doctor  FelL 

Here  is  an  epigram  where,  as  is  not  always 
or  often  the  case,  the  play  on  words  can  be  pre- 
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served.     It  is  translated  by  Mr.  Theodore  Martin^ 
and  may  be  called 

SKCUEITY. 

Dear  Farias,  yoa  may  rest  assored 

Hy  ooontrj  hoase  is  well  secored. 

How  ?  with  g^ood  timber,  stone,  and  plaster, 

From  wind,  and  rain,  and  all  disaster  ? 

Ah  no,  bat  by  a  certain  skin 

Which  is  encased  in  painted  tin  ; 

It  is  secured  for  money  lent 

To  a  carst  son  of  ten-per-cent. 

The  house  was  mortgaged! 

Martial    flattered  Domitian ;    but  Ben  Jonson 

out-Martialed  Martial. 

TO  MARTIAL'S  GHOST. 

Martial,  thou  g^y*st  far  nobler  epigrams 

To  thy  Domitian  than  I  to  my  James ; 

Bat  in  my  royal  snbject  I  pass  thee. 

Thoa  flatteredst  thine ;  mine  cannot  flattered  be ! 

Here  is  one  of  Martial's  happiest  sketches^ 
consummately  rendered  by  Addison.  It  is  from 
Book  xii. : 

In  all  thy  hamoors,  whether  grare  or  mellow, 
Thoa'rt  sach  a  toaohy,  testy,  pleasant  fellow ; 
Hast  so  maoh  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  aboat  thee, 
There  is  no  living  with  thee — or  withoat  thee. 

It  is  thonght  tihat  this  epigram  might  h&ve 
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suggested  GroldsmitFs  sketch   of  •Garrick's    cha- 
racter in  the  epigrammatic  poem  "  Retaliatioii :  " 

Our  Garrick'fl  a  salad ;  for  in  him  we  see 

on,  yinegaTj  sagar,  and  saltness  t^gree. 


ORIGINAL  TRAKSLATIONS  FROM  THE 
EPIGRAMS  OF  MARTIAL. 

Yitam  qnsd  faoiont  beatiorem. — Ep.  x.  47. 

What  renders  mine  a  happy  life, 
And,  with  advancing  years,  more  mellow 

What  keeps  your  Martial  olear  of  strife 
And  makes  him  snoh  a  jovial  fellow  ? 

ril  tell  yon :  First,  my  income  flows 

From  no  preoarions  occnpation ; 
Bat  quite  spontaneously  grows, 

Bequeathed  me  by  a  dead  relation. 

Fertile  my  fleld ;  when  days  are  raw, 
The  whole  year  round  my  hearth  glows  fairly ; 

I  soom  the  luxuries  of  law, 
And  mix  in  politics  but  rarely. 

Hy  mind  is  calm,  my  spirits  light. 

In  body  I  am  sound  and  healthy ; 
Simple  my  life,  ignoring  quite 

The  mean  repute  of  being  wealthy. 

Hy  friends  are  few  but  intimate, 

A  genial  knot  of  fellow-sinners, 
Who  my  minagB  appreciate. 

And  are  not  bought  with  heavy  dinners. 
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Bober,  yet  jovial,  eve's  delights, 

rm  chaste,  thongh  pleasure  far  from  Booming ; 
Sweet  slnmber  renders  short  the  nights 

And  bearable  the  morrow  morning. 

Enjoy,  nor  wish  to  change,  your  state. 
The  while  you  draw  this  mortal  breath, 

And  calmly  you  shall  then  await. 
Nor  dread  the  certain  day  of  death. 

OOUNTINQ  KISSES. 

VI.  84. 
I. 
I  ask  my  love  for  kisses,  and  my  love  replies  "How  many  ? " 
Wonld  she  have  me  connt  the  wavelets  as  they  break  on  ocean's 
shore  P 
Shall  I  reckon  all  the  sea-Eihells  on  its  margin  that  are  scattered  ? 
Or  the  bees  on  Monnt  Hymettns  ?    I  should  .ask  -my  love  for 
more. 

II. 
Can  yon  tell  how  many  kisses  on  her  poet-love  Catnllns 

Lavished  Lesbia  P    I  should  look  for  even  more,  my  love,  from 
you; 
Ah,  believe  me  that  the  lover  who  could  kisses  stay  to  reckon 
Must  be  cold,  and  from  his  lady-love  deserve  but  v«ry  few. 

PAST,   PEESENT,  APTD  FUTUEB, 

TI.  40. 
Once  I  preferred  no  maid  to  you,  Lycorii^ 

Now  before  all  I  Glycera  prefer. 
Ah  me !  those  past  and  present  tenses.    Borne  day 

She  to  a  third  will  yield,  as  you  to  her. 

V.43. 
Thais's  teeth  are  black  as  night,  LeBcania's  white  as  snow — 
The  reason,  most  inquisitive  of  mortals,  would  you  know  ? 
The  difference  is  not  nature's  ;  it  is  due  to  art  alone : 
One  buys  them  of  the  dentist,  while  the  other  wears  her  own. 
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V.47. 
"  I  nerrsr  sop  at  home  •,"**  wHh  trntk 

Says  Pfaiio— not  a  donbt  -: 
BeeauBB  be  never  snps  at  all. 

Save  when  inyited  ont. 

A  PEACTICAL  SWAIN. 
X.  82. 
If  it  does  any  earthly  good  to  yon 

To  know  for  you  I  snfBar  mueries, 
111  wear  my  olothes  the  lirelong  night  all  through, 
m  bear  the  rain,  the  snow,  the  nipping  breeze. 

But  if  you  do  not  seem  to  oare  abont  it, 

Til  jnst  defer  my  tortnre  for  the  present ; 
Since  yon  can  get  on  qaite  as  well  without  it, 

And  to  me  resJly  snch  things  are  not  pleasant. 

THE  ATTRAOTIOK. 
I.  10. 
A  swain  by  all  methods  a  maid  tried  to  win ; 
Was  she  &ir  P    No,  in  truth,  she  was  ngly  as  sin. 
What  the  spell  ?    Entre  nous  she  was  very  well  off. 
And  had,  at  the  time,  a  most  promising  oongh. 

LINES  TO  A  EESPECTED  EELATIVB. 

XI.  67. 
As  long  as  yon  Hve,  you  are  miserly  still. 
Bat  tell  me  I  have  a  snug  place  in  your  will. 
If  age  hasn't  made  you  an  idiot  quite, 
You  know  what  I  pray  for  eaoh  morning  and  night. 

THE  SECRET  SOBBOW. 
II.  11. 
Why  18  oar  friend  oppressed  with  glaom  F 
Why  pacing  up  and  down  the  room? 
What  secret  sorrow  lurks  within. 
Bending  on  earth  his  nose  and  chin  P 
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Why  does  be  beat  his  manly  breast  P 

Why  mmple  locks  so  neatly  dressed  ? 

Nor  friend  nor  brother  has  departed. 

No  child's  death  makes  him  broken-hearted. 

His  wife  and  goods  are  safe,  and  all 

Serene  within  the  seryants'  halL 

No  bailiff  with  his  g^ld  for  stakes 

Has  played  a  game  at  dncks  and  drakes. 

To-day — ^this  is  his  mental  strife — 

He  dines  en  famille  with  his  wife. 


TEMPERATE  ZONES. 
L  67. 

Yon  ask  of  my  ideal  love  a  definition  rigid : 
I  would  not  have  her  forward,  and  I  would  not  have  her  frigid. 
I  love  the  temperate  zone  between  the  frigid  and  the  torrid. 
A  dabfish  is  depressing ;  but  a  gnsher  too  is  horrid. 


TO  A  TOO  PALPABLE  FLIRT. 
L  84. 

Flirt  though  you  be,  one  thing  excels 
E'en  flirting  in  your  estimation, 

And  that  is  folks  to  scandalise 
And  make  them  witness  each  flirtation. 

The  demi-mondef  of  which  you  seem 
Li  some  respects  to  be  a  student. 

Hay  teach  yon  decency  at  least, 
And  make  you  just  a  Uttle  prudent. 

You  think  my  censure  harsh,  perhaps, 
I  should  reg^  your  feelings  hurting 

But  to  be  found  out,  in  my  creed. 
Is  a  far  greater  fault  than  flirting. 
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The  Noctes  Atticce  of  Aulus  GelKus  form  a  kind 
of  antique  commonplace  book.  We  are  constantly 
reminded  of  the  papers  of  Addison  and  Steele  in 
the  Spectator,  The  old  man  gossips  garrulously 
de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusda/m  aliisy  as  does 
Southey  in  "The  Doctor,'^  or  in  his  interminable 
''Commonplace  Book/^  Aulus  Gellius  tells  us  he 
put  together  his  book  for  the  amusement  of  his 
children.  Classical  boys  and  girls  must  have 
been  differently  constituted  from  those  of  modem 
times,  if  they  could  extract  much  merriment  from 
these  rather  wearisome  books.  Aulus  Gellius 
modestly  commences  his  preface  with  the  words, 
''jucundiora  alia  reperiri  qtieunt*/'  but  every  now 
and  then  one  comes  upon  a  good  thing.  ''  It  is  an 
old  proverb/'  says  Aulus  Gellius  himself,  'a  jay 
has  no  concern  with  music,  nor  a  hog  with  per- 
fumes;' but  that  the  ill-humour  and  invidiousness 
of  certain  ill-taught  people  may  be  still  more  exas- 
perated, I  shall  borrow  a  few  verses  from  a  chorus 
of  Aristophanes ;  and  what  he,  a  man  of  most  ex- 
quisite humour,  proposed  as  a  law  to  the  spectators 
of  his  play,  I  also  recommend  to  the  readers  of 
this  volume,  that  the  vulgar  and.  unhallowed  herd, 
who  are  averse  to  the  sports  of  the  muses,  may  not 

VOL.  I.  p 
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toach    nor    even,   approach   it.      The    verseB    are 
these: 

Snent  be  they,  and  for  from  hence  remove, 
By  scenes  like  onrs  not  likely  to  improve, 
Who  never  paid  the  honoured  muse  her  rights. 
Who  senseless  live  in  wild  impure  delights ; 
I  bid  them  once,  I  bid  them  twice  begone, 
I  bid  them  thrioe  in  still  a  loader  tone. 
Far  hence  depart,  whilst  we  with  dance  and  song, 
Onr  solemn  feast,  onr  tnnefnl  nights  prolong." 

Here  is  a  storj  culled  at  random  from  the 
Noetes  of  this  incorrigible  old  gossip.  The  trans- 
lation^ Hke  that  of  the  former  extract,  is  by  Beloe, 
to  whom  we  owe  also  an  English  version  of 
Herodotns : 

Among  the  severities  of  the  censors,  these 
examples  are  recorded  of  their  extreme  rigour  of 
discipline.  One  is  this:  The  censor  exacted  a 
solemn  oath  concerning  wives.  It  was  thus  ex- 
pressed: *'Tou,  from  your  mind,  have  you  a 
wife  ?  "  A  certain  jeering,  vulgar,  and  ridiculous 
fellow  was  about  to  take  this  oath,  thinking  this 
a  fair  opportunity  for  a  jest ;  when,  as  usual,  the 
censor  said ;  '^Tou,  according  to  your  mind,*  have 

*  ''Ex  animi  tni  sententift^"  really  means,  "Tell  me  truly, 
have  yon,"  &c.  The  jokemonger  chooses  to  take  the  idiomatic 
e^aiession  litecaUj.- 
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yon  a  wife f  "I  liave/'  says  he,  " a  wife  tamly, 
but  by  no  means  to  my  mind/'  Then  the  censor, 
because  he  had  been  unseasonably  facetious,  de- 
graded him,  and  assigned  as  the  reason  this  scurvy 
jest  spoken  in  his  presence. 

Another  instance  of  the  severe  discipline  of 
the  office  is  this :  There  was  a  deliberation  about 
fining  a  man,  who,  being  called  by  his  friend  before 
the  censors,  whilst  expecting  their  decision  yawned 
clearly  and  aloud;  and  he  was  about  to  be  fined, 
this  being  considered  as  a  proof  of  an  indolent 
and  careless  temper.  But  when  he  swore  that  his 
yawning  was  reluctant  and  involuntary,  and  that 
he  was  afflicted  with  the  disease  called  the  gapes, 
he  was  acquitted  of  his  destined  fine. 

Far  less  known  than  he  deserves  to  be  as  a  writer 
of  epigrams  is  Ausonius.  His  father  was  physician 
to  the  Emperor  Yalentinian,  and  he  himself  a  Boman 
senator  and  member  of  the  municipal  council  of 
Bordeaux,  where  he  was  bom,  a.d.  309.  He  was 
certainly  a  professed  Christian,  and  some  of  his 
religious  pieces  are  beautiful,  though  his  pages  are 
chequered  with  all  the  indecencies  of  paganism. 
He  was  a  veritable  Martial  Bedivivus. 

p  2 
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TO  TWO  SISTEES  OP  DIPFEEENT  CHAEACTEES. 

(Ep.  civ.) 
Delia,  the  difference  each  one  must  strike, 
Yon  and  yonr  sister  are  so  mnch  nnlike. 
Bhe,  with  her  sober  gait,  to  none  seems  pert ; 
Yon,  save  in  manner,  are  no  sort  of  flirt. 
You  have  a  character,  she  is  a  sham  ; 
Yoa  jonr  appearance,  her  her  actions  damn. 

ON  A  LOST  LOVE. 

There  were  three  Graces,  Lesbia  made  them  four; 
Now  three  again — ^my  darling  lives  no  more. 

ON  A  BEAUTIFUL  BOY. 

(Ep.  CVn.     TrarwZated  by  Onslow.) 

Dnm  dnbitat  natma,  marem,  faceretne  puellam, 
Factns  es,  O  pnlcher,  paane  pnella,  pner. 

Natnre,  donbting,  made  her  plan. 
Doubting  whether  girl  or  man ; 
Donbting  stiU,  her  work  I  scan — 
Almost  girl,  and  almost  man. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  in  geography  than  to 
note  the  border-lands  where  one  country  merges, 
as  it  were,  into  another.  In  the  border  counties 
between  England  and  Wales,  for  instance,  though 
there  be  portions  where  the  two  countries  and 
languages  blend  and  fuse  imperceptibly,  yet  still 
one  can  lay  a  finger  on  this  place  and  say,  "  It  is 
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England ;*'  on  another,  "It  is  Wales."  ''Here 
English  only  is  spoken;  there  only  Welsh /^  It  is 
so,  too,  in  chronology.  Though  the  line  between 
ancient  and  modem  history  is  differently,  and,  to 
some  extent,  arbitrarily  drawn,  yet  one  event 
clearly  belongs  to  the  old,  and  another  to  the  new 
times.  So,  again,  with  that  chronology  which  is 
literary  rather  than  merely  historical,  and  which 
maps  its  course  by  intellectual  achievements  in- 
stead of  battles  and  treaties,  though  the  monu- 
ments sometimes  merge  the  one  into  the  other  as 
naturally  as  the  romance  languages  of  modem 
Europe  were  formed  out  of  the  classical  Latin ;  yet 
there  are  still  men  and  works  whose  position  is  as 
clearly  that  of  a  border-land  as  is  Shropshire  or 
Herefordshire,  and  who  mark  off  the  eras  one  from 
the  other  clearly  and  distinctively. 

Among  such  men  there  is  none  more  interesting, 
either  from  his  artificial  position  or  from  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  his  work,  than  Boethius,  of 
whom  Hallam  says,  in  his  "Literature  of  Europe 
in  the  Middle ' Ages,^'  "The  last  of  the  ancients, 
and  one  who  forms  a  Hnk  between  the  classical 
period  of  literature  and  that  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  which  he  was  a  favourite  author,  is  Boethius, 
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a  man   of  fine  genius,  and  interesting  "both  from 

hia  character  and  his  death Last  of  the 

classic  writers,  in  style  not  impure,  though  dis- 
playing too  lavishly  that  poetic  exuberance  whick 
had  distinguished  the  two  or  three  preceding- 
centuries;  in  elevation  of  sentiment  equal  to  any 
of  the  philosophers,  and  mingling  a  Christian 
sanctity  with  their  lessons,  he  speaks  from  his 
prison  in  the  swanlike  tones  of  dying  eloquence. 
•  .  .  The  downfall  of  learning  and  eloquence 
after  the  death  of  Boethius  in  624,'^  he  adds> 
"was  inconceivably  rapid.^' 

Bom  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  in  465, 
Anicius  Manlius  Torquatus  Severinus  Boethius, 
by  an  eighteen  years'  residence  in  Athens,  may 
be  said  to  have  exhausted  all  the  stores  of  learning 
which  that  ancient  seat  of  philosophy  had  to 
bestow.  His  father  had  been  put  to  death  by 
Valentinian  HI.,  in  the  year  when  Boethius  was 
bom;  and  on  his  return  to  Home  from  Athens, 
he  seemed  to  stand  prominently  forth  as  the 
predestined  man  of  the  future.  After  the  down- 
fall of  the  Western  Empire  by  the  deposition  of 
Komulus  Augustus  the  Little  in  476,  and  when 
Odoacer  had  assumed  the  lofty  title  of  King  of 
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Italy,  Boethins  filled  the  CQnsnlsliip  in  the  year 
487;  and  his  domestic  happiness  had  been  secured 
by  a  marriage  with  a  lofty  lady  of  Messina,  who 
bore  the  suggestive  name  of  Elpis,  and  by  the 
birth  of  two  sons,  Patricins  and  Hypatius,  who 
also  sacceeded  to  the  consolar  office  under 
Theodoric,  Kfng  of  the  Goths.  When  the  vic- 
torious monarch  came  to  Rome  from  Ravenna  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Boethius  to  pronounce  a  panegyric 
upon  him  in  the  name  of  the  senate  and  people 
of  Rome. 

Boethius  was  not  less  celebrated  for  his  moral 
virtues  than  for  his  intellectual  distinctions,  and  he 
was  a  second  time  elected  to  the  consulship  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  King  Theodoric.  He  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  worlds  of  Aristotle,  and  trans- 
lations of  those  of  Flato,  besides  many  original 
treatises.  He  was  also  a  mechanical  genius;  and^ 
amongst  other  inventions,  constructed  a  clepsydra, 
or  timekeeper,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  Gon- 
dobald.  King  of  the  Bnrgnndians,  who  had  married 
a  daughter  of  Theodoric. 

But  the  tide  of  good  fortune  turned.  In  the 
first  place  he  lost  his  beloved  wife  Mpis ;  and,  in 
his  third  consulship,  which  happened  in  the  thir- 
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tieth  year  of  Theodoric,  lie  fell  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  king.  Theodoric  was  an  Arian,  while  Boethius 
was  a  Catholic,  and  this  was  probably  the  head  and 
front  of  his  offending;  but  plausible  political 
reasons  were  put  forward,  and  he  was  banished  to 
Pavia^  and  there  incarcerated.  Here  it  was  he 
wrote  his  wonderful  ethical  poem  in  five  books, 
entitled,  "  De  Consolatione  Philosophias/'  which  we 
have  regarded  as  the  swan-song  of  the  Old  World 
poetry.  He  was  afterwards,  by  the  king's  order, 
beheaded  in  prison. 

This  celebrated  work,  which  would  bespeak 
rather  a  Stoical  than  a  Christian  writer,  has  been 
translated  by  King  Alfred,  Chaucer,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth*  Gibbon  says  of  him,  that  "  the  Senator 
Boethius  is  the  last  of  the  Romans  whom  Cato  or 
TuUy  would  have  acknowledged  for  their  country- 
man,'' It  is  partly  in  prose,  and  partly  in  verse — 
the  latter  in  many  different  metres — and  is  sub- 
stantially a  dialogue  between  the  author  and  a 
personification  of  Philosophy. 

This  book,  "  De  Consolatione  PhilosophiaB," 
written,  like  Sir  Walter  Baleigh's  '^  History  of  the 
World,"  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  a  long  imprison- 
ment, has    been    a  refreshment    to   many   lonely 
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sufferers.  ''It  is,  in  particular/'  says  the  author 
of  the  '' Post-Antoninian  Prose- writers ''  in  the 
''  EncyclopaBclia  Metropolitana/'  "  interesting  to 
Englishmen  as  the  bosom-book  of  their  Alfred  in  his 
most  trying  vicissitudes,  and  the  study  of  Elizabeth  in 
her  prison,  and  translated  by  both  these  sovereigns 
into  the  vernacular  of  their  day/'  The  "  Consolation 
of  Philosophy ''  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  "  funny '' 
book,  though  there  are  many  passages  of  dry 
quaint  humour  amongst  its  pages.  There  are  also 
numerous  verses  which  have  been  metrically  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Martin  Tupper ;  and  at  which,  as  at 
certain  passages  in  his  own  "Proverbial  Philosophy,'' 
we  scarcely  know  whether  we  are  meant  to  smile 
or  weep.  Here  is  a  specimen,  the  subject  of  which 
is  by  no  means  foreign  to  our  present  purpose.  It 
is  called : 

A  SOEROWFUL  FTTTB. 

Lo  !  I  sang  cheerily 

All  my  bright  days, 
But  now  all  wearily 

Channt  I  my  lays ; 
Sorrowing  tearfully. 

Saddest  of  men. 
Can  I  sing  cheerfully 

As  I  conld  then  ? 
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Many  a  verity 

In  those  glad  tunes 
Of  my  prosperity 

Tanght  I  in  rhymes ; 
Now  from  forgetf nhiesa 

Wanders  my  tongue, 

Wasting  in  fretf alness 

Metres  nnsong. 
•  •  • 

Why  did  yonr  songs  to  me, 

World-loving  men, 
Say  joy  belongs  to  mo 

Ever  as  then  ? 
Why  did  ye  lyingly 

Think  such  a  thing, 
Seeing  how  flyingly 

Wealth  may  take  wing  P 

But,  for  the  most  part,  a  vein  of  happy  philo- 
sophy  runs  tlirougli  these  "  Metres,^'  or  the  conso- 
lation woald  be  cold  indeed.  A  couple  of  stanzas 
from  the  fifth  metre  may  serve  to  reclaim  the 
current  of  our  subject,  which  might  seem  to  have 
wandered  away  from  its  proper  channel : 

OP  TEOUBLB  AND  ITS  CUBE. 

Ye  may  learn  by  the  stars  and  the  san 

Shining  on  cities  so  bright, 
If  the  welkin  hang^  dreary  and  don. 

To  wait  in  the  mist  for  the  light. 
•  •  •  • 

So  now,  in  thy  darkness  of  mind 

Thon  wiliest  my  wisdom  to  spam. 
Withstanding  by  troable  inade  blind. 

The  lessons  thou  never  wilt  learn. 
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It  is  strango  tliat  we  aro  not  certain  whether 
Boethins  was  really  a  Christian;  nor  does  the 
question  concern  ns  here.  He  and  his  work  are 
interesting  to  us  as  the  horizon  on  which,  so  to  say, 
the  Old  World  and  the  Middle  Ages  meet.  He  was 
the  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least,  of  the  Romans; 
and,  a  not  actually  Christian,  his  character  must 
have  been  deeply  tinged  with  the  contemporaneous 
influences  of  Christianity.  The  philosophy  that 
consoled  him  in  bonds  was  soon  required  in  the 
sufferings  of  a  cruel  death.  Quenched  in  his  blood, 
the  lamp  he  had  trimmed  with  a  skilful  hand  gave 
no  more  light;  the  language  of  Tully  and  Virgil 
soon  ceased  to  be  spoken ;  and  many  ages  were  to 
pass  away  before  learned  diligence  restored  its 
purity,  and  the  union  of  genius  with  imitation 
taught  a  few  modem  writers  to  surpass  in  eloquence 
the  Latinity  of  Boethius. 
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'By  way  of  taking  a  last  lingermg  glance  at  onr 
subject,  and  tiding  onr  readers  gently  over  to  non- 
classical  fan,  we  may  jnst  give  a  passing  page  to 
those  flirtations  with  the  classic  mnse  in  which 
several  modem  writers  have  been  accustomed  to 
engage.  Amongst  these,  none  has  been  more  cele- 
brated than  Jonaliian  Swift,  who  was  as  successful 
in  his  suit  with  this  same  muse  as  he  was  with 
poor  Stella  and  Vanessa,  in  whose  hearts  those  eyes 
of  celestial  blue  made  such  havoc.  "  As  Swift  did 
not  partake  of  the  usual  amusements  of  the  world, 
for  recreation,^'  says  Scott,  in  Vol.  13  of  Swift's 
works,  "  he  indulged  himself  in  various  sports  and 
whims  of  fancy.  Among  others,  he  was  fond  of  a 
new  species  of  composition  which  consisted  all  of 
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Latin  words;  but  by  allowing  for  false  spellings 
and  running  the  words  into  each  otber^  tbe  sen- 
tences would  contain  good  sense  in  English/'  Scott 
adds  full  versions  of  these  ntyae,  since^  he  says,  if 
they  are  worth  being  printed  at  all,  they  are  worthy 
of  being  interpreted. 

Here,  for  instance,  are  the  concluding  para- 
graphs of  a  medical  consultation  between  four 
physicians  at  the  death-bed  of  a  lord : 


2nd  Doctor.  Lsetns  paoo  fitis  time. 

Ist  Doctor.  Abigo  ditis  Hi  time,  in  de  editis,  iorua  alto  fallas 
campe  ringo  fas  f aatas  arato  nt  ofiEa  da  iri ;  fori  fera  bea  tinge 
veri  minnte,  bimi  soUdo. 

Which,  being  interpreted,  is  : 

2nd  Doctor.  Let  ns  paok  off ;  it  is  time. 

Ist  Doctor.  Ah,  bj  G — ,  it  is  high  time,  indeed  it  is,  for  ns  all 
to  fall  a  scampering  off  as  fast  as  a  rat  ont  of  a  daiiy ;  for  i  fear 
a  beating  everj  minnte,  by  mj  sonl  I  do. 


Then  the  Dean  breaks  out  in  poetry 


A  LOVE-SONG. 

Apnd  in  is  almi  de  si  re, 
Mimis  tres  i  ne  rer  re  qni  re. 
Alo  veri  findit  a  gestis, 
His  miseri  ne  ver  at  restis. 
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In  English : 


A  pnddin'  is  all  my  desire, 
Mj  mistress  I  never  require. 
A  lover  I  find  it  a  jest  is, 
His  misery  never  at  rest  is. 

AN  EPIGBAM. 

Dio,  heris  agro  at  an  da  qnar  to  fine  ale, 
Fora  ringat  ore  nos,  an  da  stringat  nre  tale. 

Dick,  here  is  a  groat,  and  a  qoart  of  fine  ale, 
For  a  ring  at  your  nose,  and  a  string  at  your  tail. 

Again : 

Mollis  abnti, 
Has  an  aoati, 
No  lasso  finis, 
Molli  divinis. 

0  mi  de  armis  tres, 
Imi  na  dis  tres. 
Gantu  disco  ver, 
Meas  alo  ver. 

Moll  is  a  beanty. 
Has  an  acnte  eye. 
No  lass  so  fine  is, 
Molly  divine  is. 

O  my  dear  mistress, 
I'm  in  a  distress. 
Can't  you  discover 
Me  as  a  lover  ? 

Among  this  collection  o£  gems  is  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Sheridan  in  the  same  style  of  composition.  In 
the  coarse  of  it  occurs  the  following  quotation : 

YOL.  I.  Q 
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I  ritn  a  verse  O  na  molli  O  mi  ne 
Asia  lassa  me  pole,  a  Uddis  O  fine. 
I  ne  ver  nen  a  niso  ne  at  in  mi  ni  is 
A  manat  a  glana  ora  sito  fer  dies. 

De  armo  lis  abnti  hos  face  an  hos  nos  is 
As  fer  a  sal  illi,  as  reddas  aro  sis. 
Ac  is  O  mi  moUi  is  almi  de  lite 
nio  verbi  de,  an  iUo  verbi  nite. 

Thus  Englished,  or  rather  Irished  : 

I  write  yon  a  Terse  on  a  Molly  o'  mine, 
As  tall  as  a  maypole,  a  lady  so  fine. 
I  never  knew  any  so  neat  in  my  eyes ; 
A  man  at  a  glance  or  a  sight  of  her  dies. 

Dear  Molly's  a  beauty,  whose  face  and  whose  nose  is 

As  fair  as  a  lily,  as  red  as  a  rose  is. 

A  kiss  o'  my  Molly  is  all  my  delight ; 

I  love  her  by  day,  and  I  love  her  by  night. 

Perhaps  a  better  pun  was  never  made  than  that 
to  which  Swift  gaye  utterance  when  a  lady  knocked 
down  a  Cremona  fiddle  by  touching  it  with  her 
mantua.     He  immediately  quoted  the  line  of  Virgil: 

Mantna,  V89  miseno  niminm  vicina  CremonaB ! 

An  elderly  gentleman  lost  his  spectacles,  and 
Swift  consoled  him  by  saying  if  it  rained  all  night 
he  would  certainly  get  them  back  in  the  morning. 
Why  ?     He  quoted  the  line  : 

Nocte  plait  totil;  redennt  spectacula  man^. 
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Second  only  to  tlie  name  of  Jonathan  Swift^  as 
far  as  this  particular  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame 
is  concerned,  stands  that  of  Eichard  Person,  pro- 
fessor of  Grreek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
from  1792  to  1808, 

Person  was  the  son  of  the  parish  clerk  of  East 
Suston,  Norfolk,  bom  on  Christmas  Day,  1759 ; 
educated  first  by  the  vicar,  and  then,  through  his 
instrumentality,  sent  to  Eton.  There  he  gave  little 
promise  of  his  future  fame ;  and  did  not  succeed  in 
becoming  a  King's  scholar.  He  entered  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  October,  1778,  aet.  eighteen. 
He  gained  a  fellowship  here,  but  was  forced  to 
resign  it  because  he  declined  entering  the  Church 
(1792),  and  the  same  year  was  elected  Greek  pro- 
fessor at  a  salary  of  £40  a  year. 

As  a  thorough  master  of  Greek,  the  fame  of 
Person  is  world-wide.  He  had  read  nearly  every- 
thing in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  English.  His 
memory  was  gigantic,  but  he  was  the  most  bibulous 
of  his  race. 

He  himself  says  of  his  own  peculiarities  in  this 
respect — ^gently  hinting  that  they  were  not  alto- 
gether a  monopoly  on  his  part : 

Q  2 
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I  went  to  Frankfort  and  got  drank 
With  that  most  learned  Professor  Bmnck ; 
I  went  to  Worts,  and  got  more  drunken 
With  that  more  learned  Professor  Honcken. 

So  literally  was  this  the  case^  that  it  was  said 
by  one  who  knew  him  well :  '^  Person  would  rather 
drink  ink  than  nothing  at  all.  Indeed,  he  would 
drink  any  thing. ^^  He  was  sitting  with  a  gentleman 
after  dinner  in  the  chambers  of  a  mutual  friend^  a 
Templar,  who  was  then  ill  and  confined  to  bed.  A 
servant  came  into  the  room,  sent  thither  by  his 
master  for  a  bottle  of  embrocation  which  was  on 
the  chimney-piece.  "1  drank  it  an  hour  ago,'' 
said  Person. 

He  went  to  the  assembly-rooms  at  Bath  once, 
and  was  so  dirty  that  the  M.O.  expostulated.  He 
was  often  refused  admission  to  his  friends^  houses  by 
the  servants  from  a  similar  reason. 

At  breakfast  he  drank  porter.  One  Sunday 
morning  at  Eton  he  met  Dr.  GoodaU,  the  provost, 
going  to  church,  and  asked  where  his  wife  was. 
'^  At  breakfast,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  Very  well, 
then,  1^11  go  and  breakfast  with  her.'*  He  went, 
and  being  asked  what  he  would  take,  replied, 
s  "  Porter."  Porter  was  in  consequence  sent  for, 
pot   after  pot,  and  the  sixth  pot  was  just  being 
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carried  into  the  house  when  Dr.  Goodall  retnmed 
from  church. 

He  could  sit  up  all  nighty  and^  as  it  seemed^  for 
any  number  of  nights.  Home  Tooke  said  he 
always  used  to  ask  Person  to  dinner  when  he 
knew  he  had  been  up  all  the  previous  night. 
Once,  when  he  asked  him,  he  found  he  had  not 
been  in  bed  for  three  nights.  But  he  still  kept 
him  up  all  that  night.  In  the  morning  Tooke 
enticed  him  out,  ran  in,  and  barred  the  door, 
ordering  his  servant  not  to  let  Mr.  Person  in, 
for  "a  man  who  could  sit  up  four  nights  could 
sit  up  forty.'' 

In  1806  Person  became  librarian  of  the  London 
Institution,  but  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
directors  as  '^  mercantile  and  mean  beyond  mer- 
chandise and  meanness.''  He  only  held  the 
appointment  two  years.  In  September,  1808, 
he  fell  down  in  an  apoplectic  fit  at  the  comer 
of  Northumberland  Street,  Strand,  and  died  on 
the  25th,  aged  forty-nine. 

It  was  Richard  Person  who  made  the  celebrated 
rhyme  on  the  Latin  gerunds : 

When  Dido  f  onnd  ^neaa  would  not  come, 
Bhe  monmed  in  silence  and  was  JHdO'dAim, 
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What^    it    has    been    asked^    did    Dido    eat? 
Ducks. 

Dido  et  dux. 

Perhaps  one  of  Person's  happiest  efforts  was 
the  following  bilingual  ode  on 

THE  FBENOH  INVASION. 

Ego  nnnquam  andivi  sach  terrible  news 
As  at  this  present  tempns  my  senses  oonf  use. 
I'm  drawn  for  a  miles :  I  most  go  cnm  marte 
And,  comminus  ense,  engage  Bonaparte. 

Snch  tempera  nnnquam  yidebant  majores, 

For  then  their  opponents  had  different  mores. 

But  we  will  soon  prove  to  this  Corsican  vannter 

Tho'  times  may  be  changed,  Britons  nnnqnam  mntantnr. 

Mehercle  this  consnl  non  potest  be  qniet, 
His  word  must  be  lex — and  when  he  says  fiat, 
Qnasi  Dens,  he  thinks  we  must  ran  at  his  nod, 
But  Britons  were  ne'er  good  at  running,  by  Gr — • 

Per  mare  I  rather  am  led  to  opine 
To  meet  British  naves  he  would  not  incline, 
Lest  he  should  in  mare  prof  nudum  be  drown'd 
St  cum  algft,  non  lauri,  his  caput  be  crowned. 

But  allow  that  this  boaster  in  Britain  could  land, 
Multis  cum  aliis  at  his  command, 

Here  are  lads  who  will  meet — aye,  and  (properly  work  'em) 
Win  speedily  send  him,  in  fallor,  in  Orcum. 

Nunc  let  us,  amici,  join  manu  et  corde, 
Use  well  all  the  vires  Dt  boni  afford  ye, 
Let  nations  combine,  Britain  never  can  fall. 
She's  a-multum  in  parvo— a  match  for  them  all. 
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Person  said  lie  should  be  quite  satisfied  if^ 
tliree  hundred  years  hence^  it  should  be  said  that : 
*'One  Person  lived  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  who  did  a  good  deal  for  the 
text  of  Euripides."  Had  he  done  nothing  more— or 
less — ^than  this,  his  name  would  have  had  no  place 
here;  but  perhaps  there  never  has  been  a  mind 
which  was  at  once  so  great  and  so  little  as  Person's. 
Profound  as  his  scholarship  was,  he  said  he  disliked 
reading  folios.  ''We  meet  with  so  few  mile- 
stones.^'  He  said :  ''  When  I  was  seventeen  I 
thought  I  knew  everything.  Ajs  soon  as  I  was 
twenty-four  and  had  read  Bentley,  I  found  I  knew 
nothing.^'  He  was  fond  of  making  charades ;  and 
would  translate  nursery  rhymes  and  such  like  into 
the  most  idiomatic  Greek  iambics.  Here  is  an 
instance  of  his  dexterity  in  handling  Latin.  The 
couplet  is  the  one  termed  Misocyon : 

Cane  Decane  oanis,  sod  ne  cane  cane  Decane 
De  cane,  sed  cania  cane  Decane  cane. 

His  version  of  "  Three  children  sliding  on  the 
ice''  is  a  classic  in  itself.  Here  it  is  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English : 

KPYTrAAAOnHKTOYS  rpiimjxoi  Kopoi  poas 
Qpa  Btpovs  ylraipoinr€s  evr^trois  notri 
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Alvcus  tirvmrov  oTa  hri  mimiv  <f)iK€i, 
^AnajTres'  €it  €<f>€vyov  ol  XtXtifificvoi. 
AXX'  €ur€p  ^(rav  eyKeicXf  Kr/xcVot  fio)(\ois 
*H  irofriv  okiaOdvovrts  €v  ^p^  tt/S^, 
"Kpvir&y  ay  jjO^Xrjo'a  7rcpM<r6cu  aradfiav 
£i  fi^  fiipos  TL  rS>v  vicav  iatdf^tro. 
''AXX'  Zi  TOK€is  oaois  fity  ovra  rvyxdvti 
^Oaois  de  fi^,  /SXaoniftar*  €VT€Kyov  airopas 
'^Hv  €vn;;f«ff  fv^'jo"^*  ras  Svpa^'  obovs 
Toiff  trauriv  d;  <r<f>as  cV  dofiois  <f>v\d<r<r€T€, 

Glacie  darata  triplices  pneri  flaenta 

Tempestate  aestatis  rodentes  pnlchras-plantas-habentibiis 

pedibus, 
In  vortices  cecidemnt,  nt  san^  accidere  solet, 
Omnes  :  delude  effngerant  reliqui. 
Sin  antem  inclasi  essent  yectibns 
Ant  pedibns  labantes  in  arido  campo 
Anri  ponderis  eponsione  libenter  contenderem 
Partem  aliqnam  jnyeniun  servari  potnisse. 
At  O  parentes,  torn  vos  quibus  contigit 
Torn  Yos  qnibns  non  contigit  germina  pnlchroB-filios- 

procreantis  segetis, 
Si  felices  optatis  extra-domos  itiones 
Pueris  vestris,  ben^  eos  intra  domos  servate. 

Three  children  sliding  on  the  ice 

All  on  a  summer's  day, 
It  so  fell  out  they  all  fell  in. 

The  rest  they  ran  away. 
But  had  they  stayed  within  the  house, 

Or  played  on  solid  ground, 
Td  wager  seas  and  hills  of  gold 

They  had  not  then  been  drowned. 
So,  parents,  that  no  children  have. 

And,  eke,  ye  that  have  some. 
If  you  would  know  they're  safe  abroad, 

Keep  them  looked  up  at  home. 
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Among  Porson's  charades  this  is  perhaps 
the  prettiest.  There  is  almost  a  dash  of  pathos 
in  the  first  line: 

If  Natnre  and  Fame  had  placed  me  with  yon 

On  mj  firsti  we  mj  second  might  hope  to  obtain ; 

I  might  marry  you,  were  I  my  third,  it  is  true, 
But  the  marriage  would  only  embitter  my  pain. 

The  answer  is  "Parson." 
And  there  is  plenty  of  satire  in  the  following 
epitaph : 

Here  lies  a  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
He  was  a  Fellow,  too,  of  Trinity ; 
He  knew  as  much  about  Divinity 
As  other  Fellows  do  of  Trinity. 

Speaking  of  epitaphs,  the  following  is  from 
"The  Oxford  Sausage:'' 

TBANSLATION  OF  AN  ANCIENT  EPITAPH  IN  THE 
CLOISTERS  OF  WINOHESTEE  COLLEGE. 

Clausns  Johannes  jacet  hie  sub  marmore  Clarkus 
Qui  fnit  hie  quondam  Presbyter  et  Socius. 

In  terr&  roseos  solitus  stillare  liquores 
In  codIo  vlvis  nunc  quoque  gaudet  aquis. 

TRANSLATION. 

Beneath  this  stone  lies,  shut  up  in  the  dark, 
A  fellow  and  a  priest,  yclept  John  Clark ; 
With  earthly  rose-water  he  did  delight  ye 
But  now  he  deals  in  heavenly  aqua^vitoe. 
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As  13  also  the  following 

EPIGEAM   FEOM    MARTIAL. 

(Literally  trcmalated.) 

Callidas  imposnit  nnper  mfhi  canxK)  Bayeniud 
Com  peterem  mixtum  yendidit  ille  merum, 

A  landlord  at  Bath  pnt  upon  me  a  queer  hmu ; 

I  asked  him  for  punch  and  the  dog  gave  me  mere  rwm. 


That  same  periodical,  The  Hornet y  from  which  we 
have  quoted  considerably  above,  had  certain  classical 
exercitations  of  this  kind  in  its  columns  some  years 
ago,  which  it  headed  as  follows  : 


CLASSICAL  GEMS. 

[N.B. — The  Hornet  g^ves  several  thousand  pounds  annually  to 
clever  boys  or  girls  who  translate  these  gems.  Personal  ap- 
plication  for  rales  to  be  observed  mast  be  made  at  the 
Homers  nest,  86,  Fleet  Street,  on  the  29th  of  Febraaiy,  any 
year  except  leap  year,  between  three  and  f oar  in  the 
morning.] 

I.  IN  QUINQUE  DIGITOS. 

Hio  porcalas  foram  pergebat 
Hio,  contrk,  in  dome  manebat, 
Hio  porcalas  camem  edebat. 
'  Hio  victn,  hen,  plan^  carebat. 
Hio  porcalas  mcest^  lagebat, 
Qadd  ilium  nox  dome  olaudebat. 
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II.  H.  DUMPTEH  TBISTIS  HISTORIA. 

•    HamptiaB  Dumpteins 

Sedebat  stalte  mnro : 
Hamptins,  hon,  decidit, 

Neo  fatum  in  obscaro. 
Non  omnes  equi  regii, 

Non  viri  potaere 
PristiDam  rectitadinem 

Dnmpteio  pnsbere. 


m.  JOHANNIS  ET  GILLIA. 

Johannes  atqne  Gillia 

Scandebant  super  clivOi 
Ut  nmam  aqnss  gelidsD 

Hanrirent  ibi  rivo. 
Johanni  decidenti,'  hen, 

Tone  capnt  frangebatar ; 
Et  Gillia  cadens  etiam 

Johannem  soqnebatnr. 

AD  INPANTEM  BUNTINH. 

Bnntincnle  beate ! 

Pater  Tenatnr  cat^ 
Pellem  feret  cnnicnli, 
Ut  vestis  sit  Bnntincnli. 

MUS  m  HOEOLOGIO. 

Qnatit  terrore  domns, 

Est  horologio  mns. 
Tunc  hora  prima  sonnit, 
Et  mnrem  sio  attonnit ; 

Caret  terrore  domns — 

Kon  horologio  mns. 
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IV.  JOHANNIS  HOENEBII  JACTATIO. 

Homerios  Johannes 

In  angnlo  sedebat, 
Et  ibi  in  sUentio 

Artocream  edebat. 

Extraxifc  pronum  digito 
Et  statim  se  jactabat — 

''  Ecce  qnam  bonus  paer  sam !  " 
Homerins  clamabat* 


V.  ROSiE  ET  VIOLJE. 

Sunt  mbicundss  rosaSi 

GaQrnlaD  violae ;. 
Dalcia  caryophylla — 

Sic  tu,  deliciaa ! 


VI.  CABMEN  CANINUM. 

Labentes  super  glaoiem, 
In  medio  ssstatis, 

Tres  pueri  sunt  mersi,  et 
Succabudre  fatis. 

AH,  si  in  teiT&  lapsi  sint, 
Vel  domi  si  mansissent, 

Sestertium  ad  denarium 
Non  aquA  periisent. 

Farentes  quibus  nati  sunt, 
Et  Yos  qui  non  habetis, 

Si  salvos  Yultis  foris  hos, 
Clauses  domi  servetis. 
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Til.  OANTUS  SEX  DENAEIOEUM. 

Sex  denarioram 

Cane  caatilenam, 
•  Yiginti  qnatuor  xnemlis 

Artocream  plenam. 
Artoore&  apertft, 

Ares  canebant  grege ; 
Nonne  erafc  bonam  hoc 

Locare  coram  rege  ? 

Bex  erafc  in  conclavi 

Nammos  patans  bell^ ; 
Begina  in  CGenacnlo 

Edens  panem  melle. 
In  horto  vestes  reg^ias 

Ancilla  suspendebafc ; 
Qaum  pica  f ort^  veniens 

Naaonem  rapiebat. 

DOMUS  QUAM  ^DIFIOAVIT  JOHANNES. 
Ecce  domns,  mnltft  qnam  stroxerat  arte  Johannes* 

Hflsc  fmx  est  qnas  fermentante  jacebat  acervo 
Tata  domoy  multi  qnam  stmxerat  arte  Johannes. 

Hi  mures,  animalia  pemiciosa,  yorabant 
Frugem  omnem,  qnsB  fermentante  jacebat  acervo 
Tata  domo,  mnltil  quam  strnxerat  arte  Johannes. 

Hsac  felis,  qosd  sangoined.  cum  clstde  necavit 
Hob  mores,  animalia  pemiciosa,  Torantes 
Fragem  omnem  qnas  fermentante  jacebat  acervo 
Tata  domo,  mnlt4  quam  stroxerat  arte  Johannes. 

Hie  canis  est  qui  yexavit  crodeliter  olim 
Felem  illam  qo89  sangaine&  com  clade  necavit 
Hos  mores,  animalia  pernioiosa,  vorantes 
Fragem  omnem  qoso  fermentante  jacebat  acervo 
Tuta  domo  molt4  quam  stroxerat  arte  Johannes. 
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HsDC  racca  est  cnrro  mittens  in  sidera  coma 
Trist^  canem,  qui  vezavit  crndeliter  olim 
Folem  illam  qaea  sanguined  cam  olade  necavit 
Hos  moreSi  animalia  pemicioea,  Torantes 
Frngem  omnem  qose  fermentante  aoervo  • 

Tata  dome  molttl  qoam  strozerat  arte  Johannes. 

Haec  virgo  est,  hen,  quad  plan^  solitaria,  malsit 
Hanc  vaccam  corro  mittentem  in  sidera  comu 
Trist^  canem  qoi  Tezavit  crndeliter  olim 
Felem  iUam  quaa  sanguined  cam  clade  neoavit 
Hob  mares,  animalia  perniciosa,  yorantes 
Frngem  omnem,  qnje  fermentante  jaoebat  acerro 
Tata  dome  molt^  qnam  strazerat  arte  Johannes. 

Hie  vir  pannosns  f  oratar  basia  ssep^ 
Yirgine  agris,  hea,  qusB  plan^  solitaria  malsit 
Hanc  yaccam  cnryo  mittentem  in  sidera  coma 
Trist^  canem,  qai  yezayit  cradeliter  olim 
Felem  illam  qaaa  sanguined  cam  clade  necayit 
Hos  mares,  animalia  perniciosa,  yorantes 
Frngem  omnem  qass  fermentante  jacebat  aceryo 
Tnta  dome  molttl  qnam  strnxerat  arte  Johannes. 

Hio  g^ns  qoi  man^  canens  sic  somnia  rapit 
Pannosi  yiri,  f  arati  basia  saap^ 
Yirgine  agris,  hen,  qosD  plan^  solitaria  malsit 
Hanc  yaccam  cnryo  mittentem  in  sidera  coma 
Trist5  canem,  qoi  yexayit  cradeliter  olim 
Felem  illam  qasa  sanguined  com  clade  necayit 
Hos  mares,  animalia  perniciosa,  yorantes 
Fragem  omnem  qusB  fermentante  jacebat  aceryo 
Tata  domo,  moltS,  qaam  straxerat  arte  Johannes. 

We  are  far  from  saying  that  the  mantle  of 
Person  has  fallen  upon  this  particular  bard.  In 
fact,  we  quote  his  effusions  simply  by  way  of 
smoothing  our  passage  from  the  classical  Anglo- 
Latin  of  the  Swif tiana  and  Porsoniana  to  the  post- 
Dog-Latin  days  of  the  Proven9al  poets. 
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TROUBADOUR   FUN. 


It  will,  no  doubt,  modify  somewhat  our  notion  of 
the  troubadour  if  we  look  at  him  in  the  light  of  a 
funny  person.  We  are  apt  to  limit  our  ideas  of 
those  erratic — ^and  erotic — ^gentlemen  so  as  to  make 
them  the  male  Rosa  Matildas  of  the  period  during 
which  they  lived.  In  that  capacity  they  would 
have  no  place  in  a  treatise  on  Pun.  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford, in  his  work  on  the  Troubadours  and  their 
songs,  says  very  truly  that  they  were,  besides 
being  the  boudoir  poets,  also  the  satirists  of  their 
time.  ^'  Their  satire,''  he  says,  "  was  as  terrible  to 
the  ladies  of  Provence  as  was  that  of  Archilochus 
to  the  Greeks  of  his  era.  .  .  .  Their  cynicism,'' 
he  adds,  ^'is  well  represented  by  Rambaud 
d' Orange,  a  man  of  the  highest  rank,  in  a  few 
lines,  wherein  he  sums  up  some  of  the  leading 
maxims  in  love  current  among  his  contemporaries ;" 

VOL.  I.  E 
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and  tHese  we  shall  find  are  not  at  all  in  the  Eosa 
Matilda,  Delia  Cruscan  style : 


I. 

Mj  boy,  if  you'd  wish  to  make  constant  your  Yenns, 

Attend  to  the  plan  I  disclose. 
Her  first  naughty  word  yon  must  meet  with  a  menace, 
Her  next — drop  yonr  fist  on  her  nose. 
When  she*s  bad,  be  yon  worse, 
When  she  scolds,  do  yon  corse, 
When  she  scratches,  just  treat  her  to  blows. 


II. 

Defame  and  lampoon  her,  be  rude  and  nncivH, 
Then  you'll  vanquish  the  haughtiest  dame. 
Be  proud  and  presumptuous,  deceive  like  the  - 
And  aught  that  you  wish  you  may  claim. 
All  the  beautiful  slight, 
To  the  plain  be  polite, 


That's  the  way  the  proud  hussies  to  tame. 


f( 


Every  medal  has  its  reverse,"  and  perhaps 
this  short  and  easy  method  with  the  ladies  (which 
is  literally  translated  from  the  old  Proven9al  song) 
will  serve  to  correct  the  exclusively  romantic  ideas 
we  may  have  formed  on  the  subject  of  what  Keats 
called,  ''Dance  and  Proven9al  song  and  sunburnt 
mirth/*  There  was  plenty  of  romance,  whether  of 
the  right  or  wrong  sort,  about  the  Courts  of  Love 
and  the   Floral    Games,   but  there  was  certainly 
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the  reverse  of  tlie  medal;  and  it  is  just  this  tm- 
Tomantic  reverse  that  suits  our  present  purpose. 
The  troubadours  were  not  always  sighing  like  a 
furnace  with  a  woeful  ballad  made  to  their 
mistress'  eyebrow,  though  they  did  a  good  deal 
in  that  way.  Here  is  another  little  ode  very 
much  the  reverse,  by  Bernard  de  Ventadour,  again 
translated  somewhat  freely  by  Mr.  Rutherford,  and 
so  utterly  unromantic  as  to  put  one  in  mind  of 
Lamb's  lines  on  early  rising ;  and  what  romance 
could  we  expect  from  a  man  who  could  go  into 
ecstasies  over  roast  pig,  and  thought  there  was  no 
place  on  earth  so  picturesque  as  Fleet  Street  ? 

Yoa  saj  the  moon  is  all  aglow. 

The  nightingale  a-singing. 
rd  rather  watch  the  red  wine  flow 

And  hear  the  giblets  ringing. , 

Yon  say  'tis  sweet  to  hear  the  gale 
Greep  sighing  through  the  willows. 

rd  rather  hear  a  merry  tale 
'Mid  a  group  of  jolly  feUowS. 

Yon  say  'tis  sweet  the  stars  to  yiew 

Upon  the  waters  gleaming. 
I'd  rather  see  ('twizt  me  and  yon 

And  the  post)  my  supper  steaming. 

Of   course   this  is  very   dreadful  and  disillu- 
sionising.   When  we  read,  the  other  day,  of  the 

B  2 
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marriage  of  M.  Mistral^  the  Proyen9al  poet  of 
the  present,  and  how  the  members  of  the  Society 
sang  lays  to  the  newly  wedded  in  the  old  tronba- 
door  tongue,  it  was  very  delightful  to  think  there 
was  some  romance  left  in  this  railroad  age ;  if  not 
in  Great  Britain  or  America,  still  in  the  sunny 
southern  land  that  gave  the  very  word  "romance*' 
to  our  language.  And  now  we  are  to  be  told  that 
the  troubadours  were  not  a  whit  more  romantic 
than  ourselves.  It  is  very  dreadful;  but  it  is 
very  true. 

M.  Arroux  has  started  the  idea  that  the  Trou- 
badour songs  were  not  the  mere  love-ditties  we  take 
them  to  be,  but,  like  Solomon's  Song,  outpourings 
of  a  mystic  piety ;  that,  in  fact,  they  were  theo- 
logical and  ecclesiastical  rather  than  amatory. 
Well,  that  may  or  may  not  be.  Those  who  have 
studied  pretty  hard  at  Proven9al  literature  tell  us 
they  would  not  have  discovered  the  theological 
element  in  the  ordinary  troubadour  song  by  the 
unaided  light  of  nature.  But  there  is  certainly 
a  vein  of  satire  in  many  of  them  which  is  by 
no  means  latent,  and  is  often  exceedingly  funny. 
The  troubadours,  for  instance,  were  the  scathing 
satirists  of  the  clergy — of  their  ignorance  and  evil 
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lives.  One  of  the  clerical  order,  the  Monk  of 
Montaadon,  is  particularly  hard  upon  clerical  pec- 
cadilloes (clergymen  always  are  so  fond  of  one 
another),  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  adding  the 
capital  translation  of  a  remarkable  difficulty  be- 
tween the  monks  and  the  ladies  : 


I  am  a  saint  of  good  repute,  by  mortals  called  St.  Jnlian ; 

Being  wanted  much  on  earth  I  go  not  oft  to  realms  oemlean. 

Tet  once  of  late  I  made  a  call,  which  jou  maj  term  a  high  call — 

I  went  aloft  to  have  a  chat  along  with  good  St.  Michael. 

But  soon  the  saint  was  called  away,  which  closed  our  conversation, 

To  jadge  between  some  dames  and  monks  engaged  in  disputation. 

Paint  was  the  subject  of  their  strife,  the  rock  on  which  they  split; 

Each  party  wanted  to  monopolise  the  use  of  it. 

The  monks  declared,  with  many  tears,  that  they  were  ruined 

quite, 
For  not  an  ounce  of  it  was  left  to  keep  their  pictures  bright. 
The  ladies  laid  it  on  so  thick,  as  you  can  understand, 
That  the  compounders  could  not  quite  keep  pace  with  their 

demand. 
And  so,  unless  the  former  were  restrained  by  stringent  law, ' 
Each  shrine  they  swore  would  quickly  cease  its  worshippers  to 

draw. 

Then  stepped  an  ancient  beauty  forth,  and  thus  to  Mike  des- 
canted: 
"  Our  sex  was  painted  long  before  paint  was  for  pictures  wanted ; 
As  for  myself,  how  can  it  hurt  a  clergyman  or  saint. 
If  the  crows'.feet  beneath  my  eyes  I  cover  up  with  paint  ? 
In  keeping  up  my  beauteous  looks  I  cannot  see  a  crime ; 
In  spite  of  them  Til  still  repair  the  ravages  of  time." 

St.  Michael  scratched  his  pate  awhile,  then,  looking  very  wise, 
Said :  "  Dames  and  monks,  let  me  suggest,  I  pray,  a  compromise. 
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The  soul  as  well  as  body,  dames,  requires  both  paint  and  pddding^ 
Ton  should  not  wholly  spend  yonr  years  in  love-makdng  and 

gadding. 
And  yon,  my  monks,  be  less  severe,  nor  bend  the  bow  to  breaking ; 
All  dames  should  have  a  moderate  time  allowed  to  them  for 

raking. 
Then  let  them  paint  till  forty  .five" — at  this  the  dames  looked 

glun — 
"Or  fifty,"  cried  the  saint  in  haste.    ''Agree,  my  monks,  now 

come." 

"  No,"  said  the  monks,  '*  that  cannot  be,  the  time  is  far  too  long ; 
Bat,  though  we  feel  within  onr  sools  the  compromise  is  wrong, 
Tet,  in  our  deep  respect  for  yon,  onr  scmples  we  will  drop. 
And  let  the  dames,  till  thirty-five,  frequent  the  painter's  shop ; 
But  only  on  condition  that  thereafter  they  shall  cease 
To  daub,  and  let  us  monks  enjoy  our  privilege  in  peace." 

Before  the  ladies  could  rejoin,  two  other  saints  appeared — 
Peter  and  Lawrence — ^by  the  dames  no  less  than  monks  revered. 
They  reasoned  with  the  parties,  and  so  well  employed  their  wit, 
That  they  persuaded  them  at  length  the  difference  to  split. 
The  monks  agreed  to  yield  five  years ;  the  ladies  condescended 
Up  to  their  fortieth  year  to  paint,  and  there  the  trial  ended. 
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LITERATURE. 


PKOYENgAL   LANGUAGE 
AND   LITEKATURE. 


Among  the  freaks  of  Nature  which  belong  to  the 
domain  of  history,  none  is  more  curious  than  the 
dying-out  of  a  language.  We  have  only  recently 
begun  to  estimate  aright  the  value  of  linguistic 
studies  in  questions  of  ethnography.  Mythology 
and  languages  have  in  recent  years  supplied  many 
missing  links  and  opened  up  undreamed-of  con- 
nections between  nations.  It  is  sufficient  to  cite 
the  similarity  between  Sanscrit  and  Greek  as 
evidencing  the  migration  from  east  to  west  of 
that  great  prehistoric  nation  which  gave  their 
tongue  to  Etruria  and  Greece.  This  propagation 
of  speech  we  can  well  understand,  and  also  estimate 
its  value  as  an  evidence  of  nationality ;  and  we  can 
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also  understand  how  a  language  like  the 'Latin 
gradually  forms  the  basis  o£  modem  languages 
such  as  the  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese. 
This  is  not  the  death,  but  simply  the  development 
of  a  speech.  In  fact,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
prove  that  either  Latin  or  Greek  is,  properly 
speaking,  a  dead  language.  Latin  lives  in  the 
modem  languages  of  Europe;  Greek  survives  in 
Romaic.  Xenophon  would  be  able  to  read  quite 
easily  Professor  HoUoway^s  advertisement  in  the 
newspaper  published  in  Athens  under  the  name  of 
Hellas.  But  languages  do  occasionally,  like  in- 
dividuals, die  a  sudden  death ;  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  very  much  the  case  with  the  old  Pro- 
ven9al  tongue,  which,  formed  from  the  fusion  of 
rustic  Latin  with  the  languages  of  the  barbarians 
who  invaded  the  empire,  seemed  to  have  come  into 
existence  simply  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
troubadours  to  compose  their  love-songs  and  then 
to  have  died  with  them. 

It  would  be  quite  beside  our  present  purpose 
to  <^scuss  the  question  whether,  as  some  scholars 
hold,  the  Proven9al  language  was  a  transition 
dialect  between  the  ancient  Latin  and  the  modem 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish — ^being,  according  to 
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this  theory,  the  common  stock  out  of  which  they 
were  all  formed — or  simply  one  of  the  languages 
thus  elaborated.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know, 
that  from  the  ninth  century,  when  Latin,  properly 
so  called,  became  a  dead  language,  there  did  exist 
for  several  centuries  a  speech  extending  from  the 
district  covered  by  the  Latin  name  Provincia  into 
the  north  of  Spain  and  Italy,  and  forming  the 
vehicle  by  which  the  professors  of  the  gay  science 
conveyed  their  ideas.  Setting  aside  the  more 
antiquarian  portion  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  notice  some  features  of  that  language 
as  it  existed  during  the  golden  age  of  troubadour 
literature.  It  is  usual  to  assign  a  period  of  a  little 
over  two  hundred  years  to  the  prevalence  of  that 
literature,  namely,  from  1090  to  1290,  and  to  sub- 
divide it  into  (1)  one  of  genesis  or  development, 
when  the  popular  minstrelsy  gradually  became 
dignified  into  artistic  poetry,  from  1090  to  1140; 
(2)  the  golden,  EUzabethan,  or  Augustan  age,  from 
1140  to  1250;  and  (3)  the  period  of  decline,  from 
1250  to  1290.  This  is,  broadly  speaking,  the  space 
intervening  between  William  of  Poictiers  and 
Giraud  Hiquier.  M.  Fauriel  carries  on  the  date 
another  century  farther,  making  two  great  epochs. 
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one  extending  from  the  second  lialf  of  the  eighth 
century  to  1080,  during  which  the  Proven9al 
language  was  being  formed  from  the  Latin;  the 
other  covering  all  the  periods  above'  mentioned  and 
extending  a  century  beyond,  when  the  Proven9al 
language  not  only  ceased  to  be  represented  by  a 
living  writer,  but  had  itself  grown  quite  out  of 
use — ^was  in  fact  what  some  have  called  it,  a  modem 
dead  language. 

Now  it  seems  quite  possible  that  a  generation 
which  interests  itself  in  cuneiform  characters,  and 
gathers  admiringly  round  the  Bosetta  Stone  in  the 
British  Museum,  may  care  to  know  something 
about  the  characteristics  of  that  language  in  which 
the  troubadours  wrote  their  lays.  M.  Raynouard, 
in  his  exhaustive  work,  the  "  Choix  des  Poesies 
originales  des  Troubadours,"  gives  a  list  of  no  less 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  who  wrote  in  this 
language.  Considering  the  extremely  attractive 
nature  of  most  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  by  these 
masters  of  the  gay  science,  it  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  expect  that  many  persons  will  be  prepared  to 
face  even  the  difficulties  of  a  dead  language  in 
order  to  disinter  the  gems  now  buried  beneath  its 
surface.  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis,  in  his  "Essay 
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on  the  BomEknce  Languages,''  says  pertinently :  "  The 
importance  and  interest  of  the  philological  problem 
....  are  much  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  lies 
entirely  within  the  historical  period ;  and  that  not 
only  the  original  and  the  derivative  languages,  but 
also  the  circumstances  attending  the  transition,  are 
known  by  authentic  evidence  and  by  unbroken 
tradition.  It  is  therefore  a  problem  which  admits 
of  solution  by  demonstrative  arguments,  and  with- 
out a  recourse  to  a  series  of  hypotheses  and  conjec- 
tures, weakening  as  the  chain  lengthens.'' 

The  case  before  us  is  simply  this:  Prom  the 
parent  stock  of  the  ancient  Latin  were  produced  at 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  several  daughter 
languages,  most  of  which  flourished  and  became  in 
turn  mothers  of  families.  One  died  young  and  left 
no  issue,  but  bequeathed  a  literature  which  makes 
a  study  of  her  peculiarities  well  worth  the  time  and 
thought  it  demands. 

Supposing,  then,  that  in  these  days  of  varied 
studies,  some  student  should  see  fit  to  "  go  in  "  for 
troubadour  poetry,  the  following  is  the  language  in 
which  he  would  find  his  subject  couched.  The 
lines  are  the  very  first  quoted  in  M.  Eaynouard's 
Appendix     to    the     Summary    of     '*  Grammaire 
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Roman''  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "Lexique 
Roman  " : 

Mais  yoil  qne  aia  castellana, 
E  qu'ieu  1&  Teia  la  seznana 
0*1  mes  o  Tan  una  yegada, 
Que  si  fos  reina  ooronada, 
Per  tal  qae  non  la  vis  jamais. 

This,  it  may  be  premised,  is  what  a  schoolboy 
would  term  an  "easy  bit,'*  and  translates  into 
Erench  as  follows : 

'^J'aime  mieux  qu'elle  soit  chatelaine,  pourvu 
que  je  la  voie  une  fois  la  semaine  ou  le  mois  ou  I'an, 
que  si  elle  6tait  reine  couronnee  de  telle  sorte  que 
je  ne  la  visse  jamais/' 

Or,  on  the  approved  "  crib  "  principle  so  much 
favoured  by  young  students  : 

"Mais  vaily  I  would  rather,  qiie  sia,  that  she 
should  be,  castellana,  a  housekeeper,  e,  and,  qu'ieu, 
that  I,  la  veia,  might  see  her,  una  vegada,  once, 
la  semana,  a  week,  o^l  mes,  or  a  month,  o  Van,  or  a 
year,  que,  than,  si  fos,  if  she  should  be,  r&ina  coro- 
nada,  a  crowned  queen,  per  tal  que,  so  that,  non  la 
vis  jamais,  I  should  never  see  her." 

Taking  this  piece  as  typical,  it  is  quite  evident 
that,  while  a  moderate  knowledge  of  French  and 
Latin  would  give  the  general  sense  of  the  passage. 
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some  little  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage is  BtUl  necessary  to  open  up  altogether  the 
mine  of  lyric  wealth  comprehended  within  it. 
Such  knowledge  could  not  be  conveyed  in  a  very 
few  words,  but  a  few  examples  may  be  cited  to 
show  that  no  insuperable  difficulties  overlie  the 
study. 

The  following,  for  instance,  is  the  definite 
article,  sufficiently  like  the  Latin  ille  and  the 
various  modifications  of  it  in  modem  languages,  to 
prevent  any  difficulty  on  that  score  : 


Singular, 

MASCULINE. 

1 

FEMININE. 

El,  lo. 

HI,  la. 

De  lo,  del. 

De  la. 

A  lo,  al,  el. 

Plural, 

A  la. 

MASCULINE. 

FEMININE. 

m,  li,  els,  los 

m 

Las. 

De  li,  de  los. 

dels,  des. 

De  las. 

A  li,  a  los,  als,  as. 

A  las. 

With  regard  to  nouns,  it  may  be  said  that,  after 
the  German  invasion,  Latin  became  as  innocent  of 
cases  as  an  English  schoolboy  in  his  earliest  at- 
tempts at  ''prose  composition/'  A  deed  of  sale 
of  the  date  720  a.d.  opens  in  the  following  wild 
manner :    ''  In  nomine  Domini  Dei  nostiia  Jesxun 
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Ohristi"  &c.  The  fact  was,  Latin  was  becoming  an 
analytic  instead  of  a  synthetic  language,  marking 
its  cases  with  the  help  of  prepositions  instead  of  by 
changes  of  termination,  just  as  it  formed  its  tenses 
by  the  help  of  auxiliary  verbs.  Dismissing  the 
word  case,  then,  and  premising  that  the  Proven9al 
nouns  are  principally  derived  from  oblique  cases  of 
the  corresponding  Latin  ones,  it  may  be  said  sum- 
marily that,  in  the  singular,  s  final  joined  to  mascu- 
line or  feminine  substantives  ending  otherwise  than 
in  a  showed  that  they  were  used  as  subjects;  the 
absence  of  the  5,  that  they  were  governed.  Li  the 
plural,  vwe  versa,  the  subjects  received  no  5,  but 
this  letter  was  added  to  the  governed  words. 
Feminine  nouns  in  a,  subjects  or  objects,  took  no 
s  final  in  the  singular,  but  always  in  the  plural. 
It  would  of  course  be  impossible  to  go  into  details 
of  quasi-declension  in  a  short  space;  but  when 
once  the  principle  of  the  derivation  of  Proven9al 
nouns  from  Latin  is  mastered,  the  vocabulary  will 
expand  and  the  position  of  the  noun  in  the  sen- 
tence present  no  difficulty.  There  were  only  the 
two  genders,  masculine  and  feminine. 

In  adjectives,  the  degrees  of  comparison  were 
formed  almost  as  in  French,  the  comparative  taking 
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plus,   the  saperlatiye  prefixing  the    article :    bels 
{belliLs),  beautiful^  plus  bels,  el  plus  bels.     The  com- 
parative was  followed  by  que. 
The  personal  pronouns  were  : 


Singular.  Plural. 

Ist. 

8ubJ.    Ea,  ien,  me,  mi.  Kob. 

Obj.      Me,  mi. 

2nd. 

8uhj.    Til. 

Obj.      Tu,  te,  ti.  Vog. 

MASCULIXB. 

3rd. 

Suhj.    n,  el.  II,  els. 

Obj.      II,  el,  lo,  li,  lui.  lis,  los,  li,  lor. 

FEKIKINI. 

Subj.    EUa,  il,  lei,  leis.  Ellas. 

Obj.     La,  lei,  leis.  Las. 


The  namerals  perhaps  show  as  clearly  as  any 
part  of  the  grammar  the  connection  of  the  Pro- 
yen9al  language  with  its  predecessor  and  successors. 
The  first  ten  are  as  follows  : 

Cardinals :  uns  or  us,  did,  trei,  quatre,  cinq, 
sex  or  sei,  set,  och  or  of,  nov,  deze  or  dejc.  Or- 
dinals :  premiers,  segons,  ters,  quarts,  quints,  seizens, 
setons,  ochens,  novens,  dezens. 

TOL.  I.  s 
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There  were  tliree  auxiliaiy  verbs  in  Proven9al — 
aver  from  liabere,  esser  from  esse,  and  estar  from 
stare.  The  verbs  were  divided  into  three  conjuga- 
tions, distinguished  by  the  ending  of  the  infinitive, 
the  first  ending  in  ar,  the  second  in  er  or  re,  and 
the  third  in  ir  or  irs. 

Of  the  undeclinable  parts  of  speech,  adverbs, 
prepositions,  and  conjunctions,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  their  connection  with  the  Latin  is  close 
and  easily  traced.  In  the  first,  we  find  the  origin  of 
the  French  adverbial  termination  nient  to  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Proven9al  combined  the  Latin  ad- 
jective with  the  ablative  of  the  noun  mens ;  so  they 
said,  instead  of  the  classical  form  dure,  dura  mente, 
durament,  which  afterwards  became  durement, 
Magis,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  extract  quoted  above, 
became  mats.  So  we  had  the  conjunction  si  from 
Latin  sic.  The  preposition  ante  became  ant  or  anz^ 
extra,  estra ;  post,  pos,  pois,  pus,  pueis,  &o. 

We  have  here  in  faint  outline  the  sketch  of  a 
language  which  it  will  be  evident  may  be  mastered 
in  a  short  time,  so  far  at  least  as  to  enable  us  to 
gather  the  sense  of  the  troubadour  poetry ;  while  a 
moderate  amount  of  reading  with  free  use  of  the 
dictionary  would  soon  open  up  even  its  niceties. 
The  sixth  volume   of  M.  Raynouard^s   ^'Lexique 
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Soman  *'  supplies  all  that  is  necessary  in  this 
respect. 

We  have  not,  as  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  spoken 
Romance  languages,  the  gigantic  difficulty  of  pro- 
nunciation to  contend  with.  We  only  want  to  read. 
Wo  want  to  disentomb  from  beneath  this  modem 
dead  language  the  mine  of  wealth  which  would 
otherwise  be  accessible  only  through  the  medium  of 
modem  French.  A  tithe  of  the  trouble,  then, 
required  for  a  spoken  language  would  enable  a 
golden-haired  girl-graduate  to  acquire  all  that  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  erotic  efiEusions  of 
the  masters  of  the  gay  science. 

Possibly  even  the  slight  sketch  wTiich  it  has 
been  possible  to  give,  and  especially  a  knowledge 
of  the  connection  between  Provengal  and  Latin  on 
tl^e  one  hand,  and  modem  Romance  languages  on 
the  other,  may  cause  a  second  extract  from  the 
same  poem  as  that  quoted  above  to  wear  something 
less  of  a  foreign  aspect.  Elis  proposes  dinner  to 
Flamenca,  who  answers  joyously : 

Non  ;  hai  pron  manjat  e  begat, 
Cant  mon  amio  ai  hni  tengat 
Entre  mos  bras,  bella  Elis. 
E  cuias  ti  qa'en  Paradis 
Ala  hoiii  talent  de  manjar?  .  .  . 
De  neg^nna  ren  non  ai  f am, 
Has  de  vezer  celui  am. 

s  2 
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Whicli,  being  interpreted,  is  : 

"  Non ;  j'ai  assez  mange  et  bu,  belle  Elis,  quand 
j'ai  aujoard^hni  tenu  mon  ami  entre  mes  bras. 
Penses-tu  done  qu'en  Paradis  on  ait  envie  de 
manger  ?  .  .  .  Je  n'ai  faim  d'aucune  chose  que  de 
voir  celni  que  j'aime/' 

Surely  a  very  appropriate  quotation  to  conclude 
a  notice  of  wliat  was  par  excellence  the  language  of 
love! 

More  remarkable  even  than  the  rapid  decline  of 
the  Proven9al  into  the  ranks  of  dead  languages,  is 
the  almost  entire   oblivion  which  has  supervened 
upon  the  works  comprised  in  that  tongue  and  the 
histories  of  the  men  who  composed  them.     With- 
out   drawing    any    unnecessary    and    proverbially 
odious    comparisons   between    the  relative   merits 
of  the   troubadour  literature   and  the  later    clas- 
sical   writings    which    it    supplanted,    it    is    stQl 
curious  that,  while   the  latter  has  come   down  to 
us  in  such  fecundity,  and  the  names  and  works 
of   its  representative   men    are    tolerably  familiar 
to  most  persons  of  a  liberal  education,  the  very 
names  of  the  former  have  been  forgotten,  writers 
and  works  alike.     Setting  quite  aside  the  vexed 
question    whether    the    Provencal    was    an    inde- 
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pendent  tongue,  or  simply  a  patois  of  the  rustic 
Latin,  and  even  being  content  to  waive  the  claims 
made  by  Sismondi  and  others  as  to  the  complete 
originality  of  Proven9al  poetry,  there  is  still  this 
to  be  said,  that  it  approaches  more  nearly  in  date 
to  the  present  era  than  that  later  classical  lite- 
rature which  is  still  read  with  avidity ;  and,  more- 
over, the  staple  subject-matter  of  troubadour 
poetry,  so  largely  erotic,  is  one  that  ought  to 
make  it  ^'not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time/'  Yet 
so  it  is ;  while  the  fragments  of  Alcaaus  and 
Sappho  or  the  lengthier  love-songs  of  Anacreon 
are  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words, 
and  the  epithalamia  of  Claudian  and  the  idyls 
of  Ausonius  are  not  altogether  unknown,  the 
romantic  story  of  Geoffroi  Rudel,  the  war-songs 
and  love-ditties  of  Bertrand  de  Born,  "teiTor  of 
husbands,''  the  pungent  satires  of  the  Monk  of 
Montaudon,  the  mad  freaks  of  Pierre  Vidal — ^the 
Edgai*  Allan  Poe  of  troubadour  times — ^and  the 
swan-songs  of  Giraut  Riquier,  the  last  of  the 
troubadours,  have  quite  died  out  of  memory. 
In  fact,  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion's  prison-song  is 
about  the  sum  total  of  many  persons'  knowledge 
of    troubadour   literature,  and  the  name   of    the 
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jongleur  Blondel  almost  tlie  only  other  repre- 
sentative on  the  list  in  addition  to  that  of  tha 
lion-hearted  king  himself. 

The  very  name  of  troubadour  may  be  said  ta 
involve  a  claim  to  originality.  It  is  derived  from 
the  verb  trobar,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  modem 
French  trouver,  and  the  gay  science  has  been 
well  described  as  that  "de  trouver  gentiment  en 
vers.''  In  many  respects  the  troubadour  is  ety- 
mologically  connected  with  the  poet.  He  is  the 
creator.  His  art  is,  as  Byron  says:  ''To  create, 
and,  in  creating,  live  a  being  more  intense.'* 
That  the  Arab  love-songs  greatly  modified  both 
the  Proven9al  and  contemporaneous  or  immedi- 
ately antecedent  literature  is  quite  beyond  ques- 
tion;  but  the  influence  touched  only  the  outward 
form  and  subject  of  the  poetry,  leaving  the  method 
of  treatment  still  sui  generis.  Hence,  no  doubt,, 
came  that  abomination  to  classical  ears,  rhyme}. 
hence  too,  or  rather  from  the  common  sentiment 
that  underUes  all  lyric  poetry,  the  amatory  cha- 
racter of  the  Proven9al  poetry.  And  yet,  like 
the  ancient  Athenians,  the  literature  of  Languedoc 
seems  to  assert  its  autochthonous  character  in  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  all  reference  either  ta 
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the  old  classical  mythology  or  the  impassioned 
strains  of  Saracen  bards.  It  was  a  sturdy  child^ 
and  promised  far  greater  vitality  than  it  after- 
wards compassed.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
exhaustive  work  on  Proven9al  literature,  M.  Ray- 
nouard  has  given  the  names  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  troubadours,  with  fragments  of  their 
works;  and,  in  a  preceding  volume,  quoted  at 
length  poems  of  sixty  .on  the  subject  of  love.  In 
mere  f  ertihty  and  exuberance  of  production,  then, 
these  bards  would  advance  some  claim  to  notice, 
even  were  there  less  intrinsic  merit  in  their  per- 
formances than  we  find  to  be  the  case.  Such  a 
prodigious  amount  of  poetical  composition  bespeaks 
a  wide-spread  and  cultivated  taste.  The  pheno- 
menon LS  that,  being  so  general,  it  should  prove 
so  thoroughly  spasmodic;  that  the  result  should 
be  so  ephemeral;  and  that,  in  the  course  of  Httle 
more  than  two  centuries,  a  school  of  poetry — 
comparable  in  extent  to  that  of  any  previous  or 
succeeding  age  —  should  take  birth,  grow,  cul- 
minate, and  straightway  die  out  and  become  what 
we  have  termed  it — a  lost  literature. 

Without  attempting  for  the  moment  even  to 
summarise  this  long  list  of  bards,  it  will  certainly 
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be  interesting  to  examine  briefly  the  different  forms 
this  exuberant  literature  assumed — what  it  was  the 
troubadour  composed  and  the  jongleur  sang.  To 
speak  of  that  literature  as  lyrical  in  form  or  erotic 
in  subject  only  would  be  to  fall  very  short  of  the 
truth.  In  fact,  the  Proven9al  literature  represented, 
in  this  respect,  half-a-dozen  epochs  and  schools  of 
composition  at  once. 

Possibly  the  most  distinctive  form  of  troubadour 
poetry  was  the  tenson,  or  "  verse-battle,"  as  it  has 
been  termed,  and  which  probably  owes  its  origin 
to  the  Latin  word  con-tentio.  This  was  the  species 
of  composition  which  immediately  connected  trouba- 
dour literature  with  the  Courts  of  Love,  being 
the  result  of  that  Hterary  competition  in  which 
bards  engaged  before  those  remarkable  assemblies. 
It  was  a  species  of  dialogue,  therefore,  carried  on 
by  two  rival  poets,  and  proceeding  regularly  in 
the  same  recurrent  measures,  like  the  strophe 
and  antistrophe  of  a  Greek  chorus.  These  pro- 
ceeded to  any  length,  until  the  queen  of  beauty 
proclaimed  the  conqueror.  A  characteristic  instance 
of  the  tenson  is  that  which  may  be  called  "Love 
and  Valour,"  quoted  by  M.  Sismondi  as  the  literary 
dispute  between  the  two  troubadours,  Sordel  and 
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Bertrand  d'Alamanon.    The  following  is  an  original 
translation  of  the  opening  stanzas  : 

SORDEL. 

If  yon  were  bidden  sacrifice 

The  joys  of  love  we  find  so  nice, 

And  to  renounce  each  damsel  pleasant, 

In  future  no  less  than  at  present, 

Or  else  to  say  good-bye  to  glory, 

Give  up  past  claims  to  place  in  story, 

Nor  seek  hereafter  for  fame's  voice — 

Say,  Bertrand,  which  would  be  your  choice  ? 

Bebtrakd. 

IVe  been  so  oft  refused  by  beauty, 
Got  such  small  meed  for  constant  duty, 
That  Cupid  hath  no  charms  for  me ; 
I  give  myself  to  Chivalry. 
I  find  that  love  is  all  in  vain. 
Its  pleasures  only  lead  to  pain. 
Go  you  and  seek  its  transient  charms ; 
Give  me  the  grand  pursuit  of  arms. 

Tensons  were  also  sometimes  written  apart  from 
the  special  purpose  of  competition,  being  dialogues 
between  the  poet  and  some  imaginary  mythological 
or  even  sacred  personage,  as,  for  instance,  Peyrols 
with  Love,  or  the  Monk  of  Montaudon  with  the 
Deity.  They  also  sometimes  assumed  the  dialogue 
form  without  actually  involving  two  different  per- 
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sonages.  They  were  also  termed  partiniens  or 
jocxpartitz  {jeiLV'partis),  and,  when  they  were  be- 
tween more  than  two  interlocutors,  they  had  the 
title  of  tourney  amen  {toumo]/,  tournoyemeni).  A 
celebrated  instance  of  this  last  kind  is  quoted  by 
M.  Eaynouard,  where  a  coquettish  lady  of  Grascony 
manages  to  keep  three  lovers  in  active  service 
at  the  same  time.  Geoffroi  Rudel  was  seated 
before  her,  and  shared  her  amorous  glances;  she 
pressed  the  hand  of  Elias  do  Bergerac,  and  the 
foot  of  Savari  de  Mauleon.  Neither  suspected 
the  favour^  shown  to  his  rivals  j  but  when  they 
had  taken  leave  of  the  lady,  Elias  and  Geoffroi 
boasted.  Savari  kept  silence,  and,  believing  him- 
self to  be  most  highly  favoured,  consulted  Hugues 
de  Bachelerie  and  Gaucelm  Faidit  to  know  for 
whom  the  lady  had  shown  most  favour.  The 
interesting  debate  furnishes  the  subject  for  the 
tourncyamen.  An  amusing  tenson  on  the  great 
subject  of  Woman's  Rights,  between  Gui  d'Uisel 
and  a  certain  Madame  Maria,  is  quoted  and  trans- 
lated by  M,  B.  De  Laveleye  in  his  essay  on 
Proven9al  poetry. 

The  sirventes  or  "  service-songs  "  seem  to  fore- 
shadow something  of   the  liberty  afterwards   as- 
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snmed  by  the  jesters,  of  whom  the  jongleurs  were 
possibly  the  prototypes.  These  songs  were  gene- 
rally caustic  and  satirical  in  the  highest  degree, 
but  frequently  too  characterised  with  that  martial 
ardour  which  was  so  thoroughly  a  sign  of  trouba- 
dour times.  Bertrand  de  Bom  is  the  great  author 
of  these  warlike  sirventes;  Pierre  Cardinal  of  the 
purely  satiric.  A  graceful  combination  of  subdued 
satire,  coupled  with  the  essentially  amorous  nature 
of  troubadour  poetry,  is  to  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing fragment,  talfen  from  a  sirvente  of  Bernard 
de  Ventadour,  addressed  to  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine 
when  she  had  been  repudiated  by  Louis.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  original  version  rather  than  a  literal 
translation : 

Love  fills  my  sonl  with  such  a  force  diverse 

That  the  effect  is  this  : 
A  hundred  times  each  day  I  die  of  dearth, 

As  oft  revive  in  hliss. 

Conld  I  but  oatoh  her  wrapt  in  slomber  deep 

Or  seeming  (snch  her  wont),! 
Her  lips  I  know  would  whisper,  "  Kiss  me,  love," 

E'en  though  her  words  were  "  Don't." 

A  species  of  sirvente  called  joglaresc  probably 
comprised  those  effusions  which  were  infra  dig, 
for  the  troubadour,  and  only  worthy  the  parentage 
of  a  jongleur. 
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Tljie  serenade  or  even-song  has  still  retained 
its  name  and  place  amongst  ns ;  but  the  troubadours 
had  also  their  aubades — song  of  the  aube  or  dawn 
— ^where  the  bard  prays  the  morning  to  delay,  so 
as  not  to  separate  him  from  his  beloved.  M.  de 
Laveleye  prettily  translates  into  modern  French 
some  verses  of  an  aubade  by  Bertrand  d^ Alamanon : 

Cavalier  bien  pr^s  avait 
La  dame  qu'il  adorait; 
L'embrassant  il  Ini  disait : 
Que  faire,  donx  coenr  ?    De^k 
Le  jour  vienti  la  nuit  B*en  va 

Ah! 
J'entends  la  gaette  sonore 
Crier  sns !     Je  vois  le  jour 
Laire  apr^s  Taurore. 

Doux  coDur,  si  jour  8*eteignait, 
Si  plus  Taube  ne  brillait, 
Qael  grand  bonhenr  ce  serai  t ! 
Bien  pr^s  de  moi  j'aorais  14 
Ce  qui  ton j  ours  me  plaira 

Ah! 
J'entends  la  guette  sonore 
Crier  bos  !     Je  vois  le  jour 
Luire  apr^s  Taurore. 

Of  the  more  purely  lyric  and  amorous  effusions, 
the  generic  name  of  vers  was  given  to  those  of 
less  regular  metre,  the  title  of  cansoa  {chansons)  to 
such  as  were  divided  into  couplets.     The  following, 
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even  in  its  possibly  incomprehensible  original^  will 
illustrate  tbe  irregular  character  of  the  vera,  and 
can  scarcely  fail  to  suggest  the  idea  of  improyisa- 
tion : 

Erransa, 
Pezansa, 
He  deetrenh  e  m  balansa, 
Bes  no  sai  on  me  lansa. 
EsmanBa, 
Semblansa, 
Me  toUi  e  m'  enansa 
E  m  dona  alegransa 
Un  messatgier  que  me  veno  Vantrie  dia, 
Tot  en  vellan,  mon  verai  cor  emblar ; 
£t  anc  pneysas  no  fuy  ses  gelosia, 
£  res  no  sai  vas  on  lo  m*  an  cercar. 

Thus  rendered  in  French: 

^garement. 
Chagrin, 
H'oppresse  et  me  p^se ; 
Point  ne  sais  oti  me  lance. 
PenB^, 
Apparence, 
H'enl^re  et  me  transporte ; 
Et  me  donne  joie 
Un  messager,  qui  me  vint  Vautre  Mer, 
]fitant  bien  ^reill^,  mon  tendre  cgbop  ravir : 
Et  jamais  depnis  n'ai  ^t6  sans  jalousie, 
Et  point  ne  sais  oil  j'irai  le  reprendre. 

The    term    son,    with    its    diminutive    sonnet, 
seems   to  have    implied    musical  accompaniment. 
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The  latter  term  must  not  be  confounded  witli  the 
special  form  of  composition  now  indicated  by  the 
title,  and  which  was  possibly  appropriated  thereto 
by  Petrarch. 

The  planh,  complaint  or  elegy,  was,  like  the 
cansos,  divided  into  stanzas,  and  its  name  suffi- 
ciently describes  its  office,  as  does  also  that  of 
the  jpastorclas  or  pastorals.  Troubadour  poetry 
is  especially  rich  in  elegiac  compositions;  among 
them,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  being  the  lament 
of  the  warrior-bard,  Bertrand  de  Bom,  over  the 
young  son  of  Henry  II.  Literal  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  of  the  Corydon  and  Phyllis  type  do 
not  figure  very  largely  in  troubadour  lays. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  the  special 
forms  of  Proven9al  song  comprised  under  the  term 
dcscort  or  discord,  and  the  bref-doicble.  The  former 
was  probably  an  irregular  composition,  either  in 
point  of  metre  or  even  of  language.  Crescembeni 
quotes  a  descort  of  Rambaud  de  Vaqueiras,  of 
which  each  of  the  five  stanzas  is  in  a  different 
tongue  The  href-douhle,  slenderly  represented 
among  troubadour  lays,  was  probably  only  a  sbort 
irregular  composition. 

The  sixtine  was  an  involved  kind  of  rhyme 
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invented  by  Amaud  Daniel,  called  by  Petrarch 
il  grande  maestro  d* Amove,  of  which  the  following 
stanza  is  an  example  : 

Lo  f erm  voler  qu'el  cor  m*  intra 
No  m  pot  ges  becz  escoyssendre  in  ongia 
Be  lanzengier,  qne  pert  per  mal  dir  s'arma ; 
E  pus  no  Tans  batre  ab  ram  in  ab  verja, 
Sivals  ab  fraa,  lai  on  non  aura  oncle, 
Janrirai  joy  dins  vergier  o  dins  cambra. 

Thus  reproduced  by  M,  Raynouard: 

La  f erme  vonloir  qoi  au  coear  m'entre 

Ne  me  pent  point  le  bee  arracber  ni  Tongle 

Dn  m^disant,  qni  perd  ponr  mal  dire  son  ame ; 

Et  poiaqne  je  me  I'ose  battre  avec  ramean  ni  ayec  yerg^, 

Dn  moins  avec  adresse,  ^k  oh  n'anra  oncle, 

Je  jonirai  de  joie  dans  verger  on  dans  chambre. 

Troubadour  epistles  range  over  a  vast  variety 
of  subjects,  and  are  largely  devoted  to  giving 
advice  to  young  ladies.  Novas  {novelles)  are 
principally  love-stories  in  verse,  and  the  roman, 
or  romance,  had  already  monopolised  that  title 
for  the  deeds  of  chivalry.  One  prose  romance 
only  remains  from  troubadour  times ;  it  is  called 
"  Philomena,'*  and  recites  the  exploits  of  Charle- 
magne in  the  south  of  France  against  the  Saracens. 

Besides  these,  or  sometimes  as  subdivisions  of 
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these^  there  were  the  escondig,  or  song,  where  the 
lover  sought  the  favour  of  his  lady-love ;  the  eotngat, 
or  farewell^  where  a  gentleman  who  felt  he  had 
been  deceived  b j  one  lady  transferred  his  homage 
to  another;  the  devinalh,  an  enigma  or  play  on 
words  with  a  hidden  meaning;  the  precienza,  or 
sermon  in  verse ;  and  the  retroeiisa^  or  song  with 
refrain. 

Simply  to  enumerate  the  different  species  of 
troubadour  poetry^  as  well  as  to  count  up  the 
number  of  authors  who  crowded  the  narrow  stage 
during  the  brief  period  over  which  the  literature 
extended,  gives  one  some  idea  of  its  tropical  exu- 
berance during  the  period  of  its  existence,  and 
makes  its  sudden  death  quite  phenomenal. 

Into  the  causes  of  the  sudden  decay,  as  of  the 
equally  sudden  genesis,  of  the  troubadour  literature, 
it  would  be  beside  our  present  purpose  to  speak. 
Putting  on  one  side  the  military  and  religious 
influences  supplied  by  the  Crusades  and  the  wars 
against  the  Albigenses,  which  supplied  only  the 
smaller  portion  of  troubadour  inspiration,  we  find 
that  the  bulk  of  its  subject-matter  was  that  which 
flourishes  only  while  luxury  is  at  its  height,  and 
disappears  at  the  first  stroke   of    adversity.      It 
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^was  a  courtly,  not  a  popular,  poetry,  and  Sismondi 
well  compares  it  to  one  of  the  least  comprehensible 
phenomena  of  physical  nature.     He  says  : 

"  Ainai,  I'aurore  boreale  brille  sans  resultat  dans 
les  longues  nuits  du  Nord.  Au  milieu  des  tenebres 
les  plus  ^paisses,  le  ciel  parait  tout-a-coup  en- 
flamm6 ;  des  rayons  ardens,  des  gerbes  de  milles 
couleurs  s^6tendent  du  pole  presque  jusqu^au  milieu 
du  ciel;  la  nature  sourit  a  cette  magnificence  in- 
attendue ;  maia  la  lumiore  boreale,  comme  la  poesie 
des  troubadours,  n^a  point  de  chaleur,  et  ne  r6pand 
point  de  vie/^ 


COURTS   OF  LOVE. 

It  has  been  truly  observed  by  the  wisest  of  men 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ;  and  pos- 
sibly a  larger  acquaintance  with  the  records  of 
antiquity  would  serve  to  assure  us  how  widespread 
is  that  spirit  of  revivalism  which,  under  our  present 
limited  knowledge,  we  can  only  trace  in  a  few  de- 
tached instances.  The  Revival  of  Letters,  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  was  not  an  isolated  event,  but 
one  link  in  a  series,  of  which  we  are  far  from  seeing 
any  limit.     The  influences  of  this  particular  revival 

VOL.  I.  T 
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on  philosopliy  and  reKgion  were  immediate  and  not 
far  to  seek ;  but  the  impetus  then  given,  and  dis- 
cernible only  on  a  large  scale  at  first,  is  gradually 
extending,  and  penetrates  into  the  most  subtle  de- 
partments of  life  and  thought.  The  remark  is  not 
the  less  true  because  a  great  deal  of  the  imitation  is 
unconscious.  We  act  on  a  thousand  motives  every 
day  which  are  not  articulately  present  to  our  minds; 
and  there  are  phases  of  our  ordinary  life  and  con- 
duct which  we  should  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  revival  of  letters ;  so  much 
so,  that  the  association  would  awaken  a  smile,  and 
strike  us  as  an  incongruity.  Yet  it  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  trace  in  some  of  the  most  delicate  and  inte- 
resting of  our  social  phenomena  the  direct  outcome 
of  this  revivalism ;  a  faint  ripple,  it  may  be,  but 
still  a  discernible  one,  of  that  same  tidal  wave  which 
swept  so  perceptibly  over  religion  and  philosophy. 
The  special  department  of  life  to  which  reference  is 
now  made  is  that  comprised  under  the  generic  and 
often  misapplied  name  of  love ;  a  sort  of  common 
ground  on  which  much  of  the  religion  and  all  the 
philosophy  of  our  lives  meet  and  centre. 

In  this  department  the  influence  has  been  exerted 
rather  by  the  transition  period  of  the  classical  Ian- 
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guage  and  literature  than  by  the  era  of  their 
conventional  purity.  When  the  ancient  Provincia 
was  changing  into  the  modern  Provence,  and  the 
Romance  language  developing  from  the  debased 
Roman,  a  school  of  poetry  and  a  code  of  ethics  were 
simoltaneonsly  elaborated  which,  dormant  for  a  long 
time,  are  being  exemplified  in  our  midst  in  the 
poetry  of  Swinburne  and  the  advanced  ideas  of 
strong-minded  ladies  (as  it  is  the  fashion  to  term 
them)  and  their  male  sympathisers.  Whoever  has 
listened  to  a  recent  debate  at  the  Dialectical  Society 
in  which  any  subject  touching  on  the  special  rights 
of  woman  has  been  broached,  will  not  fail  to  have 
observed  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  and  an 
ethical  code  tacitly  assumed  rather  than  categori- 
cally stated,  whose  very  close  counterpart  may  be 
traced  in  that  most  characteristic  institution  of  the 
Middle  Ages  known  as  the  Courts  of  Love.  Woman 
claims  and  gets  conceded  to  her  an  intuitional 
method  of  dealing  with  those  profound  and  delicate 
questions  where  her  rights — ^in  the  most  technical 
sense  of  the  word — are  concerned.  The  candidates 
for  the  Dnnmow  flitch  would  no  doubt  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  they  were  as  distinctly  reviving  an  in- 
stitution of  medioBvalism  as  those  who  have  gal- 

T  2 
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vanised  into  resurrection  the  floral  f  6tes  at  Toulouse 
on  May-day. 

A  certain  Maitre  Andre,  chaplain  to  the  French 
Court  about  the  year  1170,  wrote  a  work  entitled 
''De  Arte  AmatoriS,  et  Reprobatione  Amoris,^'  in 
which  he  refers  incidentally  to  the  decisions  of  these 
Courts  of  Love  in  just  as  matter-of-faot  a  way  as  a 
lawyer  quotes  his  precedents.  It  is  one  of  those 
which  Archdeacon  Paley  termed  undesigned  coinci- 
dences, proving  conclusively  what  some  in  these 
sceptical  days  have  ventured  to  doubt — the  exist- 
ence of  these  Courts  of  Love,  whose  revival  in  spirit, 
rather  than  in  letter,  seems  once  more  imminent. 
We  can  at  all  events  trace  in  the  work  of  Maitre 
Andre  the  existence  of  such  courts  during  the 
twelfth  century ;  and  from  the  definite  and  precise 
terms  of  the  judgments  of  these  courts  quoted  by 
him  we  should  infer  that  their  existence  dates  much 
farther  back,  so  that  their  isolated  injunctions  had 
been  already  digested  into  a  body  of  erotic  juris- 
prudence. There  are  also  in  this  work  of  Andre 
references  to  some  '^  Rules  of  Love,^^  the  authorship 
of  which  is  quite  certain ;  but  whose  existence 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  judgments  of  these 
courts  were  as  much  matters   of  fact  as  the  dia- 
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lectical  utterances  of  our  own  advanced  ladies  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Raynouard,  in  his  exhaustive 
work  on  the  troubadour  poetry,  says  :  *'  Historians 
are  agreed  that  the  marriage  of  King  Robert 
with  Constance,  daughter  of  William  I.,  Count  of 
Provence,  or  of  Aquitaine,  about  the  year  1000,  was 
the  epoch  of  a  change  in  manners  at  the  Court  of 
France ;  there  are  some  who  hold  that  this  princess 
brought  with  her  troubadours,  jongleurs,  players, 
&c. ;  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  then  the  gay 
science,  the  art  of  the  troubadours,  and  easy 
manners  began  to  spread  from  the  Courts  of 
Southern  France  to  those  of  the  north,  that  is 
to  say,  from  the  countries  south  of  the  Loire  to 
those  which  are  north  of  that  river/^ 

Sismondi,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Literature  of 
Southern  Europe,"  attributes  the  origin  of  the  Courts 
of  Love  to  the  poetical  contests  of  the  troubadours, 
when  the  combatants  recited  for  a  prize  that  par- 
ticular kind  of  ode  called  the  tenson ;  a  Provencal 
word,  formed,  according  to  the  analogy  of  trouba- 
dour language,  from  the  Latin  accusative  con'teiitio" 
nem,  by  dropping  the  prefix  and  case-termination. 
With  regard  to  these  poetical  contests,  Sismondi 
says  (vol.  i.  pp.  133,  134) :  ''When  the  chief  baron 
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liad  invited  to  liis  court  the  neighbouring  lords  and 
the  knights  who  were  his  vassals,  three  days  were 
devoted  to  jousts  and  tournaments — ^a  sort  o£  mimic 
warfare.     The  younger  gentlemen,  who,  under  the 
name  of  pages,  followed  the  profession   of   arms, 
contended  on  the  first  day ;  the  second  was  devoted 
to  newly-armed  knights ;  the  third  to  old  warriors; 
and  the  lady  of  the  castle,  surrounded  by  youthful 
beauties,  distributed  to  the  conquerors  the  chaplets 
which   had  been  awarded  by  the  judges   of   the 
combats.      She  forthwith  in  her  turn  opened  her 
tribunal, formed  in  imitation  of  the  seigniorial  courts; 
and  as  the  baron  was  surrounded  by  his  peers  to 
administer  justice,  she  also  formed  her  court — the 
Court    of    Love — of    the    youngest  ladies,    most 
brilliant  in  their  beauty  and  accomplishments.     A 
new  career  was  opened  to  those  who  ventured  to 
contend  no  longer  with  arms,  but  in  verse  ;  and  the 
name  of  tensons  given  to  these  dramatic  combats 
signifies  in  fact  a  strife.     Often  the  same  knights 
who  had  carried  ofE  the  prize  for  valour  presented 
themselves  to  dispute  that  for  poesy.     One  of  them, 
harp  in  hand,  after  having  played  a  prelude,  pro- 
posed the  subject  of  the  trial.     Another  advanced 
in  his  turn,  and  singing  to  the  same  air,  answered  by 
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a  strophe  in  similar  measure,  and  generally  with  the 
same  rhymes.  Thus  they  improvised  in  turn,  and 
the  trial  was  generally  comprised  in  five  couplets. 
Immediately  the  Court  of  Love  deliberated  gravely. 

■ 

It  discussed  not  only  the  merits  of  the  two  poets, 
but  the  very  root  of  the  question ;  and  gave,  gene- 
rally in  verse,  a  ^^  judgment  of  love,"  by  which  it 
claimed  to  settle  the  matter. 

Passing,  however,  from  this  simple  and  very 
likely  original  office,  the  Court  of  Love  assumed 
functions  of  a  more  general  nature;  and  its  judg- 
ments became  quoted  as  precedents  and  codified 
into  a  new  and  exceedingly  revolutionary  standard 
of  morals,  which  resembles,  midatis  mutandis^  the 
doctrines  of  modem  Free  Lovers  in  America,  and 
some  of  their  less  outspoken  sympathisers  in  this 
-country.  The  chaplain  Andr6  names  the  ladies 
of  Gascony,  Ermengarde,  Viscountess  of  Narbonne, 
the  Countess  of  Champagne,  the  Countess  of 
Flanders,  and  —  most  interesting  of  all  to  us  — 
Eleanor  of  Guienne,  queen  of  Louis  VIL  of  France 
and  Henry  II.  of  England,  as  having  held  Courts 
of  Love.  Nostradamus,  too,  adds  a  list  of  places 
at  which  the  courts  were  held,  and  gives  in  many 
instances  the  names  of  the  ladies  who  composed 
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them.  In  the  case  of  rival  troubadours  reciting 
iensonSy  it  was  also  sometimes  customary  for  the 
bards  themselves,  in  their  final  couplets,  to  name 
the  ladies  to  whose  arbitration  they  submitted  the 
dispute. 

No  better  instance  could  be  cited  at  once  of 
the  tremendous  nature  of  the  questions  attacked 
by  these  exceedingly  strong-minded  ladies,  and  of 
their  similarity  to  those  which  are  occasionally 
debated  in  these  days,  than  that  which  came 
before  the  Countess  of  Champagne.  It  was  none 
other  than  this:  ^'Can  true  love  exist  between  a 
married  couple?"  The  grave  way  in  which  this 
posing  problem  was  submitted  is  infinitely  amusing, 
and  will  not  bear  translation.     It  runs  thus  : 

^^  lUustri  f emin89  ac  sapienti  M.  Campaniae 
comitissaB  F.  mulier  et  P.  comes  salutem  et  gaudia 
multa.  .  .  ." 

After  proposing  the  above  question  the  appli- 
cation proceeds : 

"  ExcellentiaB  vestrgo  instantissime  judicium  im- 
ploramus  et  animi  pleno  desideramus  affectu,  prae- 
senti  vobis  devotissime  supplicantes  aSatu,  ut 
hujus  negotii  pro  nobis  frequens  vos  soliicitudo 
detentet,  vestraeque  prudentiae  justum   super   hoc 
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procedat  arbitrium  nuM  temporis  dilatione  judi- 
cium prorogante/^ 

The  apparent  mock-heroic  style  of  this  appli- 
cation, and  request  to  treat  the  matter  as  urgent, 
becomes  positively  delicious  when  one  remembers 
that  it  was  all  in  sober  sooth,  and  that  the  point 
at  issue  was  whether  it  was  possible  for  a  man 
and  his  wife  to  love  one  another.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  learn  that  the  decision  of  this 
noble  lady  was  against  the  possibility  of  so  extra- 
ordinary a  phenomenon  as  love  surviving  the  mar- 
riage ceremony;  a  decision  which  was  accepted, 
as  we  can  well  understand,  by  that  exceedingly 
estimable  female.  Queen  Eleanor  of  England,  who 
alludes  to  the  judgment  in  these  terms:  ^^We 
cannot  presume  to  gainsay  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  the  Countess  of  Champagne,  who  has 
clearly  laid  it  down  that  love  cannot  exist  between 
married  persons;  and  therefore  we  approve  that  a 
woman  who  has  pledged  herself  to  a  lover  before 
marrying  another  shall  k^ep  that  pledge  as  though 
the  marriage  tie  had  not  supervened/' 

Before  proceeding  to  quote  other  cases,  it  may 
be  well  to  cite  the  thirty-one  articles  of  the  Code 
of  Love : 
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1.  Marriage  is  no  legitimate  excuse  against  love. 

2.  Whoever  cannot  conceal  cannot  love. 

3.  No  one  must  have  two  lovers  at  the  same  time. 
4'.  Love  must  always  be  increasing  or  diminishiDg. 

5.  Favours  unwillingly  granted  have  no  charm. 

6.  No  male  must  love  until  of  full  age. 

7.  Whoever  of  two  lovers  survives  the  other  must  observe  a 
widowhood  of  two  years. 

8.  None  should  be  deprived  of  love  except  they  lose  their 
reason. 

9.  None  can  love  except  when  compelled  by  the  stress  of 
love. 

10.  Love  is  an  exilo  from  the  homes  of  avarice. 

11.  She  who  is  scrupulous  of  the  marriage  tie  should  not  love. 

12.  A  true  lover  desires  no  embraces  save  those  of  his  lady- 
love. 

13.  Love  divulged  rarely  lasts. 

14.  Easy  winning  makes  love  contemptible ;  difficulty  renders 
it  dear. 

15.  Every  lover  grows  pale  at  the  sight  of  his  lady-love. 

16.  The  heart  of  a  lover  trembles  at  the  sudden  sight  of  his 
lady-love; 

17.  A  new  love  makes  an  old  one  depart. 

18.  Probity  alone  makes  a  man  worthy  to  be  loved. 

19.  If  love  diminishes  it  soon  fails,  and  rarely  recovers  its 
strength. 

20.  The  lover  is  always  timid. 

21.  From  true  jealousy  love  always  increases. 

22.  When  suspicion  is  aroused  about  a  lover,  jealousy  and 
love  increase. 

23.  Filled  with  thoughts  of  love,  the  lover  eats  and  drinks 
less  [than  usual]. 

24.  Every  act  of  a  lover  is  determined  by  thoughts  of  the 
beloved. 

25.  A  true  lover  thinks  naught  happy  save  what  would  please 
his  beloved. 

26.  Love  can  deny  nothing  to  love. 

27.  A  lover  cannot  be  satiated  with  the  charms  of  the  beloved. 
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28.  A  sliglit  prejndioe  makes  a  lover  think  ill  of  the  beloved. 

29.  He  is  not  wont  to  love  who  is  oppressed  by  too  great 
ubnndanco  of  pleasure. 

30.  A  true  lover  ia  sdways  without  intermission  filled  with  the 
image  of  his  lady-love. 

31.  Nothing  hinders  one  woman  being  loved  bj  two  men,  or 
•one  man  bv  two  women. 

On  these  rules — some  nonsensical,  many  con- 
tradictory, and  all  abominable  —  the  following 
decisions,  among  many  others,  were  based. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  Countess  of  Champagne 
already  quoted,  with  its  approval  by  Queen  Eleanor. 
In  its  original  verbiage  its  runs  thus  : 

Question.  Can  true  love  exist  between  married  persona  ? 

Judgment,  by  the  Conntess  of  Champagne :  "  Wo  say  and 
•establish,  by  the  tenor  of  these  presents,  that  love  cannot  extend 
its  rights  to  married  persons.  In  fact,  lovers  accord  everything 
to  each  other  mntaally  and  gratuitously,  without  being  con- 
fitraiued  by  motives  of  necessity ;  while  married  people  are  bound 
by  the  duty  of  mutually  sacrificing  their  wills  and  refusing 
nothing  the  one  to  the  other. 

"  Let  this  judgment,  which  we  have  g^ven  with  extreme  care, 
and  after  taking  counsel  of  a  large  number  of  ladies,  be  to  you  a 
constant  and  irrefragable  truth.  Thus  determined  in  the  year 
117'i,  the  third  day  before  the  kalends  of  May." 

Question.  Do  the  greater  affection  and  livelier  attachment 
exist  between  lovers  or  married  people  ?  [It  having  been  already 
decided,  let  us  remember,  that  married'  people  could  not  love  one 
another.] 

Judijment,  by  Ermengarde,  Viscountess  of  Narbonne :  "  The 
attachment  of  married  people  and  the  tender  affection  of  lovers 
are  sentiments  of  a  nature  and    custom    altogether  different. 
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There  can  conseqaently  be  no  just  comparison  established  be- 
tween objects  which  have  no  resemblance  or  connection  the  one 
with  the  other." 

Question.  A  lady  attached  to  a  gentleman  in  an  honourable 
love  marries  another.  Has  she  the  right  to  repel  her  former 
loyer  and  ref ase  him  his  accustomed  favours  ? 

Judgment,  by  Ermengarde,  Viscountess  of  Narbonne :  "  The 
supervenience  of  the  marriage  bond  does  not  bar  the  right  of  the 
prior  attachment,  unless  the  lady  utterly  renounces  loye,  and 
declares  that  she  does  so  for  ever." 

Hereupon  follows  the  case  of  whicli  Queen 
Eleanor's  view  has  been  given  above.  The  details 
were  as  follows : 

A  gentleman  was  smitten  with  a  lady  who  was  already  en- 
gaged ;  but  she  promised  to  accept  him  as  her  lover  if  the  time 
ever  came  when  she  should  be  deprived  of  the  love  of  her  be- 
trothed. A  short  time  afterwards  they  were  married,  and  the 
gentleman  claimed  from  the  newly- wedded  bride  the  fulfilment  of 
her  promise.  She  resisted  on  the  ground  that  she  was  not  de- 
prived of  the  love  of  her  original  swain.  The  affair  was  sub- 
mitted to  Queen  Eleanor,  who,  on  the  ground  above  cited,  that 
marriage  had  ended  love  with  No.  1,  enjoined  the  lady  to  accept 
No.  2! 

A  lady  recently  married  was  divorced  from  her 
husband,  who  afterwards  sought  her  love.  The 
matter  being  referred  to  the  court  of  the  Vis- 
countess of  Narbonne,  she  decided  thus : 

"  The  love  between  those  who  have  been  united  by  the  conjugal 
tic,  if  they  be  afterwards  separated  in  any  way,  is  not  reckoned 
culpable  ;  it  is  even  honourable." 
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Question.  A  ladj  had  imposed  on  her  lover  the  condition  that 
he  should  never  praise  her  in  public.  One  day  he  found  himself 
in  the  company  of  ladies  and  knights,  where  they  spoke  ill  of  his 
beloved.  For  a  long  time  he  restrained  himself;  but  at  last 
could  not  resist  the  desire  of  vindicating  the  honour  and  defend- 
ing  the  fair  fame  of  his  lady-love.  She  holds  that  he  has  justly 
forfeited  her  good  graces  by  having  contravened  the  condition 
which  she  had  imposed. 

Judgment^  by  the  Countess  of  Champagne:  "The  lady  has 
been  too  severe  in  her  injunctions.  The  condition  exacted  was 
illegal.  No  reproach  can  be  brought  against  a  lover  who  yields 
to  the  necessity  of  repelling  the  attacks  of  calumny  directed 
against  his  lady-love." 

The  next  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  complication 
of  the  two  strings  to  one  bow  question ;  and  the 
coup  by  which  the  Gordian  knot  was  cut  by  these 
deliberative  ladies  is  such  as  to  allow  unbounded 
hope  in  the  direction  of  legislative  success,  shoald 
our  strong-minded  females  compass  the  suffrage,  as 
they  are  now  seeking  to  do  : 

Question.  A  successful  lover  had  demanded  of  his  lady-love 
permission  to  pay  court  to  another.  This  was  accorded ;  and  he 
ceased  to  bestow  his  accustomed  attentions  on  lady  No.  1.  A 
month  afterwards  he  returned  to  her,  protesting  that  he  had  not 
taken  advantage  of  her  permission  in  respect  of  No.  2,  nor 
wished  to  do  so ;  he  had  only  desired  to  put  to  proof  the  con- 
stancy of  No.  1.  Thereupon  No.  1  withdrew  her  love,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  unworthy  of  it  for  having  asked  and  gained 
the  permission  aforesaid. 

Judgment^  by  Queen  Eleanor :  "  Such  is  the  nature  of  love  i 
Lovers  often  feign  anxiety  for  other  engagements,  in  order  to 
assure  themselves  more  completely  of  the  fidelity  and  constancy 
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of  their  beloved.  It  would  be  an  offence  a^inst  the  rights  of 
lovers  to  refuse,  nnder  such  pretexts,  her  tenderness  ;  except  the- 
lady  shall  have  learnt  from  other  sources  that  the  lover  has  failed 
in  his  duties  or  broken  his  faith." 

The  next  case  also  touches  on  the  virtue  of 
constancy. 

Qitestion.  The  lover  of  a  certain  lady  had  a  long  time  since 
gone  on  an  expedition  beyond  sea,  and  she  had  ceased  to 
expect  his  return,  which  was  generally  despaired  of.  She  there- 
fore sought  a  new  lover.  The  secretary  of  the  absent  gentleman 
raised  opposition,  and  accused  the  lady  of  infidelity.  Her  defence 
was,  that  since  after  a  widowhood  of  two  years  the  wife  is  free 
from  her  first  love  and  open  to  form  a  new  attachment,  d  fortiori, 
after  the  expiration  of  so  many  years  she  had  the  right  to  replace 
an  absent  lover  who  neither  by  letter  nor  message  had  consoled 
his  lady-love,  though  the  opportunities  had  been  numerous  and 
easy. 

This  affaire  gave  rise  to  protracted  debates^ 
and  was  finally  referred  to  the  court  of  the  Countess 
of  Champagne. 

Judgment.  "A  lady  has  no  right  to  renounce  her  lover  under 
the  pretext  of  long  absence,  unless  she  have  certain  proof  that  he 
has  broken  faith  or  failed  in  duty.  The  mere  absence  of  a  lover 
from  necessity  and  for  an  honourable  cause  is  no  sufficient  motive. 
Nothing  ought  more  to  flatter  a  lady  than  to  hear  from  distant 
lands  that  her  lover  is  gaining  glory,  and  is  received  at  the 
assemblies  of  the  great.  The  circumstances  that  he  has  sent 
neither  letter  nor  message  may  bo  explained  as  the  result  of 
extreme  prudence.  He  has  not  seen  fit  to  entrust  his  secret  to  a 
stranger ;  or  ho  has  feared  lest,  if  he  sent  letters  without  admit- 
ting the  bearer  to  his  confidence,  the  mysteries  of  love  might  be 
revealed  either  by  the  nntrustworthiness  of  the  messenger  or  by 
his  death  on  the  journey." 
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A  very  pretty  bit  of  special  pleading,  which  would 
have  made  matters  go  hard  with  Mrs.  Enoch  Arden. 

Question.  A  knight  songlit  the  love  of  a  lady,  bat  mot  with 
persistent  refasals.  He  sent  several  valaable  presents,  which 
the  lady,  being  of  a  practical  and  business-like  turn  of  mind, 
accepted  with  much  ef^sion,  yet  showed  no  symptom  of  changing 
her  antipathy  to  the  donor.  The  knight  thereupon  complained  to 
the  court  that  he  had  been  deceived  in  being  allowed  to  cherish 
false  hopes  raised  by  the  acceptance  of  his  presents. 

Judgment f  by  Queen  Eleanor :  **  A  lady  must  either  refuse 
gifts  which  are  offered  to  her  as  pledges  of  love,  or  recompense 
them  with  love  on  her  part ;  failing  which  she  must  be  content  to 
be  ranked  with  dishonourable  women." 

Hereupon  follows  the  condign  punishment  to 
be  awarded  to  a  lady-killer: 

Question.  A  lover  already  bound  by  a  suitable  attachment 
sought  the  love  of  a  lady  jnst  as  though  no  such  engagement 
existed.  He  succeeded ;  and  then,  disgusted  with  his  success, 
retarned  to  his  former  love  and  quarrelled  with  the  second.  How 
ought  such  an  infidel  to  be  punished  ? 

Judgment,  by  the  Countess  of  Flanders  :  "  This  wretch  ought 
to  lose  both  ladies.     No  honest  woman  would  give  him  her  love." 

Probably  the  verdict  of  a  jury  of  spinsters 
nowadays  would  confirm  the  finding  of  the  Court 
of  Love,  and  say :  ^'  Serve  him  right !  '^ 

A  mesalliance  was,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  unpardonable  sin  of  this  select  court. 

Qu^estion,  A  knight  loved  a  lady ;  and  as  he  had  not  often  an 
opportunity  of.  speaking  to  her,  he  arranged  that  they  should 
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cxcbango  their  vows  by  the  intervention  of  a  secretary.  By  this 
means  they  secured  the  advantage  of  an  element  of  mystery  in 
their  love.  The  secretary,  however,  failing  in  his  duties  secre- 
tarial, did  a  little  love-making  on  his  own  account.  The  knight 
referred  this  matter  to  the  Countess  of  Champagne,  and  humbly 
petitioned  that  the  offence  might  be  dealt  with  by  her  and  the 
other  ladies.  The  accused  also  accepted  the  decision  of  the 
tribunal. 

The  Countess,  having  convoked  an  assembly 
of  sixty  ladies,  pronounced  the  following  judgment : 

"  Let  this  crafty  man,  who  has  met  with  a  woman  worthy  of 
himself,  enjoy  if  he  will  pleasures  so  ill  acquired,  since  he  has  not 
been  ashamed  to  commit  so  shameful  a  crime ;  but  let  both  be  in 
perpetuity  excluded  from  the  love  of  every  other  person.  Let 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  be  henceforth  summoned  to  the 
Assembly  of  Ladies  or  the  Courts  of  the  Knights ;  because  the 
lover  has  broken  the  faith  of  knighthood,  and  the  lady  violated 
the  principles  of  womanly  modesty  in  lowering  herself  to  the  love 
of  a  secretary." 

And  so  the  pair  were  proverbially  ^'sent  to 
Coventry." 

The  courts  could,  on  an  emergency,  lynch  a 
very  bad  offender. 

Question,  A  knight  shamefully  divulges  the  secrets  of  love. 
Those,  therefore,  who  are  pledged  to  the  defence  of  love  demand 
that  such  a  crime  shall  bo  punished,  lest  impunity  render  the  iU 
example  contagious. 

*  Jtulgment.  The  unanimous  decision  of  all  the  Ladies'  Court 
of  Gascony  establishes  in  perpetuity  :  "  The  guilty  person  shall 
henceforth  be  exiled  from  all  hope  of  love.  He  shall  be  held  in 
detestation  throughout  every  assembly  of  ladies  and  knights; 
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and  if  any  ladj  has  the  andacity  to  yiolate  this  statute,  let  her  for 
ever  incor  the  enmity  of  every  honest  woman." 


The  above  are,  for  the  most  part,  questions 
coming  before  the  courts  from  outsiders.  With 
regard  to  the  nature  of  those  which  were  selected 
in  the  tensons  of  the  rival  troubadours,  Nostra- 
damus cites  an  instance  in  the  thesis  chosen  by 
Giraud  and  Peyronet.  It  was  this :  ^^  Which  is 
best  loved,  the  absent  or  the  present  lady?^* 
involving  the  further  question,  '^  Which  avails  the 
more  in  loving,  the  eye  or  the  heart  ?  '^  The 
result  is  best  given  in  the  quaint  language  of  the 
original : 

"  Apr^s  avoir  amen^  plusieurs  bonnes  raysons  et  exemples," 
the  court  ruled :  "  Tout  homme  de  bon  jugement  cognoit  bien 
que  le  coeur  a  seignenrie  snr  les  yeulx,  et  que  lee  yculx  ne  servent 
rien  en  amours  si  le  coeur  ne  le  sent,  et  sans  les  yeulx  le  ccQur 
peult  franchement  aymer  la  chose  qu'il  n'a  jamais  veue." 


These  Courts  of  Love  represented,  in  a  com- 
paratively rude  age,  and  when  anarchy  largely 
prevailed,  the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  The 
recreant  knight,  or  the  scurvy  lover  who  "kissed 
and  told/'  was  forthwith  sent  to  Coventry.  No 
farther  punishment  could  follow  his  misdeeds ;  and 
it  is  something  in  favour  of  the  softening  influences 

VOL.  I.  TJ 
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of  chivalry,  that  such  sanctions  were  found  ef- 
fectual. That  the  decisions  of  these  Courts  of 
Love  should  square  with  our  notions  of  morality 
we  should  not  expect,  any  more  than  we  should 
be  prepared  to  find  in  Tennyson  or  Browning  the 
imagery  of  Bertrand  de  Bom  or  Jauflfre  de  Rudel. 
The  very  questions  proposed,  though  comprehended 
under  the  elastic  category  of  gallantry,  would  in 
the  present  day  be  relegated  in  many  cases  to  a 
less  respectable  one.  The  eflfort  has  been  made 
at  different  times  to  revive  the  theory  and  practice 
of  these  Courts  of  Love.  We  have  said  that  in 
spirit,  if  not  in  letter,  such  a  revival  may  be  traced 
in  our  midst  at  the  present  moment.  It  was  at- 
tempted during  the  residence  of  the  Popes  at 
Avignon,  and  honest  old  Nostradamus  applies  a 
very  plain  epithet  indeed  to  the  ladies  who  com- 
posed that  court.  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  the  last 
who  infructuously  sought  to  restore  the  faded 
glories  of  the  Courts  of  Love  in  the  Assemblee 
Galante  at  Ruel.  His  own  tenson  on  love  was  in 
every  respect  worthy  to  be  the  swan-song  of  this 
institution,  which  died  out  appropriately  with  the 
growth  of  a  better  taste  and  more  wholesome 
morality. 
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THE  FIRST  OF  THE  TROUBADOURS. 


If  we  can  believe  that  Proven9al  poetry  came  full- 
grown  into  the  world,  like  Athene  from  the  cranium 
of  Zeus,  we  must  concede  the  fact  that  its  first 
professor  was  a  prince,  and  hold  William  IX., 
Count  of  Poitiers,  to  have  been  the  first  of  the 
troubadours.  But  just  as  brave  men  lived  before 
Agamemnon,  and  were  even  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Agamemnon  to  due  heroic  dimensions, 
so  are  we  quite  sure,  though  the  historic  record  be 
lost,  that  troubadours  composed  and  jongleurs  sang 
before  William  of  Poitiers.  If  not,  then  William 
of  Poitiers  was  a  phenomenon,  and  it  is  a  very 
healthy  scepticism  which  makes  us  doubt  excep- 
tional men,  unless  the  evidence  for  their  existence 
be  quite  beyond  dispute.  In  all  probability  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  debased  Latin  poetry 
and  that  of  Provence  was  a  shadowy  and  ill-defined 
one,  and  the  two  languages  and  literatures  merged 
as  imperceptibly  into  one  another  as,  by  means  of 

twilight  and  dawn,  one  day  gives  place  to  another. 

u  2 
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If  it  were  not  sOj  and  William  of  Poitiers — as  many 
writers  on  the  subject  aver — ^represents  the  birth  of 
Proven9al  song,  then  the  day  broke  suddenly,  like 
the  morning  of  the  tropics,  without  a  dawn.  That 
William  of  Poitiers  represents  a  rudimentary  epoch 
of  Proven9al  poetry,  we  can  well  believe ;  but  that 
it  was  born  with  him  is  simply  incredible. 

Neither  in  quantity  nor  quality  will  the  com- 
positions of  this  poet-prince  bear  comparison  with 
those  who  succeeded  him.  His  ^^  remains ''  amount 
to  scarcely  more  than  five  hundred  lines  ;  and 
though  they  are  so  diversified  in  character  as  to  be 
fairly  representative  of  the  different  kinds  of  trou- 
badour poetry,  there  is  not,  as  can  well  be  believed, 
that  finish  about  them  which  we  find  in  the  works 
of  succeeding  bards.  Historically  their  interest  is 
great ;  but  in  a  literary  sense  they  belong  to  a  com- 
paratively early  epoch  of  Proven9al  poetry. 

William  IX.,  Count  of  Poitiers  and  Duke  of 
Aquitaine,  was  born  in  1071,  and  succeeded  to 
the  titles  in  1086.  His  heritage  extended  over  the 
whole  of  Gascony,  the  southern  half  of  Aquitaine, 
Poitou,  Lemousin,  Berry,  and  Auvergne.  His  father 
had  been  a  pious  prince,  one  of  the  most  devoted 
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servants  of  Gregory  VII.,  in  each  of  which  parti- 
culars his  son  was  about  as  unlike  him  as  pos- 
sible. He  was  the  reverse  of  pious;  and  Urban  II., 
though  he  frequently  wrote  to  him,  failed  to  in- 
spire him  with  the  paternal  zeal  for  the  papacy.  He 
was  brave  and  active ;  for  he  lived  in  an  age  when 
bravery  and  activity  were  first  essentials  for  a  prince 
who  would  push  or  keep  to  the  front ;  but  he  was 
heterodox  to  an  extent  unusual  in  his  times ;  some- 
thing more  than  gallant  in  his  relations  with  the 
fair  sex,  and  light-hearted  to  a  degree,  which  often 
degenerated  into  buffoonery.  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  in  his  Chronicles  of  the  Crusaders,  says  of 
him:  ^^He  wallowed  as  completely  in  the  sty  of 
vice  as  though  he  had  believed  that  all  things  were 
governed  by  chance  and  not  by  Providence.  How- 
ever, he  rendered  his  absurdities  pleasant  by  a  kind 
of  satirical  wit,  exciting  the  loud  laughter  of  his 
hearers.''  Ho  goes  on  to  tell  how  he  instituted  at 
Mort  a  sort  of  burlesque  nunnery,  the  various  of- 
ficials of  which  were  ladies  celebrated  rather  for 
their  beauty  than  their  virtue.  A  French  manu- 
script sums  up  his  character  in  these  words :  ^'  Ce 
fat  un  valeureux  et  courtois  chevalier,  mais  grand 
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trompenr  des  dames.  It  coumt  eans  cesse  par  le 
monde  chercliant  des  dapes  de  sa  coquetterie.  Da 
reste,  il  snt  bien  trouver  et  bien  chanter/'  these 
words  referring  to  his  several  accomplishments  as  a 
poet  and  performer. 

And  yet  there  was,  as  we  shall  see  on  refer- 
ence to  the  few  pieces  which  survive  him,  that  re- 
markable incongruity  in  his  ideas,  which  is  one  of 
the  strangest  but  least  rare  features  of  genius. 
Some  of  his  love-poems  breathe  the  very  purest 
spirit  of  refined  affection ;  and  the  "  Adieu ''  with 
which  he  heralded  his  departure  for  the  Holy 
Land,  if  not  of  the  highest  class  of  troubadour 
poetry,  has  yet  in  it  none  of  the  elements  of  the 
libertine  or  buffoon.  It  may  be  well  to  translate 
the  former  piece  as  literally  as  possible,  and  in  the 
original  metre,  so  as  to  ptit  the  more  estimable 
qualities  of  our  poet  in  the  forefront.  The  '^ Adieu'' 
must  almost  of  necessity  be  inserted  in  its  chrono- 
logical sequence.  We  know  not  to  what  period  of 
his  poetical  life  the  following  fragment  belongs,  any 
more  than  we  can  ever  guess  the  name  of  her  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  : 
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THE  JOY  OP  LOYING.* 

ThoQgh  many  a  bleBsing  gilds  mj  way, 
One  sliines  all  other  joys  above, 
It  is  the  heaven-bom  gleam  of  love, 

Which  ever  for  my  own  I  pray. 
Judgo  ye,  who  hear  my  words,  and  say 

How  blissfnl,  then,  my  lot  mast  prove. 

Thus  blest  I  never  can  despair, 

Bat  still  mast  feel  an  honest  pride ; 

For  with  this  sweet  flower  beantifiad 
My  life  a  goodly  f mit  shall  bear ; 
E'en  as  the  san  makes  all  things  fair 

When  ray  his  beams  out  far  and  wide. 

Snre  snch  a  bliss  no  fantasy 
Could  compass  in  its  wildest  dream, 
Thought  and  desire  conld  never  deem 

So  dear  a  possibility ; 

And  none  could  praise  it  worthily 

Though  for  long  years  his  fancy  gleam. 

All  other  joys  and  gauds  grow  cold 
With  this  supreme  one  face  to  face, 
Beside  my  lady's  peerless  grace 

Naught  else  on  earth  its  place  can  hold. 

E'en  Time  itself  would  not  grow  old 
r<Ierged  in  the  heaven  of  her  embrace. 

*  The  arrangement  of  the  rhymes  in  this  extract  is  curious. 
The  following  is  the  opening  stanza  in  the  original  language  : 

Mont  jauzens  me  prenc  en  amar 
Un  joy  don  plus  in  vuelh  aizir : 
E  pus  en  joy  vuelh  revertir 
Ben  den,  si  puesc,  al  mielhs  anar  : 
Quar  mielhs  or  n'am  estiers  cuiar 
Qu'  om  puesoa  veser  in  anzor. 
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Her  smile  woald  make  the  dying  lire, 

Her  anger  bid  the  living  die, 

The  inflnence  of  her  flashing  eye 
Alternate  charm  or  fear  can  give ; 
Beneath  its  spell  the  churl  might  strive 

Not  all  in  vain  towards  conrtesv. 

Let  me  bnt  her  affection  claim, 

And  ever  faithful  I'll  abide. 

The  precious  secret  proud  to  hide, 
Or  tell  it,  fi'ee  from  thought  or  blame ; 
Ready,  if  so  she  will,  to  Fame 

Her  charms  to  blazon  far  and  wide. 

For  nowhere  on  the  world's  wide  page 

So  fair  a  history  is  writ 

No  mortal  tongue  can  compass  it — 
And  this  my  gladsome  heritage  ! 
I  can  defy  the  darts  of  age 

While  basking  in  this  joy  I  sit ! 

Despite  his  warlike  propensities,  William  did 
not  sally  forth  at  the  first  call  of  the  Crusaders. 
Possibly  the  religious  element  in  those  expeditions 
more  than  counterbalanced  their  attractions.  Or 
it  may  be  that  the  secret  of  his  staying  at  home 
at  first  was  a  wish  to  gain  possession  of  Toulouse 
in  the  absence  of  Count  Raymond.  He  succeeded 
in  his  attempt,  though  only  for  a  time ;  and  even- 
tually took  up  the  cross,  like  the  rest  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  period.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
in  1101  that  he  breathed  his  plaintive  '^  Adieu, 
in  which  occur  such  sentiments  as  the  following : 


9f 
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Since  I  mast  fiad  in  poesy  relief, 

Sing  I  of  that  which  wakes  my  deepest  grief. 

I  go,  to  leave  my  sunny  native  land 

Leave  my  sweet  infant  in  a  stranger's  hand. 

I  leave  my  happy  home,  my  joyous  life 
And  bear  my  chivalry  to  scenes  of  strife. 

Leave  all  behind.     A  sterner  life  begins 

I  go,  where  sinners  hope  to  cleanse  their  sins. 

Mercy  I  crave  from  those  I  leave  behind : 

If  I  have  wronged  them,  spare  they  thoughts  unkind. 

Mercy  of  Heaven  and  pardon  I  beseech 

In  mine,  and  in  the  Church's  solemn  speech. 

I  have  been  joyous,  more  than  tongue  can  tell ; 
Now  to  all  joy  I  breathe  a  long  farewell. 

Far,  far  away,  delights  of  life  are  fled — 
Friends,  tend  me  kindly  when  ye  see  me  dead. 

Adieu — attractions  neither  small  nor  few 
Now  past.     To  all  a  long  and  last  adieu  ! 


Having  visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  so 
made  some  amends  for  his  past  errors,  William 
returned  in  1102,  and  composed  a  poem  on  his 
adventures  in  Palestine,  which  has  perished.  That 
he  had  not  altogether  reformed,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing story  proves.  In  the  spring  of  1114  he  was 
excommunicated  by  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers  for  some 
irregularity,  about  the  nature  of  which  historians 
are  not  agreed.     The  bishop  having  reproached 
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him  for  the  scandal,  began  the  formula  of  excom- 
munication, when  William  interrupted  him,  threat- 
ening to  kill  him  if  he  proceeded  with  it.  The 
bishop  pretended  to  hesitate,  but  availed  himself  of 
the  respite  to  finish  the  formula  of  excommunica- 
tion. "  Now  strike,''  said  the  bold  prelate  to  the 
count ;  "  I  have  done/'  William  put  up  his  sword 
and  calmly  said,  "No;  I  don't  like  you  well 
enough  to  send  your  soul  to  Paradise."  After  a 
campaign  against  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  William  died 
on  the  10th  of  February,  1127.  Most  of  his  com- 
positions range  from  the  year  1090  to  1110. 

Even  in  the  initiatory  stage  of  Proven9al  poetry, 
as  it  existed  in  his  time,  we  already  see  indications 
of  two  distinct  classes  of  composition;  one,  the 
vulgar — in  the  sense  of  popular — poetry,  sprung 
directly  from  the  debased  Latin,  and  Christianised 
by  a  monastic  tone  being  breathed  into  its  original 
paganism ;  the  other  the  refined — often  orer-refined 
— poesy  of  the  chateaux  and  baronial  halls,  which 
presently,  to  a  very  large  extent,  absorbed  the 
troubadour  literature. 
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DUEAND,  THE  TROUBADOUR  TAILOR. 

Of  all  possible  avocations  or  walks  of  life,  the  least 
romantic,  perhaps,  is  that  of  a  tailor.  Why  this 
should  be  the  case  in  the  nature  of  things  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  say,  except  for  the  reason 
that  the  act  of  sewing  trenches  upon  the  peculiar 
offices  of  the  female  sex;  and  so  it  might  have 
been  that,  in  an  era  antecedent  to  sewing-machines, 
and  before  the  assertion  of  Women's  Rights  had 
obliterated  so  much  of  the  demarcation  line  between 
the  two  sexes,  the  tailor  ex  officio  came  to  be  con- 
sidered an  effeminate  personage,  and  as  the  vulgar 
phrased  it — ^though  wherefore  is  not  known — "  the 
ninth  part  of  a  man."  Certain  it  is,  whatever  be 
the  cause,  that  there  is  an  indignity  attaching  to 
him  which  does  not  belong  to  the  cobbler  who 
makes  or  mends  our  boots,  and  only  in  a  secondary 
degree  to  the  artificer  who  constructs  our  hats. 
Then,  again,  a  propos  des  bottes — or  rather  boot- 
makers— ^the  cobbler,  though  not  living  a  more 
contemplative  life  than  the  tailor,  has  come  to 
represent,    by   common    consent,   the    gossip  and 
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tho  politician.      The   tailor,  as   a  rule,  represents 
neither. 

When  we  come  to  consider  how  thoroughly 
typical  of  chivalry  the  troubadour  is,  and  how  pre- 
eminently the  gay  science  was  a  thing  of  courts 
and  castles,  the  incongruity  between  the  trouba- 
dour and  the  sartorial  art  seems  entire  and  essen- 
tial. They  are,  however,  found  united  as  one 
individual.  We  find  in  the  muster-roll  of  those 
who  practised  the  gay  science  the  name  of  Durand, 
with  the  unlikely  apposition, ''  Tailleur  de  Paernas.^' 
Paernas,  says  the  chronicler,  is  probably  the  little 
town  now  called  Pernes,  and  he  hazards  the  conjec- 
ture that  the  title  of  '^the  tailor*'^  belonging  to 
Durand  might  have  appertained  to  him  either  on 
account  of  his  having  followed  that  calling  previous 
to  his  poetic  career,  or  being  descended  from  tailor 
ancestors.  Tradition,  which  has  garnished  his 
name  with  this  unlikely  and  unromantic  epithet, 
has  entirely  omitted  to  state  her  reason  for  so 
doing,  or  even  to  give  us  the  slightest  clue  to  the 
why  and  wherefore.  Be  this  as  it  may,  then,  of  so 
much  we  are  certain,  that  the  lot  of  Durand  fell 
upon  very  strange  times,  and  that  he  criticised  the 
political  events  of  the  day,  and  declaimed  against 
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kings    and   princes  who   did    not    meet  with    his 
approval,  like  a  very  fiery  little  tailor  indeed. 

A  zealous  subject  of  Eaymond  VII.,  the  last 
Count  of  Toulouse,  Durand  felt  the  blood  boil  in 
his  tailor  bosom  when  he  contemplated  the  humili- 
ating treaty  which  Raymond  made  in  1229,  by 
which  he  ceded  a  large  portion  of  his  territories  to 
Louis  IX.  This  was  the  outcome  of  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses,  and  resulted  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Inquisition  in  Languedoc  for  the 
extirpation  of  these  troublesome  heretics.  The  life 
of  the  preceding  count,  Raymond  VI.,  had  been 
rendered  somewhat  a  burden  to  him  on  the  same 
score  by  the  delicate  attentions  of  that  zealous 
ecclesiastic.  Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  the  equally 
energetic  nobleman,  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of 
Leicester.  The  step  taken  by  Raymond  VII.  was 
inevitable.  St.  Louis,  though  as  yet  very  young, 
took  advantage  of  the  prestige  he  had  gained  in 
religion  to  justify  the  spoliation  he  committed,  and 
Raymond^s  only  resource  was  submission.  James  I., 
King  of  Aragon,  who  was  an  ally  of  the  count, 
had  no  power  to  help  him ;  and  the  weak  Henry  III. 
was  unable  to  recover  his  own  losses  in  France. 
But  impossibilities  avail  not  with  the  tailor-trouba- 
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dour.  His  poet-soul  is  on  fire,  and  he  bitterly  in- 
veighs against  those  who  had  degraded  the  honour 
of  Provence,  in  a  poem  which  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  which  ought  to  have  been  as  effective  as 
the  war-song  of  the  lame  schoolmaster  Tjrtseus  in 
raising  up  a  host  of  Tolosation  warriors;  only  it 
was  not.     Here  is  the  incendiary  effusion  : 

Crossbow  in  hand,  I  spar  mj  steed 

To  shoot  in  places  high  indeed ; 

Let  those  who  fear  my  fire  take  heed. 

First  for  the  King  of  Albion, 

Who  calmly  bears  his  conquests  gone — 

I  brand  him  as  a  simpleton. 

Then  he  of  Aragon,  Eling  James, 
Who  fails  to  do  what  honour  claims, 
Bums  in  my  hatred's  deathless  flames. 

Aimeri  of  Karbonne  did  all 

He  could.    No  more  can  great  or  smaU. 

I'm  proud  Narbonne  my  friend  to  call. 

He  whose  behaviour  knighthood  shamos 
Is,  as  I  said  before,  King  James ; 
His  speedy  fall  my  voice  proclaims. 

Our  foemen  would  have  quickly  died. 
And  Raymond's  flag  their  hosts  defied. 
Had  succour  been  but  at  his  side. 

But  now  our  barons  bear  disgrace, 
And  calmly  quit  their  lofty  place — 
While  looks  the  world  with  scornful  face. 

In  a  similar  strain  he  goes  on  to  say  how  the 
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Frencli,  whom  he  regards  generically  as  the  enemies 
of  Toulouse,  have  been  more  successful  in  their 
wars  on  their  fellow-countiymen  than  they  were 
against  the  Saracens,  braver  against  Albigenses 
than  Turks : 

In  all  solemnity  say  I, 

The  Turks  in  Syria  made  them  cry, 

And  gained  fall  many  a  victory ! 

In  a  second  poem  of  a  similar  nature,  he  thus 
delivers  himself  in  the  way  of  a  last  appeal  to  arms 
— ^love  and  valour  coexist  in  the  tailor-hero : 

I  love  the  sound  of  war,  although 

In  piping  times  of  peace 
I  love  to  dally  with  the  fair, 

What  time  the  combats  cease. 

For  war  has  pleasures  manifold — 

Has  frequent  f^tes  and  long. 
War  fills  oar  parses ;  and,  when  done. 

Inspires  the  triumph-song. 

War  makes  a  hero  of  the  hind, 

And  gives  the  serf  a  crest ; 
So,  of  all  pleasures  in  this  world, 

War  doth  delight  me  best. 

Passing  then  from  the  general  to  the  particular, 
he  says : 

I  dare  not  deem  perfidious  Franco 

Will  in  her  grasp  hold  long 
That  which  but  for  a  while  she  thus 

Wrests  from  our  barons  strong. 
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His  prophetic  soul  looks  into  the  future : 

We  soon  shall  see  the  war-steed  prance, 

Shall  hear  the  warlike  blow ; 
And  many  a  tower  and  castle  see 

Bj  soldier-hands  laid  low ! 

Here  tradition  is  silent  as  to  the  tailor-bard. 
No  doubt,  distinguished  tailors  lived  before  this 
one;  but  lived  unknown,  because  no  Homer 
handed  down  their  names  to  fame.  The  tailor- 
troubadour  was  more  fortunate.  He  was  his 
own  Homer.  He  blew  his  own  trumpet  loudly 
enough  to  rescue  his  name  from  utter  oblivion, 
but  not  so  sonorously  as  to  render  it  other  than 
a  picturesque  fragment.  As  such — ^like  the  broken 
statue  of  a  Greek  hero  on  the  Parthenon  frieze — 
we  collect  from  the  dust  of  centuries  the  shattered 
statuette  of  Durand,  the  troubadour  -  tailor  of 
Paemas. 


THE   MONK   OP    MONTAUDON. 

An  interesting  historical  catena  could  be 
elaborated  of  those  who,  in  different  ages,  might 
be  described  as  the  anonymous  personages  of  the 
great  drama  that  is  ever  being  played  out  upon  the 
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world's  stage.  Apart  from  those  who,  like  Janias, 
carefully  veil  their  personality,  or  who,  as  the  Man 
with  the  Iron  Mask,  may  haye  substantial  reasons 
for  preserving  an  incognito,  there  are  those  whose 
appellations  seem  to  have  slipped  by  accident  out 
of  the  scroll  of  fame;  who  sometimes  were  so 
careless  of  their  good  name  themselves,  that  fate 
seems  to  have  taken  the  cue  from  them,  and 
suffered  them  to  be  unknown  in  propriis  personis, 
while  they  have  often  come  to  stand  generally  as 
the  representatives  of  classes  or  ideas,  such  as  the 
Barefooted  Friar,  or  that  other  Friar  of  Orders  Gray. 

And  certainly  no  fitter  embodiment  of  the 
monks  of  old  could  be  found  than  that  trou- 
badour-monk who  is  known  to  us  only  by  the 
name  of  his  cloister,  and  in  the  way  of  a  synonym 
for  jovial  coenobites  in  general,  the  Monk  of  Mont- 
audon.  Of  his  name  and  family,  history  knows 
nothing,  though  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been 
noble.  He  was  bom  in  the  Ch&teau  of  Vic,  near 
Aurillac,  in  Auvergne ;  and  his  literary  history 
extends  from  1180  to  1200,  embracing  the  golden 
or  Augustan  age  of  troubadour  Uterature. 

Possibly  a  younger  son,  our  nameless  hero  was 
placed  by  his  father  in  the  famous  monastery  of 
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Aurillac;  and  the  process  seemed  little  likely  to 
enrol  him  among  the  professors  of  the  gay  science. 
So  it  was,  however;  he  was  one  of  the  many 
whose  history  has  proved  that  the  ''hood  makes 
not  the  monk/'  Never  did  sporting  country 
parson  or  Bohemian  city  cleric  more  decidedly 
kick  over  the  clerical  traces  than  this  jovial  Monk 
of  Montandon. 

The  Priory  of  Montaudon  was  adjacent  to  and 
dependent  on  the  Abbey  of  Aurillac ;  and  no  sooner 
was  our  ecclesiastic  established  there  than  he  gave 
full  play  to  those  poetic  powers  which,  far  more 
than  spiritual  gifts,  were  characteristic  of  his  genius. 

Taking  the  shape  of  what  we  should  call  vers 
de  societe,  these  sparkling  productions  of  the 
shaveling  soon  made  him  a  welcome  guest  at 
the  neighbouring  ch&teaux,  the  favourite  boon 
companion  of  barons  and  knights,  and,  indeed, 
anything  but  what  the  old  ladies  of  the  period 
would  consider  a  nice  young  man  for  a  small 
party.  The  younger  ladies  liked  him  as  well  as 
their  male  belongings ;  for  the  art  of  writing 
pretty  things  was  as  popular,  or  more  so,  in 
troubadour  times  than  now. 

Then,  too,  as  now,  the  profession  of  litterateur 
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was  a  fairly  paid  one,  better,  at  all  events,  than 
Higli  Charch  caracies  nowadays;  and  the  monk^s 
secular  effusions  brought  grist  to  the  ecclesiastical 
mill.  He  sang  for  loye,  not  for  money,  as  far  as 
his  own  pocket  was  concerned;  and  fairly  devoted 
to  the  Church  the  gold  he  had  gained  in  Egypt. 
Nothing  succeeds  like  success ;  so  as  the  Priory  of 
Montaudon  grew  rich,  the  Abbot  of  Aurillac  did 
not  care  to  criticise  the  how,  why,  or  wherefore. 
The  end  with  that  zealous  ecclesiastic  justified  the 
means.  No  prelatical  censure  came  down  upon  the 
merry  monk ;  and  so  he  sang  and  drank  and  filled 
the  coffers  of  his  priory. 

By-and-by,  however,  the  life  "merely  mon- 
astic^' seems  to  have  grown  irksome,  and  our 
monk  goes  with  a  bold  request  to  his  superior, 
namely,  that  he  should  adjourn  to  the  gay  court 
of  the  King  of  Aragon,  and  lead  henceforth  the 
life  prescribed  to  him  by  that  potentate.  This  was 
in  fact  asking  permission  to  become  a  troubadour ; 
and  so  faithfully  had  he  contributed  to  the  funds 
of  the  Church  that  no  difficulty  was  made  about  it ; 
BO  leaving  behind  the  "  narrowing  nunnery  walls,'' 
he  set  out  on  about  as  unclerical  a  pilgrimage  as 

was  ever  projected  by  an  erratic  clergyman. 

X  2 
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The  King  of  Aragon  knew  liis  man  as  weU  as 
the  Abbot  of  Aniillac  had  done^  and  his  command 
was  that  the  merry  monk  should  live  in  the  world, 
enjoy  its  good  cheer^  write  Yei*ses,  and  sing  them 
to  ladies.  Never  were  royal  behests  more  faith- 
fully carried  out.  Kever  did  duty  and  inclination 
more  completely  coincide.  It  was  his  vocation 
henceforth,  and  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
its  requirements  he  passed  certainly  a  jovial  if  not 
a  very  edifying  or  moral  life.  It  is  in  the  following 
lines  he  lets  us  behind  the  scenes  of  some  of  his 
monastic  likes  and  dislikes;  the  quaint  jingle  of 
the  rhymes,  which  is  faithfully  copied  from  the 
original,  giving  us  some  notion  of  the  abandon  of 
the  writer : 


I  like  those  sports  the  world  calls  folly. 
Banquets  that  know  no  melancholy ; 
I  love  a  girl  whose  talk  is  joUj, 
Not  silent  like  a  painted  dolly. 

A  rich  man  of  my  love  is  winner, 
His  foe  I  feel  must  be  a  sinner ; 
And  I  adore,  or  I'd  be  thinner, 
A  fine  fat  salmon-troat  for  dinner. 

I  hold  among  my  chief  of  blisses, 
Basking  beside  a  stream  with  misses ; 
Love  sunshine,  flowers ;  but  O  than  this 
A  joy  more  deep — I  do  like  kisses. 
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I  hate  a  husband  who's  nzorions ; 
A  grocer's  son,  whose  dress  is  glorioas ; 
Hate  men  in  drink  who  get  nproarions 
And  maids  whose  condact  is  censorioas. 

I  hate  joong  folks  who  are  precocioosi 
Hate  parsons  with  a  beard  ferocious ; 
Of  wine  too  mnch  can  no  one  broach  ns ; 
Bat  too  much  water  is  atrocious ! 

The  Monk  of  Montaadon  was  severely  caustic 
on  the  ladies  in  reference  to  certain  little  adorn- 
ments of  the  complexion,  which  it  is  said  are  not 
altogether  unknown  even  in  the  present  inventive 
age.  Unfortunately,  this  anything  but  orthodox 
ecclesiastic  does  not  observe  Horace's  safe  rule  as  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Deus  ex  mdchind.  He  brings 
a  whole  hagiology  on  the  scene,  nay,  even  the 
Divinity  itself,  on  the  smallest  provocation,  and  in  a 
way  that  would  be  only  offensive  to  readers,  were 
his  profane  stanzas  to  be  translated.  But  then  we 
must  not  forget  that  fashions  vary  with  the  age. 
Jests,  which  in  Shakespeare's  time  were  not  offensive 
to  ears  polite,  are  quite  unmentionable  now;  and 
there  prevailed  in  those  old  times,  just  as  in  the 
days  of  mysteries  and  miracle  plays,  a  habit  of 
thinking  and  speaking  about  sacred  things  which 
to  us  seems  profane  and  blasphemous,  but  which 
had  no  such  character  in  the  ideas  of  those  simple 
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times.     The  Age  of  Innocence  is,  after  all,  in  some 
respects  synonymous  with  the  Age  of  Ignorance. 

The  King  of  Aragon  conferred  on  our  merry 
monk  the  lordship  of  Pay  Sainte-Marie,  and  his  life 
passed  gaily  amid  its  congenial  duties;  but,  like 
Groldsmith^s  hare,  he  returned  to  die  at  home  at 
last.  He  retired  to  the  Priory  of  Villefranche,  in 
Boossillon,  another  dependency  on  the  Abbey  of 
Annllac  ;  and  there  died,  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  no  doubt  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 

He  might  haye  been  an  instance  of  what  Sydney 
Smith  calls  the  round  man  in  the  square  hole — 
some  eyen  say  that  the  witty  clergyman  was 
such  himself ;  but  each  was  a  genuine  product  of 
his  times,  and  both  antedated  the  period  when,  as 
Thomas  Hood  says,  it  became  fashionable  for  people 
to  "  think  they^re  pious  when  they're  only  bilious." 

Without  for  one  moment  defending  all  that  the 
Monk  of  Montaudon  wrote  or  did,  and  far  from 
entering  on  the  broad  question  as  to  whether  clergy- 
men ought  to  be  "  interesting,^'  it  may  still  bo 
certainly  affirmed  that  the  monk  was  no  Stiggins  or 
Tartuffe,  and,  yery  possibly,  like  another  celebrated 
historical  personage,  he  might  not  haye  been  so 
black  as  he  is  usually  painted. 
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FEMALE  TROUBADOUES. 

Considering  the  important  part  borne  by  the 
ladies  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Courts  of  Love,  and 
subsequently  in  the  floral  games,  it  would,  indeed, 
have  been  wonderful  had  not  some  of  the  more 
interesting  sex  taken  lyre  in  hand  on  their  own 
account^  and  sung  troubadour  songs  in  the  more 
classical  era  of  Proven9al  literature,  as  we  know 
they  afterwards  did  when  the  gay  science  had  taken 
a  religious  turn.  Among  the  long  list  of  Proven9al 
poets  we  find  accordingly  a  few  female  names,  the 
ladies  being,  up  to  a  certain  point,  rather  the 
objects  of  poetic  addresses  than  poetesses  on  their 
own  account.  We  have  no  reason  to  infer  from 
their  silence  that  it  was  deemed  in  any  way  irregular 
for  women  to  devote  themselves  to  the  gay  science 
in  the  active  sense  of  making  poetry.  It  was  simply 
not  their  metiei\  They  had  other  duties,  such  as 
the  awarding  of  prizes,  and  the  settlement  of  claims 
between  rival  bards.  To  have  entered  the  lists 
habitually  on  their  own  account  would  have  been  to 
blend  the  office  of  judge  and  competitor ;  and  hence. 
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no  doubt,  we  find  that  only  the  more  active  female 
minds  caught  the  contagion  in  this  way,  and  that 
female  troubadours  were  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule. 

Among  the  most  natural  and  obvious  of  these 
exceptions  would  be  cases  where  the  lady  replied  in 
neat  and  appropriate  verse  to  those  stanzas  which 
were  addressed  to  her  by  a  troubadour  bard ;  thus 
forming  a  kind  of  literary  joint-stock  company  with 
limited  liability,  or  producing  a  species  of  poetical 
duet  which  gradually  encouraged  the  fair  sex  to  do 
a  little  solo  singing  on  their  own  account.  This 
remark  applies  particularly  to  the  Comtesse  de  Die, 
said  to  have  been  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Counts  of 
Poitou,  but  certainly,  on  her  own  evidence,  the 
lover  of  the  troubadour  Rambaud  d'Orange,  with 
whose  history  her  own  is  inseparably  bound  up. 
Before  we  condemn  her  too  harshly  on  account  of 
her  penchant,  we  must  recollect  that,  by  the  con- 
ventional morality — or  rather  immorality — of  the 
Courts  of  Love,  a  woman,  when  she  married,  was 
not  supposed  any  longer  to  love  the  man  she  had 
chosen  for  her  husband.  The  lover  was  merged  in 
the  husband,  and  she  was  quite  free  to  receive  the 
addresses  of  any  professor  of  the  gay  science.     The 
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"situation''  of  the  following  ode  reminds  one  of 
the  Carmen  Amoeboeum  between  Horace  and  Lydia 
— Donee  gratua  eram  tibi  : 

A  LOVERS'  QUABBEL'  AND   EECONCILIATION. 

La  Comtessb  db  Dn. 

Sweet  friend,  I  feel  quite  siok  at  heart. 
Yet  in  mj  woe  yon  bear  no  part. 
All  the  annoyance  falls  on  me. 
While  yon  take  things  quite  easily. 
And  yet  yon  call  yourself  a  lover ! 
Yoor  title,  sir,  1  can't  discover. 

Bam  BAUD  d'O&anob. 

Dear  lady,  snch  the  force  of  love, 
That  when  two  hearts  his  inflaence  prove. 
What  joys  or  griefs  o'er  one  hold  sway 
The  other  feels — in  its  own  way. 
For  me — this  creed  my  bosom  fills — 
I  e'en  exceed  my  share  of  ills. 

La  Comtesse. 

Friend,  if  yon  felt  one  quarter  part 
Of  that  which  wounds  my  faithful  heart, 
My  sad  predicament  you'd  know. 
But  what  care  you,  if  things  are  so  ? 
Let  me  bear  up,  let  me  give  way, 
It's  all  the  same  to  yon,  I  say. 

Eaxbauo. 

Madame,  since  you  attention  lend 
To  those  who  seek  my  life  to  end, 
Far  both  from  you  and  them  I'll  range, 
From  no  inconstant  love  of  change ; 
Only  because  you  aid  their  parts 
To  separate  two  faithful  hearts. 
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La  Comtesss. 

Go,  if  yon  will,  of  course,  away. 

My  fond  desire,  yon  know,  says ''  stay." 

'Tis  qnite  a  novelty  I  hear 

That  for  my  good  repnte  yon  fear. 

Yon're  of  propriety  as  chary 

As  are  those  rirtnons  military ! 

Baiibaud. 

Lady,  one  loss  alone  I  fear, 
And  that  is  yonr  affection  dear. 
Fear  lest  the  tongue  of  calumny 
In  shipwreck  make  my  hopes  to  die. 
Since — hear  me  swear  by  saints  aboTC — 
You're  the  one  object  of  my  love. 

La  Oomtesse  {coming  round). 

Dear  friend,  I  like  to  hear  your  praise, 
But  then  I  know  your  flirting  ways  : 
And  just  of  this  my  heart  afraid  is 
You  say  the  same  to  other  ladies. 
My  jealous  fears  how  can  I  smother  ? 
I  dread  lest  you  may  love  another. 

Bambaud. 

Dear  lady,  may  I  ne'er  fly  kite. 
May  soft  sou' -wester  ne'er  invite 
My  presence  to  the  hunting-field, 
If,  since  I  saw  your  soft  heart  yield. 
From  you  my  love  e'er  turned  away — 
Whate'er  the  gfossips  of  me  say. 

La  Ooktesse. 

Well,  I  believe  you  don't  deceive  me, 
But  mind  you  never,  never  leave  me. 

Bavbaud. 

Henceforth  us  twain  shall  nothing  sever. 
And  ril  desert  you  never,  never ! 
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Donna  Castelloza  is  another  lady  usually  in- 
cluded among  Prencli  troubadours.  Notwith- 
standing her  Spanish  title,  it  is  believed  that 
Donna  Castelloza  was  a  noble  lady  of  Auvergne. 
She  was  married;  but,  according  to  the  custom 
in  those  days,  she  loved  Armand  de  Breon,  who 
was  the  subject  o£  her  poems.  Three  songs  of 
this  Sappho  are  left  us.  Here  is  one  where  her 
love  is  expressed  with  great  tenderness  (so  says  her 
too  lenient  biographer)  : 

I. 

Sweet  love,  could  I  bafc  hope  to  find 

Thy  heart  to  me  alone  sincere, 
To  all  thj-  peccadilloes  blind 

I'd  hold  thee — dare  1  say  liow  dear  ? 
While  face  to  face  with  all  thy  naughty  ways, 
rd  chant  a  stanza  solely  in  thy  praise. 

IL 

I  had  resolved  to  love  no  more, 
At  least  so  madly  as  of  old — 
Resolved  to  cloke  my  feelings  o'er, 
And  show  my  heart  reserved  and  cold. 
I  do  the  contrary.    Sach  coarse  would  be 
To  give  a  cause  for  thino  inconstancy. 

in. 

I  love  thee !    There  is  my  delight. 

Let  all  the  wild  world  rave  at  will, 
Because  a  lady  woos  a  knight, 
And  does  her  best  to  keep  him  still. 
They  who  can  moralise  my  case  above 
Have  never  known  the  luxury  of  love. 
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IV. 

Poor  fools,  mj  forwardness  who  blame 

How  little  reck  they  of  my  bliss ! 
To  them  thoa  canst  not  be  the  same, 
Half  of  thy  sweetness  still  they  miss. 
A  loving  word — a  hope  of  brighter  days — 
What  happy  dreams  within  my  heart  they  raise ! 

V. 

All  other  love  is  pale  and  cold, 

I  sometimes  dream  thoa  art  my  own 
And  that  sweet  vision  makes  me  bold. 
I  wake,  and  find  myself  alone. 
Yet  sometimes  hope  a  kindred  glamotir  may 
Speed  over  thee.    What  more  can  woman  say  ? 

VI. 

I  have — ^I  own — ^besieged  thy  heart, 

Though  pitiless.    Not  mine  to  play 
With  thee  a  hypocritic  part 

E'en  though  thoa  drive  me  far  away. 
One  hope  alone  is  mine,  thy  heart  to  win : 
Coldness  towards  me  to  God  is  deepest  sin ! 


"These  passionate  lovers,"  says  the  moral- 
ising biographer,  "no  doabt  thought  that  God 
and  man  would  judge  them  in  proportion  to 
their  own  fiery  passions  !  " 

Clara  d^Anduse,  another  lady  troubadour,  un- 
known as  the  Donna  Gastelloza,  has  also,  like  her, 
left  us  a  single  piece,  where  the  passion  for  a  lover 
is  expressed  in  a  more  delicate  manner. 
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"Hugues   de   Saint  Oyr,  a  troubadoar/'  says 

her  biographer,  had  little  tenderness  for  women 

in  general,  bat  could   not   resist  the   charms  of 

Clara  d^Andose,  who  was  not  only  handsome  but 

virtuous,  and  whose  only  foible  was  an  unbounded 

ambition  to  become  renowned  for  knowledge,  and 

sought  by  the  most  illustrious  knights  and  ladies. 

Hugnes  paid  her  the  greatest  attention,  and  con« 

suited  her  taste  in  everything;    he  procured  her 

the  friendship   of  the  noble  ladies   of   Provence, 

and  established  between  them  and  herself  a  regular 

system  of   messages,  letters,  and  presents.      All 

these  kind  offices  engaged  the  growing  passion  of 

Hugues,  but  Madame  Clara  would  never  avow  her 

feelings,  and  ordered  him  to  address  the  sonnets 

made  in  her  praise  to  the  Countess  of  Provence. 

He    did    so    in    these    words :    "  To   the    gallant 

Countess  Provence,  whose  every  action  breathes 

wisdom  and  honour,  all  her  words  courtesy,  and 

all  her  manners  grace,  love,  and  dignity,  I  address 

my  song,  for  the  fair  one  who  is  the  subject  of  it 

has  commanded  me.'^     Many  quarrels  and  recon* 

ciliations  took  place  between  the  two;  many  ladies 

tried  to    supplant    Clara,  particularly  one    called 

Pansa,   and   Hugues   listened   and   believed   her. 
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which  made  Clara  write  the  following  tender 
lines :  "  Those  censorious  and  suspicions  minds^ 
who  are  enemies  of  all  joy  and  peace^  have  dis- 
turbed my  heart.  My  soul  is  agitated,  my  sorrow 
is  extreme.  Their  evil  tongues  have  banished  mo 
from  you,  you  whom  I  love  above  aU  the  world. 
I  have  lost  the  delight  of  beholding  you.  I  shall 
die  with  rage  and  grief.  In  vain  do  they  reproach 
me  for  my  love.  Nothing  can  augment  my  tender- 
ness. I  have  no  enemies,  however  odious,  but  if 
they  spoke  in  your  praise  they  would  become  dear 
to  me.  I  would  break  with  my  best  friends  were 
they  to  speak  against  you.  Pear  not,  my  amiable 
friend,  that  I  will  ever  deceive  you,  that  I  will 
ever  change.  Though  a  hundred  lovers  were  to 
solicit  my  affection,  love  for  you  would  be  sovereign 
in  my  breast;  for  you  he  reserves  my  heart,  and 
for  you  I  will  reserve  it.  My  friend,  I  have  so 
much  grief,  so  much  despair  for  your  absence,  that 
when  I  attempt  to  sing  I  can  only  sigh  and  weep. 
Oh,  that  by  these  couplets  I  may  again  obtain  the 
dear  object  of  all  my  prayers  and  all  my  vows  ! " 

"  Hugues  repented,  and  after  many  prayers  was 
received  into  favour;  but  from  jealousy  or  other 
cause,  he  forsook  Madame  Clara  again,  and  went 
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to  Lombardy^  where  lie  married  a  young  and  noble 
lady  of  Trevisane/' 

The  Countess  of  Provence  is  only  known  by 
one  verse.  This  princess  was,  perhaps,  the  wife 
of  Baimond  Berenger  celebrated  as  a  protectress 
of  troubadours. 


A    TROUBADOUR    BISHOP. 

When  the  witty  canon  of  St.  Paulas  strove  to 
realise  the  height  of  absurdity,  it  struck  his  clerical 
mind  under  the  aspect  of  a  bishop  flirting.  "  How 
can  a  bishop  flirt  ?'^  asked  Sydney  Smith.  The 
most  he  could  say  would  be,  *'I  will  see  you  in 
the  vestry  after  service."  If  to  his  varied  accom- 
plishments this  witty  cleric  added  a  knowledge 
of  provincial  celebrities,  he  would  scarcely  have 
formed  so  unromantic  an  estimate  of  the  episcopal 
order  perhaps.  To  be  a  troubadour  involved  a 
good  many  unprelatical  acquirements  beyond  the 
primal  one  of  power  to  flirt;  and  these  were  well 
combined  in  Folquet  de  Marseille,  the  troubadour 
Bishop  of  Toulouse. 

This  versatile  ecclesiastic  was  bom  at  Marseilles, 
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1160^  aad  died  in  1231.  His  father  was  a  Grenoese 
mercliaiit,  who  died  yoang  and  left  his  son  a  con- 
siderable fortune.  At  that  time  opulence  gare  no 
distinction  to  persons  of  obscnre  birth,  a  fact  which 
induced  Folquet  to  abandon  the  life  of  ease  his 
fortune  would  have  enabled  him  to  enjoy,  in  order 
to  follow  the  life  of  a  troubadour.  He  first  went 
to  the  court  of  Alphonse  I.,  Count  of  Provence; 
thence  to  Barral  des  Baux,  Viscount  of  Marseilles^ 
by  whom  he  was  equally  well  received.  This 
nobleman^s  wife,  Azalais  or  Adelaide  de  Boque 
Martin  e,  a  lady  of  rare  beauty,  inspired  Folquet 
with  deep  admiration,  and  to  her,  under  borrowed 
names,  he  addressed  many  sonnets.  .  But  this 
virtuous  dame,  who  was  sincerely  devoted  to  her 
husband,  repulsed  the  homage  of  the  poet  and 
forbade  him  her  presence.  Folquet  swore  in  his 
anger  that  he  would  write  no  more  verses,  and 
wont  immediately  to  the  court  of  William  VIII., 
Viscount  of  Montpellier,  whose  wife,  Eudoxia, 
daughter  of  Manuel,  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
soon  made  him  renounce  the  anti-poetical  vow  he 
had  formed. 

After  his  sojourn  in  Montpellier,  he  went  to 
visit  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  Raymond  V.,  Count 
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of  Toulouse,  Alphonse  II.,  King  of  Aragon,  and 
Alphonse  IX.,  of  Castile.  His  stay  at  the  last- 
mentioned  court  was  marked  by  a  great  event. 
The  battle  of  d'Alarcos,  gained  by  the  Miramolin 
of  Africa  over  the  Castilians,  in  which  twenty 
thousand  of  the  latter  perished,  spread  universal 
terror  throughout  Castile  and  the  adjacent  terri- 
tories; and  the  king  fled  to  Toledo,  while  many 
cities  were  taken  and  plundered. 

Folquet,  like  a  modem  Tyrteeus,  composed 
an  energetic  ode,  in  which  he  implored  the  zeal 
of  all  Christian  princes  against  the  Mussulmen. 
This  composition,  which  was  partly  political  and 
partly  religious,  marked  the  transition  of  Folquet 
from  a  worldly  to  an  apostolic  life.  On  his  return 
to  ,  Marseilles  he  obliged  his  wife  (of  whom  we 
have  no  previous  account)  to  take  the  veil.  He 
himself  took  the  monastic  vows,  in  Citeaux,  about 
the  year  1200,  and  forced  his  two  sons  to  do  the 
same.  His  ecclesiastical  advancement  was  rapid. 
In  1197  he  was  Abbfi  of  Torronet;  and  in  1205 
the  chapter  of  Toulouse  elected  him  bishop  of 
that  city.  About  this  period  commenced  the  cruel 
persecution  of  the  Albigenses,  who  had  risen  up 
to  protest   against  the  power  and  riches  of  the 
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dei^,  and  were,  in  consequence,  exposed  to  the 
bitterest  odium  theologicum.  !Folqaet,  who  joined 
to  an  ardent  faith  a  very  passionate  character^ 
considered  the  extirpation  of  these  heretics,  hourly 
multiplying,  as  they  were  in  Languedoc,  the  one 
great  object  of  his  life.  He  first  went  to  Borne 
and  demanded  new  missionaries,  while  awaiting 
the  sacking  of  Languedoc.  There  he  established 
an  order  called  the  ^'Blanche,^^  because  of  the 
white  cross  worn  by  its  members.  In  1211,  the 
number  of  Crusaders  being  diminished,  the  bishop 
went  to  France  to  solicit  recruits.  On  his  return 
he  sent  five  thousand  men  to  the  Blanche  con- 
fraternity in  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders,  and  soon 
went  thither  himself.  In  1215  Toulouse  was  taken 
by  the  Crusaders.  Folquet  wished  it  to  be  reduced 
to  ashes,  but  Montfort  contented  himself  with 
destroying  the  fortifications.  The  horrible  cruelties 
committed  by  the  bands  of  Montfort,  whereof 
Folquet  was  in  many  instances  not  only  the 
accomplice  but  the  instigator,  urged  the  unhappy 
people  of  Toulouse  to  rebellion,  and  the  war  broke 
out  with  greater  fury  than  ever. 

The  prelate  then  preached  a  new  Crusade,  and 
Montfort,  to  recompense  his  zeal,  gave  him  the 
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Castle  of  Urefeil  and  twenty  yillages  belonging 
to  it.  Thenceforward,  until  the  peace  in  1229, 
Folquet  lived  in  camps.  His  fortune  was  immense. 
When  the  king,  Louis  VIII.,  accompanied  by  his 
suite,  visited  the  army,  the  bishop  defrayed  all 
the  expenses  from  his  own  purse.  After  the  Peace 
of  1229  he  returned  to  his  bishopric,  but  never 
ceased  hostilities  against  the  Count  of  Toulouse, 
Baymond  YI.  Of  all  his  acts  the  most  important 
was  the  institution  of  Preaching  Monks  {Freres 
Precheurs).  The  order  was  founded  at  Toulouse 
by  St.  Dominique,  xmder  the  protection  and  by 
the  care  of  this  troubadour  bishop.  This  institu- 
tion was  the  origin  of  the  Inquisition. 

Such  was  the  character  of  Folquet,  poet, 
courtier,  monk,  bishop.  He  was  passionate,  tur- 
bulent, ambitious,  and  fanatical.  He  cannot  be 
placed  in  the  first  rank  of  troubadours;  and 
much  of  his  importance  must  be  ascribed  to  his 
position  as  bishop.  Petrarch  has  praised  him  in 
his  "Trionfo  d^Amore.''  Dante  places  him  in  his 
"Paradise"  among  the  souls  of  the  blessed;  and 
Genoa  and  Marseilles  disputed  the  honour  of  his 
birth,  as  if  he  had  been  a  second  Homer. 

There  are  twenty-five  pieces  of  Folquet^s  com- 
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position  extant;  bat  some  of  these  are  attributed 
to  other  tronbadours*  Amongst  them  are  th.e 
following : 


I.    LOVE  THOUGHTS. 

"  Une  des  premiirea  pi^s  que  Folqnet  oomposa  pour  A^iJH^ 
de  Banz."— Faubiil,  HUtoire  de  la  Poisie  Frwen^ale. 

So  Bweet  to  me  tiie  gentle  thought  of  love, 
Whose  adrent  thriUa  e'en  now  mj  strioken  heart, 

Ko  other  thought  bo  sweet  can  ever  prove, 
Although  it  makes  mj  own  sad  bosom  smart. 

Yet  Life  still  ever  triumphs  Death  above ; 
Even  while  dying  still  I  bless  the  dart. 

My  martyr-spirit  sooms  on  earth  to  stay — 

Sweet  death,  oh  oome,  and  bear  me  hence  away  I 

I  know  that  all  I  do,  I  do  in  vain, 
Know  that  beneath  my  love  I  slowly  die ; 

Ko  hopes  of  conquest  cheer  my  constant  pain, 
O'er  me  alone  is  gained  the  victory. 

'Tis  death,  I  feel,  so  madly  to  complain ; 
Yet  do  I  cherish  still  the  amorous  sigh. 

All  hope  from  out  my  wounded  heart  hath  fled,. 

Since  I  can  love  none  other  in  her  stead. 

Oh,  take  the  gift  I  offer,  lady  fair, 

And  let  the  bliss  of  giving  it  be  mine ; 
All  good  and  evil  equally  we'll  share, 

Be  all  thy  evils  mine,  my  blessings  thine. 
If  thou,  my  love,  wouldst  banish  otherwhere. 

Cease,  lady,  so  resplendently  to  shine ; 
Then  might  I  seek  to  tear  myself  from  thee — 
But  no ;  less  fair  thoud'st  cease  thyself  to  be. 
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U.    THB  LOVE-SONG  OF  THE  BIBDS. 

Oil,  by  none  but  lover^s  ear, 
Should  the  dulcet  song  of  bird 
On  the  leafy  wold  be  heard. 

Though  that  strain  to  me  be  dear, 

Dearer  far  her  angel-Toice, 

Bids  mj  stricken  heart  rejoice. 

Tet  though  dear  those  accents  be, 

Still  unhappy  is  my  fate ; 

All  in  vain  response  I  wait. 
She  hftth  smiles  for  all  but  me. 
Better,  though  success  be  small, 
Loye  in  vain  than  not  at  aJl. 

May  she  bless  my  longing  sight ; 

Since,  when  she  is  far  away, 

Seem  I  distantly  to  stray 
Far  from  every  home  delight. 
One  sweet  lore-look  thrills  me  most — 
Deeper  joys  I  cannot  boast. 


The  following,  selected  from  a  mass  of  more 
purely  comic  matter,  must  conclude  our  notice  of 
the  Proven9al  jokemongers : 

THE  PEBSUASIVE  PABBOT. 

A  FBAGMEMT  OF  A  TBOXTBADOUR  NOTEL.      BT  ASNAXTD  DE  CABCA88E8. 

"  Lee  novas  [noyelles]  ^taient  de  petits  poSmes  dans  lesquels 
les  troubadours  retra^aient  le  plus  souvent  des  anecdotes  galantes 
relatiyes  aux  seigneurs,  auz  chevaliers,  auz  dames,  &c Je 
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citetai  qnelqnee  fragments  d'nne  norelle  oil  I'esprit  briUant  de  U^ 
dieralerie  semble  se  oonfondre  aveo  le  godt  anacr^ontiqne  et  les 
fiotiooB  eztarayaganteB  de  rOrient." — Batkouabd,  Otnres  dies  Poisiem 
de$  Trovhadours, 

[In  the  original  metre,'] 

Within  an  orohard  fenced  around 
A  parrot  uttered  trntha  profound. 
List,  and  I'll  echo  every  sound : 

In  presence  of  a  comely  dame. 

After  obeisance  due,  be  came 

And  said,  **  Grod  save  you,  lady  &iri 

A  message  sweet  to  you  I  bear. 

The  courtliest  knight  of  all  that  are 

Sends  me  on  embassage  from  far : 

Antiphanori  our  monarch's  son. 

Thus  begs  you,  with  his  benison. 

To  heal  the  wound  your  charms  make  smart. 

Accept  his  love,  and  g^ye  your  heart." 

To  this  the  dame :  ''  Persuasive  bird. 

Tour  reasoning  is  quite  absurd. 

For  how  could  I  a  hope  afford 

To  infidel,  as  is  your  lord  P 

But  since  we  two  are  here  alone, 

You  may,  of  course  in  undertone, 

Say  what  you  will." 

"  Well,  this  doth  move 
My  wonder  that  you  do  not  love !" 
*'  Quite  wrong  again.    For  no  sach  word 
To  utter  has  to  me  occurred. 

I  love " 

"  Love  whom  ?  " 

"My  wedded  lord!'" 
"  O  error  great,"  the  parrot  spake, 
"  Your  lord  ft  despot  sole  to  make. 
Love  him  by  all  means ;  but  love  too 
The  loving  swain  who  dies  for  you." 
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"  O  bird,  yon  argue  dangerously. 
Were  yon  a  man,  how  nice  you'd  be  I 
Yet  know  'tia  treason  you  suggest 
'Gkunst  him  I've  sworn  to  love  the  best. 
Can  you,  logician,  this  deny. 
Or  such  proceeding  justify  P" 
Answered  the  parrot,  nothing  loath, 
"  I  can  do  either,  one  or  both. 
Since  lore  knows  naught  of  plighted  oath. 
All  else  is  lost  in  love's  bright  fire. 
And  will  but  waits  upon  desire." 
•  •  •  •  • 

**  Well,  yours  are  such  persuasive  words, 
You  most  seductive  of  all  birds, 
Antiphanor  the  day  must  win. 
Although  I  know  it's  naught  but  sin, 
I  cannot  argue.    Show  him  in  ! " 


END  OP  VOL.  I. 
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INTRODUCTORY   CHAPTER. 

FLORAL   GAMES. 

Just  as  the  Proyeii9al  literature  formed  the 
connecting  link  between  ancient  and  nxedissval 
times^  so  do  the  Floral  Games  join  the  medisBval 
to  the  modem  era.  The  two  institutions  known 
as  the  Courts  of  Love  and  the  Floral  Games  are 
not  unfrequently  confounded  one  with  the  other. 
In  that  curious  halo  of  uncertainty  which  has 
gradually  got  to  surround  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Proven9al  poets,  these  characteristic 
institutions  have  become  almost  hopelessly  blended, 

YOL.  II.  B 
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80  tliat  it  requires  some  patient  investigation  and 
collation  of  original  authorities  to  place  the  matter 
in  its  true  light. 

By  way  of  clearing  the  ground,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  are  two  grand  distinctions  between  the 
Courts  of  Love  and  the  Floral  Games ;  one  chrono- 
logical, and  the  other  geographical.  The  element 
common  to  the  two  was  the  poetic  contest;  but 
the  Floral  Grames  stood  to  the  Courts  of  Love  almost 
in  the  relation  of  effect  to  cause.  When  the  Courts 
of  Love  began  to  lose  their  prestige,  and  threatened 
to  die  out  from  public  regard,  the  Floral  Grames 
were  instituted  in  order  to  retard  the  process  of 
dissolution.  One  might  venture  to  call  the  period 
of  the  Floral  Games  a  Benaissance  era.  Their  estab- 
lishment was,  in  fact,  an  effort  to  galvanise  into 
new  life  the  effete  existence  of  the  prior  institution. 
Chronologically,  as  well  as  in  the  way  of  cause 
and  effect,  the  Floral  Games  followed  the  Courts 
of  Love,  and  were  their  subsequent  outcome  and 
result.  Li  the  different  arrangements  of  trou- 
badour annals,  it  is  usual  to  end  the  period  of 
decline  with  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
M.  Fauriel,  it  is  true,  carries  it  on  another  fifty 
years,  and  the  definite  establishment  of  the  Floral 
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Gaines  belongs  to  these    supplementary  decades^ 
dating  as  it  idoes  from  the  year  1323. 

But  not  only  by  lapse  of  years  were  the  games 
separated  from,  or  rather  a  posterior  development 
of,  the  courts ;  there  was  also  a  radical  change  in 
the  way  of  geographical  limitation.  While  the 
Courts  of  Lore  were  held  at  many  different  centres, 
the  Floral  G-ames  were  entirely  locaUsed  at  Toulouse, 
the  old  capital  of  the  south  of  France,  and  destined 
to  hand  down  even  to  our  unromantic  and  dege- 
nerate days  the  traditions  of  the  gay  science. 

Though  approaching  so  near  to  our  own  times, 
however,  as  to  stand  clearly  within  the  historical 
period,  and  even  to  approach  the  limits  of  what 
is  technically  known  as  modem  history,  the  Floral 
Games  have  really  accumulated  around  themselves 
the  veriest  Egyptian  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
They  have  their  mythical  period,  like  all  other 
histories;  and  their  traditional  foundress,  or  at 
least  restorer,  Cl^mence  d^Isaure,  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  denied  the  honour  of  substantial  existence 
at  all,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  her  votaries  give 
names,  parentage,  and  dates  with  the  utmost  ex- 
actitude.    A  third  theory,  steering  a  middle  course 

between  these  two  extremes,  has    been    recently 
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put  forward  by  Dr,  J,  B.  Noulet,  a  citizen  of 
Toulouse^  who^  blending  zeal  for  tbe  literary  fame 
of  his  city  witb  tbe  most  intense  orthodoxy^  has 
adopted  the  notion  that  C16mence  is  only  an  alle* 
gorical  name  for  the  Virgin  Mary^  and  that  to  her^ 
as  the  personification  of  divine  clemency^  is  due 
the  origin  of  those  ceremonies  which  even  now 
prevail  at  Toulouse  in  the  beginning  of  the  mois 
de  Mariey  and  are  beyond  question  veritable  links 
connecting  us  with  old  troubadour  times.  His 
tracts  ''De  Dame  C16mence  Isaure^  substitute  k 
Notre  Dame  la  Yierge  Marie  comme  Patronne  des 
Jeux  Litt6raires  de  Toulouse/'  published  in  1852, 
is  amusing  from  the  ardour  with  which  it  contests 
a  point  which  might  ahnost  seem  too  visionary  and 
unpractical  for  these  material  fcimes.  But  Toulouse 
is  one  of  the  old  border  cities  between  the  past 
and  the  present ;  and  though  the  Proven9al  songs 
are  heard  no  more  in  the  old  sonorous  language^  and 
the  floral  prizes  are  given  for  less  poetic  exercises, 
still  she  retains  in  her  archives  those  monuments 
which  carry  us  back  straight  to  an  age  of  chivalry  ; 
and  let  her  sceptical  citizens  catch  as  they  may  the 
contagion  of  an  age  of  Huxleys  and  Darwins,  there 
stands  at  the  Hdtel  de  Yille  the  statue  of  Glemence 
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d^Isanre,  "plain  for  all  men  to  see;  and  under- 
neath is  written"  the  epitaph,  which  clearly  asso- 
ciates her  memory  with  that  of  the  Floral  Games : 

CLE.  IfiAY.  L.  ISAY.  F.  EX  FSiBCLASA  ISAY.  FA  QTTM  IN  PP.  CMLl. 
OP.  YITA.  DELSGI.  CAST.  Q.  ANNIS  L.  YIXI.  FOR.  FRY.  YINA.  PISCA.  BT 
HOLXTO.  P.  8.  IN  PYB.  YSYM  STATYIT.  C.  P.  Q.  T.  LG.  HAC  LEGE  YT  QVO- 
TANNIS  LYJOOS  FLO  IN  £DEM  PYB.  (^YAM  IPSA  8YA  IMPENSA  EXTRYXIT 
GAELEBRARENT  RHOSAS  AD  M.  EJY8  DEFERANT  BT  DB  RELK^YO  IBI 
EPYLEN  QYOD  SI  NEGLEXE.  SINE  CO  FISCYS  YENDICET  CONDITIONE 
SYPRA  DICTA.      H.  8.  Y.  F.  M.  YBI.  R.I,P.  V.  F. 

If  such  a  lady  as  Cl^mence  d'Isaure  ever  did 
exist,  she  could  not  have  adopted  a  better  method 
of  bewildering  her  fellow-citizens  than  by  giving 
such  an  epitaph  engraven  on  her  statue.  Witness 
the  widely  varying  interpretations  of  its  meaning 
given  by  two  who  have  attempted  to  decipher  it, 
M.  de  Saluste,  chef  du  Oonsistoire  de  THdtel  de 
Ville,  reads  it  thus : 

dementia  Isaniioa  Lncii  Isaurioi  iilia  ez  prteclara  Isaniicoram 
familia,  qunin  in  perpetanm  coelibatnm  optimam  Yitam  delegisset 
casteqne  annis  qninquaginta  Yixisset,  forum  fmmentarinm,  Yina- 
riam,  pisoarinm  et  holitorinm  pratnm  septenarimn  in  publicum 
nsurn  statuit,  Gapitolinis  populoque  tolosano  legaYit,  hao  lege,  ut 
quotannis  Ludos  Morales  in  sBdem  publicam,  quam  sua  ipsa  im- 
pensa  extnudt,  oelebrent,  rhosas  ad  monumentum  ejus  deferant, 
«t  de  reliquo  ibi  epulentur ;  quod  si  neglezerint  sine  quingentis 
fiscus  Yendicet  conditione  supra  dicta.  Hos  sumptus  utiles  fieri 
mandat,  ubi  requiescit  in  pace.  Valete  Fideles. 
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lake  the  historic  inscription  in  the  ''Pickwick 
Papers,''  which  ultimately  turned  out  to  be  "  Bil 
Stumps  his  mark,''  this  enigmatical  epitaph  has 
also  provoked  the  following  "Explication  par  M. 
de  Ponsan  " : 


Clementia  Isaniica  Lndoyici  Isanri  filia  ez  prsoclaia  Isanronmi 
familia  onm  in  perpetanm  coBlibatnm  optimam  vitam  dclegisset 
oasteqne  aDiuB  quinqaaginta  yizissot,  forum  £niinentariain,  vina- 
rinm,  pisoarium  et  olitorinm  patrias  busb  in  pnblicnm  nsom  statnit^ 
Capitolinis  populoqne  tolosano  legavit  hac  lege  nfc  qnotannis  Lndos 
Florales  in  ssdem  pnblioam  qnam  ipsa  sna  impensa  extmzit  cele- 
brent,  rosas  ad  monnmentnm  ejus  deferant,  et  de  reliqno  ibi 
epalentnr,  qnod  ei  neglezerint  sine  controversia  fisons  vendicet 
conditione  snpra  dicta.  Hio  sibi  yolnit  fieri  monnmentum  nbi 
requiesoit  in  pace.  Yiyens  fecit. 


Gratefully  accepting  the  civic  bequests  of  this 
amiable  and  exemplary  spinster  lady,  the  more 
sceptical  citizens  of  Toulouse,  notwithstanding, 
decline  to  attribute  to  her  either  the  foundation 
or  the  restoration  of  the  Courts  of  Love,  which  old 
tradition  just  as  persistently  associates  with  her 
name. 

If,  however,  there  have  been  sceptical  gentle- 
men in  Toulouse  to  question  the  rights  of  Da^e 
C16mence,    there   have    been  also  strong -noinded 
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females  who  were  ready  to  contend  for  the  honour 
of  their  sex,  and  who  avpwed  their  belief  in 
C16mence  in  the  following  protest,  claiming,  in 
a  sort  of  mediaeval  Woman^s  Bights  fashion,  the 
privilege  of  taking  part  in  the  contests  of  the  Jeux 
Floraux : 

A  Yoas,  Honsieur  le  Chanoelier, 
Tr^B-nobles  capitones  aassi, 
Maistres  qni  avez  bmifc  singolier 
Et  k  tons  ceax  qui  sont  icy ; 
Supplient  hmnblement  les  femmes, 
Taut  lea  moyenes  qne  grandea  dames, 
Diaent  que  Madame  Clemence, 
Qne  Dien  pardoient  par  aa  ol^mence, 
LaqaeUe  lea  troia  flenra  donna 
Jadia  voalat  et  ordonna ; 
Qne  qni  vondroit  dioter, 
Sana  lea  f emmea  en  ezcepter, 
Et  d'nn  vonloir  fort  liberal, 
Fiat  nn  Edit  tont  g^n^ral 
Gomprenant  maslea  et  femellea,  &o. 

Passing  by  the  apocryphal  claims,  then,  of  this 
donbtless  exemplary  lady,  we  come  to  the  positive 
information  supplied  by  M.  de  Caseneuve,  in  the 
second  chapter  of  his  work  on  ''  L'Origine  des  Jeux 
Fleureaux  de  Toulouse,^^  published  at  that  place  in 
the  year  1659.  The  previous  chapter  is  devoted  to 
an  account  and  glorification  of  the  Courts  of  Love. 
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He  says  that  lest  Toulouse  should  forfeit  her  ancient 
title  of  '' Palladienne,"  conferred  on  her  by  all 
antiquity^  seven  of  her  citizens^  unable  to  bear  ''  le 
long  silence  des  Muses/^  combined  to  rekindle  in 
the  youth  of  the  city  and  province  the  fires  of  the 
ancient  enthusiasm — ^these  are  the  very  periods  of 
the  old  historian.  Bemembering  the  connection  of 
the  Proven9al  language  and  literature  with  the 
Courts  of  Love,  they  proceeded  to  restore  the  ancient 
usage  under  the  name  of  Floral  Grames,  but  witb  a 
difEerence.  "  Knowing,^'  says  Caseneuve,  ''  that  the 
Muses  were  the  daughters  of  Heaven,  and  that  all 
the  glory  of  their  craft  was  to  sing  the  praises  of 
God,  they  agreed  that  the  true  motive  of  this  re- 
establishment  was  to  restore  to  poetry  its  ancient 
lustre,  and  render  themselves  able  to  make  verses 
in  Romance — (^est  a  dire  en  leur  langue  vulgaire — 
and  so  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  God,  of  his  mother 
(sic),  and  all  the  saints  in  Paradise" — a  very  in- 
teresting testimony  to  the  transition  from  chivalrio 
to  religious  ideas,  and  lending  perhaps  no  little 
support  to  Dr.  Noulet's  theory  of  the  legend  of 
Clemence.  The  result  of  this  conclave  was  the 
sending  a  long  circular  letter  throughout  LanguedoCj 
inviting  the  recipients  to  contend  for  the  prized  of 

\ 
< 
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the  golden  violet.  The  letter^  whicli  is  too  long  to 
qaote^  summons  the  competitors  in  these  words : 

Fam  YOB  saber  qne  tola  aifats 
Et  tola  negociis  delaifisats, 
Al  diet  loo  seven,  se  Dia  platB, 
Lo  premier  jour  del  mes  de  Hay ; 

which^  being  translated  from  its  bastard  Latin^ 
meians:  "We  let  them  know  that,  having  laid 
aside  all  business,  they  shall  be  at  the  appointed 
place  (please  God)  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  of 
May/'  The  prize  is  announced  in  the  following 
couplet : 

A  oel  que  la  fara  plus  vetta 
Donarem  una  Yioletta. 

The  first  Floral  Game  accordingly  took  place  in 
1325j  the  register  whereof  remains  among  the 
archives  of  Toulouse.  The  expenses  were  paid  from 
the  revenues  of  the  city,  and  the  number  of  seven 
was  afterwards  retained  among  the  entrepreneurs, 
who  were  entitled  "  Maintenedors  del  Qsj  Saber,*' 
or  patrons  of  the  gay  science*  The  golden  violet 
and  the  beau  titre  of  doctor  in  the  gay  science 
were  adjudged  to  M.  Amaud  Vidal,  for  a  song  in 
honour  of  "  The  Virgin  Mother  of  God/'    Tor  some 
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time  these  Floral  Games  were  called  simply  the 
Feast  of  the  Violet;  but  afterwards  the  competi- 
tion became  so  great^  that  in  1355  second  and  third 
prizes  were  added^  namely^  the  silver  eglantine  and 
marigold  or  scmci. 

The  Floral  Grames  being  thus  instituted^  laws 
were  from^  time  to  time  framed  for  their  regulation. 
For  instance,  they  were  to  be  kept  sweetly  orthodox. 
No  Jew,  Saracen,  heretic,  schismatic,  or  excom- 
municated person  could  contend  for  the  flowers; 
nor  could  any  lady  unless  she  could  bring  ample 
proof  that  she  had  not  been  aided  in  her  composi- 
tion by  anybody  else — a  regulation  which  certainly 
indicated  the  dying  out  of  chivalry.  No  one  could 
gain  the  prize  a  second  time  until  three  full  years 
had  elapsed  from  his  first  success ;  and  during  these 
years  he  must  still  attend  and  bear  part  in  the 
Floral  Games.  None  could  be  bachelor  in  the  gay 
science  until  he  had  gained  one  of  the  three  flowers ; 
or  doctor  until  he  had  gained  all  three,  and  also 
graduated  as  bachelor.  On  his  passing  the  required 
ordeal,  he  was  admitted  to  the  professorial  chair^ 
and  received  a  book  and  academical  cap.  Should 
no  ffite  be  held,  or  worthy  candidate  present  him- 
self, the  flower  was  to  be  offered  up  on  the  high 
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altar  of  one  of  the  charches  in  the  city.  It  may  not 
1)0  amiss  to  add  a  translation  of  one  of  these  poems. 
It  gained  the  silver  aoiici  in  1471,  and  was  called 
'^Dansa  de  Nostra  Dona^^  {La  Danse  de  Notre 
Dame),  The  old  jingle  of  the  original  rhyme,  which 
runs  throngh  the  whole  poem,  has  been  preserved, 
as  well  as  the  metre.  This  effusion,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  is  one  of  those  cited  by  M.  Noulet  to 
prove  the  identity  of  Clemence  d^Isaure  with  the 
Virgin: 

0  Virgin,  flower  of  excellence, 

On  this,  the  earliest  mom  of  Maj, 
I  cannot  rest,  or  brook  delay, 
To  show  for  thee  my  reverence ! 

Thou  art  of  snch  high  eminence, 

So  worth  all  homage  we  can  pay ; 

My  adoration  points  the  way 
To  where  is  all  beneficence. 

Ke*er  may  our  love  know  decadence  : 

Oh,  g^rant  me  still  the  grace,  I  pray, 

To  keep  my  will  firm  fixed  for  aye 
And  based  on  thy  magnificence. 

1  ask  thee,  then,  in  deepest  sense 

Of  thy  regard,  through  life's  brief  day. 
While  all  its  blessings  pass  away, 
Show,  Mother,  thine  omnipotence. 

Bring  back  to  paths  of  penitence 

Those  fallen  ones  who  from  thee  stray 
And  hasten  on  to  quick  decay ; 

Oh,  pardon  them  their  deep  offence. 
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Unhappy ;  be  thon  their  defence. 
For  them  thoa  boldest  hope's  sole  ray ; 
Qaeen,  who  the  deathless  realm  dost  sway, 

Oh,  free  them  from  their  fear  intense. 

We  shnn  them  like  the  pestilence. 

Thon  art  the  lily  pnre  and  gay, 

Who  drivest  every  sin  away 
Before  thy  gentle  inflnenoe! 

Thy  clemency  is  onr  defence. 
Do  thon  thy  Savionr-Son  then  pray 
To  g^oard  ns  from  the  sins  that  slay, 

And  lead  to  paths  of  innocence ! 


A  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards,  the  Dame  de 
Villeneuve  recited  some  stanzas  addressed,  like  the 
preceding,  to  the  Virgin  under  the  title  of  Clemence. 
''  One  loves,^'  says  the  doctor,  who  is  the  cr&nie  de 
la  creme  of  Boman  Catholic  orthodoxy,  "  to  meet  at 
this  solemnity,  where  the  poets,  entering  the  field 
of  meeting,  contend  for  the  flowers  offered  for  their 
emulation — let  us  even  say,  for  their  vanity — ^a  lady 
of  illustrious  origin,  who  piously  asks  from  the 
divine  Mother  that  flower  precious  above  all  others, 
cette  doucette  Jleur,  nee  soils  le  manteau  d'une  Vierge 
sacrde  pour  notre  salutJ  The  poem  is  headed  thus  : 
'^Aquesta  Cause  dictet  la  Dona  de  Villanova  Tan 
1496  " : 
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When  Spring  hath  smiled  away  the  snow, 

And  bloom  the  gentle  bads  of  May, 

Ye  offer,  for  our  science  gay, 
The  choicest  flowers  of  all  that  grow. 

O  Qaeen  of  Love,  sweet  clemency, 

In  whom  alone  I  se^k  my  rest, 

Should  my  poor  stanza  prove  the  best, 
I'll  claim  the  flower  that  springs  from  thee. 

Sweet  flower,  that  'neath  thy  sacred  vest 

Doth  ever  own  its  mystic  birth ; 

Of  all  the  fragrant  g^wths  on  earth. 
Thine  influence  is  the  holiest. 

To  kiss  thee,  flower  of  nohl— >  name, 

Is  aye  my  safereign  desire ; 

And  quench  within  that  heavenly  fire 
The  violence  of  my  sin's  wild  flame. 

Mother  of  Christ,  who  art  so  pure, 

Grant  me  the  grace  to  wear  thy  crown ; 
Grant  strength  to  tread  the  serpent  down 

And  gain  the  joy  that  shall  endure. 


Bating  no  doubt  from  a  period  farther  back 
than  eyen  the  troabadours — namely,  the  Ludi 
Florales  of  the  ancient  Romans — ^these  Floral  Games 
haye  undergone  that  transition  since  the  days  of 
the  mythic  C16mence  which  is  undoubtedly  destined 
to  supervene  on  all  the  dear  romantic  institutions 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  The  college  of  the  gay  science 
has    been   gradually   utilised.      In  the    reign    of 
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Louis  XrV.,  a  severe  reform  was  imposed  npon  tliis 
institution,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  was  pretty 
certain  to  fall  into  abases.     Aldermanic  dinners  as 
well  as,  or  even  more  than,  literary  exercises  had 
come  to  be  the  method  of  commemorating  Dame 
Clemence.     The  Grand  Monarque  by  letters  patent 
changed  the  college  of  the  gay  science  into  a  veri- 
table academy,  and  as  such  it  existed  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.     The  literary  contests  were 
resumed  in  1806;  and  in  memory  of  the  past,  the 
prizes  adjudged  for  the  best  discourse  in  prose^  ode, 
epistle,  elegy,  sonnet,  and  "apologue'*  in  honour 
of  the  Virgin  were   still  a  golden  amaranth  and 
eglantine,  a  silver  violet,  marigold,  and  lily.     Such 
an  interesting  link  is  the  city  of  Toulouse  between 
the  present  and  the  past. 

The  F6te  of  the  Floral  Games  is  celebrated  every 
year  with  the  same  pomp  as  before  the  Bevolution. 
The  third  of  May,  when  the  prizes  are  distributed, 
is  a  day  of  merriment  for  Toulouse.  The  capitol  is 
decorated  with  flowers  and  verdure,  and  the  fdte 
opens  with  a  eulogium  on  C16mence  d'Isaure,  whose 
statue,  crowned  with  roses,  stands  in  the  court. 
The  prize  poems  are  read  by  the  authors,  and  the 
degree  of  master  conferred  on  those  who  have  won 
three  prizes.     Honorary  degrees,  accompanied  by 
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more  substantial  rewards  tHan  Howers^  have  been 
occasionally  bestowed  on  distinguished  poets.  At 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  academy  gave 
Bonsard  a  statuette  of  Minerva  in  silver.  Since 
1698,  too,  the  records  of  the  floral  ffites,  the  prize 
poems,  &c.,  have  been  printed  by  the  academy. 

The  interest,  however,  is  purely  archaic,  and  the 
effect  on  contemporary  literature  apparently  inap- 
preciable. Larousse,  in  the  ''  Dictionnaire  Universel 
du  19me  Sifecle,''  from  whom  these  concluding  re- 
marks have  been  abridged,  tells  us  that  in  the  year 
1866  the  academy  of  the  JeiLX  FloraiLx  received  no 
less  than  820  compositions  for  competition,  and 
670  in  the  following  year.  He  seems  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  quantity  rather  than  quality  is  the  order 
of  the  day ;  and,  cruelly  enough,  quotes  by  way  of 
evidence  a  stanza  fi*om  a  prize  poem  of  1873, 
written  by  an  abbe  of  Bordeaux,  entitled  ''  Prance 
du  Midi.^^  After  stigmatising  it  as  "  une  produc- 
tion lyrique  sans  valeur  aucune,^'  he  says,  "  On  y  lit 
des  pauvretfis  de  ce  genre  : 

0  terre  da  midi,  terre  da  ciel  oh^rie, 
Hagnifiqae  B^joor,  admirable  patrie ! 
Ah  qae  ta  parais  beUe !  .  «  . 

#  #  #  #  # 

Le  maTs  tare,  ainsi  qae  le  riz  de  la  Chiney 
Sans  peine  y  prend  racine ! 
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et  cette  ^num&*ation  g^ographiqae  : 

Le  Tarn  tombe  et  se  change  en  nn  torrent  qui  gronde ; 
La  Garonne  est  nn  lao  sous  le  nom  de  Gironde ; 
La  Dordogne  nonrrit  la  troite  et  le  samnon,  fto. 

Truly  sucli  bathos  was  never  found  even  in  the 
worst  of  the  troubadours.  The  poetic  spirit,  which 
seems  to  have  died  out  with  the  last  of  the  trouba- 
dours^ declines  to  be  forced  even  by  floral  fdtes; 
and  by  so  doing  lends  a  new  illustration  to  the  old 
proverb,  ^^Poeta  Tiascitur^  nonfitJ^ 
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CHAUCER 


AND  HIS  SURROUNDINGS. 


For  tke  English  reader,  Chancer  may  well  be 
taken  as  the  horizon  on  which  the  old  and  modem 
times  meet.  The  Tf  onbadour  literature  was  purely 
8ui  generis  and  parenthetical,  while  the  difficulties 
of  the  Proven9al  language  will  always  be  sufficient  to 
render  any  extensive  acquaintance  with  that  litera- 
ture the  privilege  of  the  few.  But  with  Chaucer 
we  tread  on  the  heels  of  modem  English.  Perhaps 
the  best  evidence  we  could  have  as  to  the  state 
of  flux  in  which  our  language  was  about  the  time 
of  Chaucer,  is  afforded  by  the  circumstance  that 
Gower  wrote  his  three  principal  poems  in  three 
different  languages ;  the  "  Speculum  Meditantis  "  in 
Norman  French ;  the  ''Vox  Clamantis''  in  Latin,  and 

the  ''  Conf essio  Amantis  ^^  in  English.     But  we  like 

c  2 
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to  tliink  of  Dan  Chaucer  as  our  first  EnglisH  poet 
pnre  and  simple.  Ascliam  calls  him  our  Englisli 
Homer;  and^  if  that  personification  be  allowed^  wg 
may  find  in  him  at  least  as  copious  a  comic  vein  as 
we  did  in  the  blind  bard  who  sang  ''The  Battle 
of  the  Progs  and  the  Mice/'  as  well  as  the  ''Hiad'* 
and  the  "  Odyssey/'  Warton  says  that  "  they  who 
look  into  Chaucer  •  .  •  will  find  his  comic  vein, 
like  that  of  Shakspere^  to  be  only  one  of  mercury 
imperceptibly  mingled  with  a  mine  of  gold/'  Wo 
question  the  accuracy  of  this  proportion ;  but  are 
content  to  accept  it,  just  as  by-and-by  we  shall 
discern  the  comic  vein  in  the  bard  of  Avon,  without 
pausing  to  assess  exactly  the  proportion  which 
Shakspere's  humour  bears  to  his  pathos.  Enough, 
that  the  funny  vein  is  there  in  either  case. 

By  way  of  fixing  Chaucer  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  in  the  pose  of  our  ideal  Englishman  and 
autochthonous  poet,  we  install  hiTn  as  first  in  the 
long  line  of  cockney  poets.  We  localise  him  in 
London  by  applying  to  himself  his  own  words  in 
the  "Testament  of  Love:"  ''Also  the  citye  of 
London  that  is  to  me  so  dere  and  swete,  in  which  I 
was  forth  growen;  and  more  kindly  love  have  I 
to  that  place  than  to  any  other  in  yrth,  as  every 
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kindly  'cretnre  hatli  full  appetite  to  that  place  of 
Yna  kindly  engendrure/'  (B.  i.  §  5.)  So  too  it  is 
customary  to  matriculate  him  at  Cambridge,  on 
the  strength  of  another  passage  in  his  "  Court  of 
Love  '^ : 

My  name,  alas,  my  herte  why  makes  thou  Btransge 

Pliilogenet  I  called  am  fer  and  nere, 
Of  Cambridge  clerke. 

That  Chaucer  died  in  1400  we  know,  from  his 
tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  date  of  his 
birth  is  uncertain;  and  we  may  well  leave  anti- 
quaries to  wrangle  about  this,  as  scholars  squabble 
about  the  birthplace  of  Homer.     We  are  in  quest 

* 

of  fun,  and  shall  not  seek  that  element  fruitlessly 
in  the  sparkling  lines  of  the  ''  Canterbury  Tales/' 
With  regard  to  the  quality  of  that  fun,  we  may 
well  accept  the  dictum  of  that  thoroughly  kindred 
spirit,  the  present  author's  fnend  of  many  years, 
lately  deceased,  Charles  Cowden  Clarke.  Those 
readers  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  be  familiar 
with  the  mercurial  fun  of  Boythorn's  prototype  will 
not  be  sorry  to  be  presented  with  a  page  from 
"The  Riches  of  Chaucer."     Mr.  Clarke  says: 

"Like  Shakspere,  it  would  be  diflBcult  to  decide 
in   which  style    lay   Chaucer's   great    power — the 
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HamoroiiB  or  the  pathetic.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  his  tales  of  the  former  cast  shonld  be  abnost^ 
without  exception,  eithier  positively  nasty  or  unjus- 
tifiably licentious;  yet  are  they  related  with  a 
spirit,  vivacity,  and  ease  that  have  never  been  sur- 
passed. Full  extenuation  for  the  coarseness  of  his 
stories,  as  well  as  for  the  startling  nudity  of  various 
epithets  and  descriptions,  will  be  made  by  everyone 
who  has  become  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
public  exhibitions  that  were  extremely  popular 
during  the  age  of  this  poet.  It  is  difficult. to  re- 
concile the  fact  of  ladies  of  elegant  minds,  graceful 
perceptions,  and  unaffected  womanly  tendencies, 
like  the  Good  Queen  Ann,  the  Duchess  Blanche, 
the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  and  the  Marchioness  of 
Pembroke  are  described  to  have  been,  deriving 
amusement  from  the  annual  burlesque  festivals  that 
were  in  high  vogue  during  his  time — ^such  as  the 
'  Feast  of  Fools,'  '  The  Feast  of  the  Ass,'  and  the 
feast  of  the  'Lord  of  Misrule,'  in  which  eccle- 
siastics and  laymen,  rich  and  poor,  all  assisted,  all 
countenancing  and  committing  monstrous  ribaldries 
and  indecencies.  At  the  '  Feast  of  Fools,'  during 
the  service  of  mass,  the  ceremony  was  interrupted 
by  the  motley  crowd  of  masqueraders  rushing  into 
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the  churcli,  uttering  ribald  jests^  singing  indecent 
songs^  and  discharging  upon  each  other  and  the 
audience  filth  and  the  bodies  of  dead  animals. 

"The  story  of  the  Cock  and  the  Pox,  in  the 
Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  is  allowed  by  all  judges  to  be 
the  most  admirable  fable  (in  the  narration)  that 
over  was  written.  The  description  of  the  birds, 
the  delightful  gravity  with  which  they  are  invested 
with  intellectual  endowments,  are  conceived  in  the 
highest  taste  of  true  poetry  and  natural  humour.^ 


THE  COCK  AND  THE  FOX. 

Now  every  wise  man,  let  him  hearken  me 
This  storj  is  all  so  trne,  I  midertake, 
As  is  the  book  of  Lancelot  da  Lake, 
That  women  hold  in  fall  great  reverence. 
Now  will  I  tnm  again  to  my  sentence. 

A  col  fox,  fall  of  sly  iniquity, 
That  in  the  gprove  had  wonned  year^  three. 
By  high  imagination  forecast. 
The  sam^  night  throughout  the  hedges  brast 
Into  the  yard  where  Chanticleer  the  fair 
Was  wont,  and  eke  his  wiv^s  to  repair. 
And  in  a  bed  of  worths  still  he  lay 
Till  it  was  passed  nndem  of  the  day, 
Waiting  his  time  on  Chanticleer  to  faU, 
As  gladly  do  these  homicides  all 
That  in  await  liggen  to  murder  men. 

0  fals^  murderer !  racking  in  iihy  den, 
0  newe  Scariot,  new^  Ganelon ! 
O  false  dissimules^  0  Greek  Simon ! 
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That  bronghteBt  Troy  all  utterly  to  sorrow. 

0  Chanticleer,  accursed  be  the  morrow 
That  thou  into  thy  yard  flew  from  thy  beams 
Thou  were  fall  well  ywam^  by  thy  dreams 
That  thilk^  day  was  perilous  to  thee  : 

But  what  that  Grod  forewot  must  need^  be, 
After  the  opinion  of  certain  clerk^ 
Witness  on  him  that  any  perfect  clerk  is, 
That  in  school^  is  g^reat  altercation 
In  this  matter^,  and  gpreat  disputis  on, 
And  hath  been  of  a  hundred  thousand  men : 
But  I  ne  cannot  boult  it  to  the  bren, 
As  can  the  holy  Doctor  Augustin, 
Or  Boece,  or  the  Bishop  Bradwardin, 
Whether  that  Godde's  worthy  foreweeting 
Straineth  me  needly  for  to  do  a  thing 
(Needely  depe  I  simple  necessity) 
Or  eUes  if  free  choice  be  granted  me 
To  do  the  sam^  thing  or  do  it  naught 
Though  Qo6i  forewot  it  ere  that  it  was  wrought,. 
Or  if  his  weeting  straineth  never  a  deal 
But  by  necessity  conditional. 

1  will  not  haye  to  do  of  such  mattere ; 
My  Tale  is  of  a  Cock,  as  ye  may  hear. 

That  took  his  counsel  of  his  wife  with  sorrow^ 
To  walken  in  the  yard  upon  the  morrow 
That  he  had  met  the  dream,  as  I  you  told. 
Womenne's  counsels  be  full  often  cold ; 
Womenne's  counsels  brought  us  first  to  woe. 
And  made  Adam  from  Paradise  to  go. 
There  as  he  was  full  merry  and  well  at  ease  : 
But  for  I  n'ot  to  whom  I  might  displease 
If  I  counsel  of  women  woulde  blame — 
Pass  oyer,  for  I  said  it  in  my  game. 
Bead  authors  where  they  treat  of  such  mattere,. 
And  what  they  say  of  women  ye  may  hear, 
These  be  the  cocke's  word^s  and  not  mine  : 
I  can  none  harm  of  no  wom&n  derine. 
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Fair  in  the  sand  to  bathe  her  merrily 
Li'th  Fartolote,  and  all  her  sisters  by. 
Against  the  snn,  and  Chanticleer  so  free 
Sang  merrier  than  the  mermaid  in  the  sea, 
(For  Phisiolog^  sajeth  sikerly 
How  that  they  singeth  well  and  merrily). 

And  so  befell  that  as  he  cast  his  eye 
Among  the  worths  on  a  butterfly, 
He  was  ware  of  this  fox  that  lay  fall  low  : 
Nothing  he  list  him  thenn6  for  to  crow, 
Bnt  cried  anon,  **  Gok!  cok  !"  and  np  he  start 
As  man  that  was  affrayed  in  his  heart, 
For  naturally  a  beast  desireth  flee 
From  his  contrary  if  he  may  it  see, 
Though  he  ne'er  erst  had  seen  it  with  his  eye. 

This  Chanticleer,  when  he  'gan  him  espy. 
He  would  have  fled,  but  that  the  fox  anon 
Said  :  "  Grentle  sir,  alas !  what  will  be  done  ? 
Be  ye  afraid  of  me  that  am  your  friend  ? 
Now,  certes,  I  were  worse  than  any  fiend 
If  I  to  you  would  harm  or  yillany. 
I  am  not  come  your  counsel  to  espy  ; 
But  tru^y  the  cause  of  my  coming 
"Was  only  for  to  hearken  how  ye  sing. 
For  truely  ye  have  as  merry  a  steven 
As  any  angel  hath  that  is  in  heaven ; 
Therwith  ye  have  of  music  more  feeling 
Than  had  Boece,  gr  any  that  can  sing. 
My  Lord,  your  father  (God  his  soule  bless !) 
And  eke  your  mother  of  her  gentleness. 
Have  in  my  house  ybeen  to  my  great  ease. 
And  certes.  Sir,  full  fain  would  I  you  please. 
But  for  men  speak  of  singing,  I  will  say, 
(So  may  I  brouken  well  my  eyen  tway,) 
Save  you,  ne  heard  I  never  man  so  siug 
As  did  your  father  in  the  morrowning : 
Cert^  it  was  of  heart  all  that  he  sung : 
And  for  to  make  his  voice  the  mor^  strong 
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He  would  so  pain  him,  that  with  both  his  ejen 
He  must4  wink,  so  lond  he  wonld^  crien, 
And  standen  on  his  tiptoes  therewithal. 
And  stretchen  forth  his  neck^  long  and  small. 
And  eke  he  was  of  snch  discretion, 
.  That  there  n*as  no  man  in  no  region 
That  him  in  song  or  wisdom  mights  pass. 
I  have  well  read  in  Dan  Bnmel  the  ass 
Among  his  Vers,  how  that  there  was  a  cock, 
That  for  a  Priest^s  son  gave  him  a  knock 
Upon  his  leg  when  he  was  yonng  and  nice 
He  made  him  for  to  lose  his  benefice ; 
Bnt  certain  there  is  no  comparison 
Betwixt  the  wisdom  and  discretion 
Of  yonre  father  and  his  subtil ty. 
Now  singeth,  Sir,  for  Sainte  Charity : 
Let  see,  can  ye  your  father  counterfeit  ? 

This  Chanticleer  his  wing^s  'gan  to  beat, 
As  man  that  could  not  his  treason  espy. 
So  was  he  ravished  with  his  flattery. 

Alas !  ye  lordus,  many  a  false  flatour 
Is  in  your  court,  and  many  a  losengeonr, 
That  pleaseth  you  well  mor^,  by  my  faith, 
Than  ho  that  sothfastness  unto  you  saith. 
Beadoth  Ecclesiast  of  flattery : 
Beware  ye  lordes  of  their  treachery. 

This  Chanticleer  stood  high  upon  his  toes 
Stretching  his  neck,  and  held  his  eyen  close, 
And  'gan  to  crowen  loude  for  the  nones ; 
And  Dan  Russell  the  fox  start  up  at  once, 
And  by  the  gargat  hente  Chanticleer 
And  on  his  back  toward  the  wood  him  bear. 
For  yet  no  was  there  no  man  that  him  sued. 

O  destiny  !  that  mayst  nob  be  eschew'd, 
Alas  that  Chanticleer  flew  from  the  beams, 
Alas  his  wife  ne  raugbte  not  of  dreams ! 
And  on  a  Friday  fell  all  this  mischance. 
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It  is,  however,  no  part  of  our  present  plan  to 
give  the  works  of  Chaucer  at  length.  That  plan 
is  purely  fragmentary;  and  well  indeed  does 
Chaucer  accommodate  himself  to  such  a  method. 
That  scathing  critic  of  JEngland  and  the  English, 
M.  Taine,  says,  in  his  treatise  on  our  literature, 
that  Chaucer  marks  a  period  of  decline,  and  the 
data  on  which  he  founds  his  assertion  are  exactly 
the  facts  that  adapt  Chaucer  to  our  present 
purpose.  M.  Taine  says  that,  in  Chaucer's  time, 
the  serious  element  had  declined  in  books  as  in 
manners,  and  in  works  of  art  as  in  books.  He 
takes  his  stand  on  architecture.  Architecture,  he 
says,  instead  of  being  the  handmaid  of  faith,  be- 
came the  slave  of  phantasy.  It  was  exaggerated, 
became  too  ornamental,  sacrificing  general  effect 
to  detail;  shot  up  its  steeples  to  unreasonable 
heights,  decorated  the  churches  with  canopies, 
pinnacles,  trefoiled  gables,  open-work  galleries. 
He  quotes  M.  Benan  (^^Art  du  Moyen  Age'')  to 
the  effect  that  '^its  whole  aim  was  continually  to 
climb  higher,  to  clothe  the  sacred  edifice  with 
a  gaudy  bedizenment,  as  if  it  were  a  bride  on 
her  wedding  morning,"  ''Before  this  marvellous 
lacework,"   asks    M.    Taine,    in   propria  peisond, 
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''what  emotion  can  one  feel  but  a  pleased 
astonislinient  f  Wliat  becomes  of  Christian  senti- 
ment before  sach  scenic  ornamentations?  In  like 
manner  literature  sets  itself  to  play.^'  It  becomes 
funny,  in  fact.  We  may  therefore  be  content  for 
the  moment  to  repeat  Sir  Peter  Teazle's  remark 
to  Joseph  Surface  on  the  subject  of  sentiment, 
and  to  open  the  pages  of  Chaucer  very  thank- 
fully indeed,  secure  of  finding  that  contemporary- 
comment  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  tbe 
times,  which  is  the  object  of  our  search  in  thus 
tracing  the  ''one  increasing  purpose''  which  runs 
along  the  ages,  in  jocose .  as  well  as  in  serious 
matters. 

The  prologue  to  the  "  Canterbury  Tales"  is  just 
such  a  series  of  character-portraits  as  we  may- 
find  in  Vanity  Fair,  or  any  satirical  production 
of  our  own  time.  Who,  for  instance,  does  not 
recognise  the  ecclesiastical  lady  of  every  age  in 
the  following  consummate  sketch  of  the  Prioress  ? 

There  was  also  a  Nan,  a  Prioress, 

That  of  her  smiling  was  f  nil  simple  and  007, 

Her  greatest  oath  n'as  bat  bj  Saint  EI07, 

And  she  was  cleped  Madam  Eglantine ; 

Fnll  well  she  sang^  the  service  divine, 

Entoned  in  her  nose  fall  sweetely. 

And  French  she  spake  fall  fair  and  fetislj, 
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After  the  school  of  Stratford  att^  Bow, 

For  French  of  Paris  was  to  her  nnknow. 
#  #  #  #  # 

Bat  for  to  speaken  of  h^r  conscience 

She  was  so  charitable  and  piteous 

She  wonlde  weep  if  that  she  saw  a  monse 

Caught  in  a  trap,  if  it  were  dead  or  bled. 

Of  smaJle  honndes  had  she  that  she  fed 

With  roasted  flesh  and  milk  and  wastel  bread, 

Bai  sore  wept  she  if  one  of  them  were  dead 

Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yard^  smarts 

And  all  was  conscience  and  tender  heart. 

Fall  seemelj  her  wimple  jpinched  waa 

Her  nose  tretis^,  her  ejen  grey  as  glass ; 

Her  month  fall  small  and  thereto  soft  and  red, 

Bat  sikerlj  she  had  a  fair  forehead : 

It  was  almost  a  spanne  broad  I  trow, 

For  hardily  she  was  not  nndergrow. 

Fall  fetise  was  her  cloak,  as  I  was  'ware. 

Of  small  coral  about  her  arm  she  bare 

A  paire  of  beades  gauded  all  with  green, 

And  thereon  hang  a  brooch  of  gold  full  sheen. 

On  which  was  first  ywritten  a  crowned  A, 

And  after  Amor  vincit  omrUa, 

Who  does  not  recognise  the  ecclesiastical  spinster 
of  the  present,  down  to  the  dainty-fed  pag-dog, 
the  personal  ornamentation,  the  Stratford-atte-Bow 
French,  and  the  erotic  motto  mixed  up  with  the 
paraphernalia  of  piety?  Verily,  as  Solomon  says, 
there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun,  and  history 
repeats  itself  in  individuals  as  well  as  in  epochs 
and  events ! 

The  poor  parson  of  the  town,  too,  serves  to 
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tell  us  by  way  of  pleasant  antithesis^  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  clerical  '^  profession '^  even 
in  the  merry  old  days  of  our  ancestors^  though 
perhaps  benefices  were  not  quite  so  openly  sold 
and  bought  as  at  present.  The  science  of  adyer- 
tisements  has  greatly  developed  since  Chaucer's 
time^  and  in  no  department  ia  the  increase  more 
observable  than  in  the  "  ecclesiastical  market/' 

There  is  a  fine  satiric  touch  running  through  the 
whole  of  the  following  picture^  beautiful  though, 
it  is: 

A  good  man  was  there  of  religion 

That  was  a  poore  Parson  of  a  Town. 

Bat  rich  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  work 

He  also  was  a  learned  man,  a  clerk, 

That  Ghristes  gospel  trnlj  woalde  preach 

His  parishoDs  devoutly  would  he  teach. 

Benign  he  was  and  wonder  diligent, 

And  in  adversitj  full  patient 

And  such  was  he  yproved  often  sithes ; 

Full  loath  were  he  to  oursen  for  his  tithes. 

But  rather  would  he  given  out  of  doubt 

Unto  his  poore  parishens  about 

Of  his  ofTriug,  and  eke  of  his  substance ; 

He  could  in  little  thing  have  suffisance. 

Wide  was  his  parish  and  houses  far  asunder 

But  he  ne  left  naught  for  no  rain  nor  thunder ; 

In  sickness  and  in  mischief  to  visit 

The  farthest  in  his  jmrish  much  and  lite 

Upon  his  feet,  and  in  his  hand  a  staff  : 

This  noble  ensample  to  his  sheep  he  yaf 

That  first  he  wrought  and  afterward  he  taught. 

Out  of  the  gospel  he  the  wordes  caught 
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And  this  fignre  he  added  yet  thereto 
That  if  gold  roste  what  should  iron  do  ? 
For  if  a  priest  be  foul  on  whom  we  trust 
No  wonder  is  a  lewed  man  to  rust. 
And  shame  it  is  that  if  a  priest  take  keep 
To  see  a  fouled  shepherd  and  clean  sheep. 
Well  ought  a  priest  ensample  for  to  g^ve 
Bj  his  cleanness  how  his  sheep  ought  to  live. 
He  sette  not  his  benefice  to  hirei 
And  let  his  sheep  accnmbred  in  the  mire. 
And  ran  unto  London,  unto  St.  Ponle's 
To  seeken  him  a  ohantery  for  sonls 
Or  with  a  brotherhood  to  be  withold, 
But  dwelt  at  home,  and  kepte  well  his  fold, 
So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  miscarry 
He  was  a  shepherd  and  no  mercenary. 
And  though  he  holy  were  and  virtuous 
He  was  to  sinful  men  not  dispitous, 
Ne  of  his  speech  dangerous,  ne  digne. 
But  in  his  teaching  discreet  and  benign. 
To  drawen  folk  to  heaven  with  fairness 
By  good  example  was  his  business. 
But  it  were  any  person  obstinate 
What  so  he  were  of  high  or  low  estate 
Him  would  he  snibben  sharply  for  the  non^s. 
A  better  priest  I  trow  that  nowhere  none  is. 
He  maited  after  no  pomp  or  reverence. 
Nor  waked  him  no  spiked  conscience. 
But  Ghristes  lore  and  his  apostles  twelve 
He  taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  himself. 


Bnt  all  tHis  is  too  finical  for  our  French  critic. 
Listen  again  to  M.  Taino :  "  In  the  fourteenth 
century^  the  second  age  of  feudalism^  they  had  on 
one  side  the  stone  fretwork  and  slender  efflorescence 
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of  aerial  forms,  and  on  the  other  finical  verses  and 
diverting  stories^  taking  the  place  of  the  grand  old 
architecture  and  the  old  simple  literature.     It  is  no 
longer  the  overflowing  of  a- true  sentiment  which 
produces  them^  but  the  craving  for  excitement. 
Consider  Chaucer^  his  subjects^  and  how  he  selects 
them.    He  goes  far  and  wide  to  discover  them^  to 
Italy^  France  and  the  popular  legends,  the  ancient 
classics.    His  readers  need  diversity,  and  his  busi- 
ness is  to  '  provide  fine  tales ; '  it  was  in  those  days 
the  poet's  business.*  The  lords  at  table  have  finished 
dinner,  the  minstrels  come  and  sing,  the  brightness 
of  the  torches  falls  on  the  velvet  and  ermine,  on  the 
fantastic  figures,  the  motley,  the  elaborate  em- 
broidery of  their  long  garments;   then  the  poet 
arrives,  presents  his  manuscript — ^richly  illuminated^ 
bound  in  crimson  velvet,  embellished  with  silver 
clasps  and  bosses,  roses  of  gold:   they  ask  him 
what  his  subject  is,  and  he  answers  'Love.' " 

The  earliest  monument  of  French  literature  in  the 
thirteenth  century  is  the  celebrated  '^  Roman  de  la 
Bose ''  of  Guillaume  de  Lorris  and  Jean  de  Meung. 
For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  it  was,  says  Mr. 
Walter  Besant,  in  his  book  on  French  humorists, 

*  Froissart. 
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a  sort  of  Bible  in  France^  the  source  of  morality, 
religion,  and  philosophy.  A  portion  of  this  (for  the 
original  errs  sadly  on  the  side  of  longwindedness) 
Chaucer  transplanted  into  English,  in  the  old. 
trouvere  metre  of  the  original.  Here  is  a  Une  for 
line: 

Li  robe  ne  faict  pas  le  moyne. 
Habit  ne  makyth  monk  ne  frere* 

In  the  month  of  May,  a  youth  of  twenty 
summers  wanders  into  the  Garden  of  Delight. 
There  he  meets  Myrtle,  the  master  of  the  garden, 
and  Ivy,  the  mistress : 

And  wot  je  who  came  with  him  there  ? 
The  Ladj  Gladness,  yonng  and  fair. 

Sweet-Thought,  Sweet- Speech,  and  Sweet-Looks 
make  up  a  company  *much  in  keeping  with  our 
present  plan.  He  loves  Rosebud,  and  Beason  thus 
argues  with  him — ^we  quote  the  heterodox  argument 
in  the  pleasant  version  of  Mr.  Besant : 

Love  is  bat  madness,  I  tell  yon  tme. 
The  man  who  loves  can  nothing  do. 
He  has  no  profit  from  the  earth ; 
If  he  is  clerk  he  forgets  his  learning ; 
If  anything  else,  whatever  his  worth, 
Great  is  his  labour  and  little  his  earning. 
Long  and  nnmeasored  and  deep  the  pain ; 
Short  is  his  joy ;  the  fruition  vain. 

VOL.  11.  D 
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On  this  allegory^  in  which  is  conyeyed  the  in- 
compatibility of  reason  with  love,  Jean  de  Menng 
sabsequently  engrafted  his  opinions  on  most  sab- 
Innary  matters.  Venus  comes  to  the  aid  of  Bel 
Accneil.  The  Bose  is  plucked;  and  then  we  are 
immersed  in  the  '^  Opinions  of  Jean  de  Meung/' 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  especially:  (1) 
hatred  of  monks  and  friars;  (2)  a  sort  of  miso- 
gynist reaction  against  the  troubadour  devotion  to 
the  &tir  sex;  (3)  prodivity  towards  scientific 
teaching;  (4)  a  mild  republicanism^  such  as  crops 
up  also  in  Gower's  "  Confessio  Amantis/'  The 
cream  of  De  Meung's  portion  of  the  allegory  is 
found  in  the  picture  of  Faux-Semblant  the  hypo- 
crite^  who  thus  enunciates  his  views  on  the  subject 
of  Charity  Organisation : 

Leb  dying  beggars  ory  for  aid, 
Naked  and  oold  on  dnnghill  laid. 
There  stands  the  hospital  with  door 
Wide  open  to  receive  the  poor. 
Thither  let  all  who  please  repair; 
For  help  nor  money  can  I  spare. 

All  his  teachings  as  Mr.  Besant  epigrammatically 
observes^  is  summed  up  in  the  maxim  that  we  are 
to  seek  a  pure  life.  The  ^'Bomance  of  the  Bose^' 
was,  however,  absolutely  the  only  cheerful  book  of 
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the  time.  There  had  been  a  G-olden  Age^  and  that 
curum  priscum  might  come  again.  Such  was  the 
hope  held  oat.  Europe  was  dreaming  of  the  Benais- 
«ance^  as  the  birds  twitter  an  hoar  before  dawn. 

Here^  in  the    slightly  modernised  version    of 
Mr.  Charles  Cowden  Clarke^  is  the 


POBTRAIT    OP   MIBTH,  LOED   OP  THE  GABDBN,  AND 

HIS  MI8TBESS  GLADNESS. 

Fall  fair  was  Mirth,  full  long  and  high, 

A  fairer  man  I  never  sigh, 

As  round  as  apple  was  his  face, 

Pnll  ruddy  and  white  in  every  place. 

Petis  he  was  and  well  beseie 

With  meetly  mouth  and  eyen  grey. 

His  nose  by  measure  wrought  full  right 

Crisp  was  his  hair  and  eke  full  bright. 

His  shoulderes  of  large  brade 

And  smallish  in  the  girdlestead. 

He  seemed  like  a  portraiture 

80  noble  he  was  of  his  stature, 

So  fair,  so  jolly,  and  so  fetise 

With  limbes  wrought  at  point  devise, 

Deliver,  smart,  and  of  great  might, 

Ne  saw  thou  never  man  so  light. 

Of  beard  unneth  had  he  nothing 

Por  it  was  in  the  firste  spring. 

Pull  young  he  was  and  merry  of  thought 

And  in  samette  with  birdes  wrought. 

And  with  gold  beaten  full  f etously 

His  body  was  clad  full  richely. 

Wrought  was  his  robe  in  Strang^  guise 

And  all  to-slittered  for  quaintise, 

D  2 
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In  many  a  place,  low  and  high ; 
And  shod  he  was  with  great  mastiy 
With  shoon  deooped  and  with  lace 
By  dmrj  and  eke  by  solace. 
Hifl  lef  e  a  rosen  ohapelet 
Had  made,  and  on  his  head  it  set. 

And  weeten  ye  who  was  his  lef  e  ? 
Dame  Gladness  there  was  him  so  lefe 
That  singeth  so  well  with  glad  courage- 
That  from  she  was  twelve  years  of  age 
She  of  her  love  grant  to  him  made. 
Sir  Hirth  her  by  the  finger  had 
Dancing  and  she  him  also. 
Great  love  there  was  betwixt  them  two» 
Both  yrere  they  fedr  and  bright  of  hne,. 
She  seemed  like  a  rose  new 
Of  colours,  and  her  flesh  so  tender 
That  with  a  briar  small  and  slender 
Men  might  it  cleeve  I  dare  well  sain. 
Her  forehead  fronnc^ess  all  plain ; 
Bent  weren  her  eyebrows  two 
Her  eyen  g^y  and  glad  also. 
That  laughed  aye  in  her  semblant. 
First  ere  the  mouth  by  covenant.* 
I  n'  ot  what  of  her  nose  descrive 
So  fair  hath  no  women  alive : 
Her  hair  was  yellow  and  clear  shiniug 
I  wot  no  lady  so  liking. 
Of  orfrays  fresh  was  her  g^land ; 
I  who  have  seen  a  thousand 
Saw  ne'er  I  wis  no  garland  yet 
So  well  ywrought  of  silk  as  it 
And  in  an  over-gilt  samite 
Yclad  she  was  by  great  deb'ght, 
Of  which  her  lefe  a  robe  yweared 
The  merrier  she  in  beaute  fared. 

*  Her  eyes,  as  it  were  by  agreement,  anticipated  her  mouth  in 
laughter. 
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Ferliaps  in  no  fragment  of  liis  yolnminous 
works  did  the  Morning-star  of  Song  make  his 
mnsic  heard  more  humoronsly  than  in  the  follow- 
ing ode  on  a  subject  never  out  of  date: 

CHAUOEE  TO  HIS  EMPTY  PUBSB. 

To  70a  my  pnrse,  and  to  none  other  wight, 
Complain  I,  for  ye  be  my  lady  dear; 
I  am  sorry  now  that  ye  be  so  light. 
For  certes  ye  now  make  me  heavy  cheer : 
Me  were  as  lief  be  laid  npon  a  bier 
For  which  nnto  your  mercy  thus  I  cry, 
Be  heavy  again,  or  eUes  mast  I  die. 

Kow  vonchsaf en  this  day  ere  it  be  night 
That  I  of  yon  the  blissfol  sound  may  hear 
Or  see  your  colour  like  the  snnne  bright 
That  of  yellowness  ne  had  never  peer. 
Ye  be  my  life,  ye  be  my  hearth  cheer, 
Queen  of  comfort  and  of  good  company. 
Be  heavy  again,  or  elles  must  I  die. 

Now  purse  that  art  to  me  my  liv^s  light 
And  saviour,  as  down  in  this  world  here. 
Out  of  this  towne  help  me  by  your  mightf 
Sithen  that  you  will  not  be  my  tresor, 
For  I  am  shaven  as  nigh  as  any  frere 
But  I  prayen  unto  your  courtesy 
Be  heavy  again,  or  elles  must  I  die. 

There  is  some  more  twittering  before  the 
Benaissance.  There  were  reformers  before  the 
Beformation,  in  literature  as  well  as  in  theology. 
Lydgate,  the    Monk    of    Bury,    twitters    in    his 
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"  Dance  of  Death ;  '^  and  Skelton,  the  laureate 
(when  the  lanreateship  was  an  academical  honour), 
twitters  too  in  rhymes  which  he  honestly  enough 
himself  describes: 

Thoogh  my  rhyme  be  ragged 
Tattered  and  gagged, 
Bndelj  rainbeaten. 
Busty,  moth-eaten. 
If  ye  take  well  therewith. 
It  hath  in  it  some  pith. 

His  speciality  is  comic  buffoonery;  but,  every  now 
and  again,  even  in  his  maddest  freaks,  his  muse 
gives  an  inMing  of  the  melody  which  would  pre- 
vail in  the  poetry  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt.  The  veiy 
quaintness  of  the  spelling  seems  to  give  a  flavour 
to  the  verse,  and  to  protest  against  manipulation. 
Here  is  one  of  Skelton's  best  in  its  original  form : 

TO  liAISTBES   MABGABET  HUSSEY. 

Mirry  Margaret 

As  midsomer  flowre, 

(xentyll  as  fancon 

Or  hanke  of  the  towre, 

With  solace  and  gladnes 

Mooh  mirth,  and  no  madnes, 

All  good  and  no  badnes, 

So  joyously 

So  maydenly 

So  womanly 
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Her  domdjnyiige 
In  every  thynge 
Far,  tar  passynge 
That  I  can  endite 
Or  snffioe  to  write 
Of  mirry  Margaret 
As  mydsomer  flowre 
Grentill  as  f  ancon 
Or  hawke  of  the  towre. 

As  pacient  and  as  styll 
And  as  fol  of  good  yril 
As  faaie  Isiphyll 
Coliander 
Sweete  pomannder 
Good  Oassander ; 
Stedfast  of  thought 
Wei  made,  wel  wroght. 
Far  may  be  sought 
Erst  that  ye  can  fynde 
So  corteise  so  kynde 
As  mirry  Margaret 
This  midsomer  flowre, 
Gentyll  as  fancon 
Or  hanke  of  the  towre. 


M.  Taine^  speaking  of  him,  says :  ''  A  clown,  a 
tayem  Triboulet,  composer  of  little  jeering  maca- 
ronic verses,  Skelton  makes  his  appearance — a  viru- 
lent pamphleteer,  who,  jumbling  together  French, 
English,  and  Latin  phrases  with  slang  and  fashion- 
able words,  invented  words,  intermingled  with  short 
rhymes,  fabricates  a  sort  of  literary  mud  with  which 
he  bespatters  Wolsey  and  the  bishops."     There  is 
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nothing  like  a  little  bit  of  free  criticism  from  a 
frank  outsider.  Bnt  still  M.  Taine  confesses  of 
tliis  literature  that  ''it  lives.  It  is  a  coarse  life^ 
still  elementary^  swarming  with  ignoble  vermin." 
But  it  lives.  Here  is  just  one  final  shovelful  of  the 
literary  mire  by  way  of  illustration  as  to  this  poly- 
glot style : 

Whereto  should  I  rehers 
The  sentence  of  my  verse  ? 
In  them  be  no  scholes 
For  brain-sick  frantic  foles. 
Construes  hoc,  domine  Dawcock. 

Ware  the  hawke, 

Haister  Sophista, 
Ye  simplex  silogista, 
The  devilish  dogmatista, 
Your  hawke  on  yonr  fista 
To  hawke  where  jou  lista,  &c. 


''Many  of  the  jests  in  the  Latin  collection/* 
says  Mr.  Wright,  "are  put  in  the  mouths  of  jesters, 
or  domestic  fools,  fatui,  or  moriones,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  Latin  and  in  England,  where  these 
jest-books  in  the  vernacular  tongue  became  more 
popular,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  country.  Many 
of  them  were  published  under  the  names  of  cele- 
brated jesters,  as  the  'Merrie  Tales  of  Skelton/ 
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*  The  Jests  of  Scogin/  '  Tarlton's  Jests/  and  '  The 
Jests  of  George  Peele/'* 

John  Skelton  was  poet  laureate  at  the  courts  of 
Henry  VIL  and  VIII.,  and  appears  to  have  figured 
as  much  in  the  character  of  jester  as  poet.  The 
following  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  of  his  tales : 


HOW  SKELTON  CAME  HOME  LATE  TO  OXFORD  PEOM 

ABINGDON. 

Skelton  was  an  Englyshman  borne,  as  Skogyn  was,  and  hee 
was  edaoated  and  bronghfce  np  at  Ozfoorde,  and  there  was  he 
made  Poete  Lanriat.  And  on  a  tjme  he  had  ben  at  Abbington  to 
make  mery,  when  that  he  had  eate  salte  meates.  And  hoe  did 
com  late  home  to  Oxforde ;  and  he  did  lie  in  an  inne  named  the 
Tabere,  whyohe  is  now  the  Angell ;  and  he  did  drjnke,  and  wente 
to  bed.  Abont  midnight  he  was  so  thyrstie,  or  drye,  that  he  was 
constrained  to  call  to  the  tapster  for  drynke,  and  the  tapster 
hearde  him  not.  Then  hee  cryed  to  hys  oste  and  hys  ostes,  and  to 
the  ostler  for  drinke.  And  no  man  wonld  here  hym.  Alack! 
sayd  Skelton  I  shall  peryshe  for  laoke  of  drynke.  What 
reamedye?  At  the  last  ho  dyd  crie  oat  and  sayd  Fyer,  fyer, 
fyer !  When  Skelton  heard  every  man  bustle  hymselfe  upward, 
and  some  of  them  were  naked,  and  some  were  half  asleep  and 
amased,  and  Skelton  did  crie  Fier,  fier !  Sty  11  that  every  man 
knew  not  whither  to  resort.  Skelton  did  go  to  bed  and  the  ost 
and  ostis  and  the  tapster,  with  the  ostler,  dyd  mnne  to  Skeltous 
chamber  with  candles  lyghted  in  theyr  hands,  saying  Where, 
where,  where,  is  the  fyer?  Here,  here,  hero,  said  Skelton, 
and  poynted  hys  fyng^r  to  hys  mouth,  saying  Fetch  me  some 
drynke  to  quench  the  fyer  and  the  heat  and  the  drinesse  in  my 
mouthe.    And  so  they  dyd. 
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HOW  THE  WELSHMAN  DYD  DESYEB  SKELTON  TO 
AYDB  HIM  IN  HYS  SUTE  TO  THE  KYNGE  FOR 
A  PATENT  TO  SELL  DEYNKE. 

Skelton,  when  he  was  in  London  went  to  the  kynge's  conrte, 
where  there  djd  oome  to  him  a  Welshman  saying  ''  Syr,  it  is  bo 
that  many  dooth  oome  npp  of  my  oonntry  to  the  kynge's  oonrt, 
and  some  doth  get  of  the  kyng^  by  a  patent  a  castell,  and  some 
a  parke,  and  some  a  forest,  and  some  one  fee  and  some  another, 
and  they  doe  lyve  lyke  honest  men,  and  I  should  lyre  as 
honestly  as  the  best,  if  I  might  have  a  patent  for  good  drynke, 
wherefore  I  dooe  praye  yon  to  write  a  fewe  woords  for  me 
in  a  lytle  byll  to  gere  the  same  to  the  kynge's  handes,  and  I  will 
g^ve  yon  well  for  yonr  labonre.  I  am  contented  sayde  Skelton. 
Syte  downe,  then,  sayd  the  Welshman  and  write.  What 
shall  I  wryte?  sayde  Skelton.  The  Welshman  said  wryte 
"drynckeJ*  Nowe  sayde  the  Welshman  wryte  "more  dryncke,*' 
What  nowe  ?  said  Skelton.  Wryte  now  "A  great  deale  of  dryncke,** 
Nowe  sayd  the  Welshman  putte  to  all  thys  dryncke  **  A  lUtell 
crome  of  hreade,  and  a  great  dSale  of  dryncke  to  it"  and  reade  once 
again.  Skelton  dyd  reade  "  Dryncke^  more  dryncke,  and  a  great 
deale  of  dryncke  and  a  lytle  crome  of  hreade  and  a  great  dedle  of 
'dryncke  to  it"  Then  the  Welshman  sayde  Pat  onto  the  h'tle 
crome  of  breade,  and  sette  in  all  dryncke  and  no  hreade.  And  if 
I  myght  have  thys  sygned  of  the  kynge,  sayde  the  Welsliman, 
I  care  for  no  more  as  long  as  I  lyve.  Well,  then,  sayde  Skelton, 
when  yon  have  thys  sygned  of  the  kynge  then  will  I  labour  for  a 
patent  to  have  bread,  that  yon  wyth  yonr  dryncke  and  I  with 
the  bread  may  fare  well,  and  seeke  oar  livinge  with  bagge  and 
staffe. 

The  foregoing  is  a  satire  upon  a  prevalent 
practice  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
following  century,  of  obtaining  letters  patent  of 
monopoly  from  the  Crown,  and  likewise  on  the 
drinking  propensities  of  the  Welsh, 
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In  the  .fifteenth  century  there  was  commenced  in 
Grermany  that  crusade  against  folly  which  cxdmi* 
nated^  one  hundred  years  afterwards^  in  the  reviyal 
of  letters  and  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Setting* 
aside^  as  foreign  to  oar  present  parpose^  the  serious 
aspects  of  that  movement^  it  is  most  interesting  and 
appropriate  to  regard  it  from  its  comic  side.  As 
the  strong  protest  of  conmion  sense  against  on* 
common  nonsense^  it  is  quite  inevitable  that  such 
a  phase  should  belong  to  the  Renaissance;  and^ 
in  our  very  natural  bias  towards  the  serious — ^nay 
the  sacred — elements  in  the  movement^  it  is  pos- 
sible that  we  are  disposed  to  undervalue^  or  even 
lose  sight  altogether^  of  the  secular  and  satirical 
ingredients. 

The  troubadours  in  their  songs  and  Dan  Chaucer 
in  his  merry  stories,  poked  sly  fun  at  the  monks 
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and  nans.  Roger  Bacon  bronglit  the  great  battery 
of  his  "Opus  Majus'^  to  bear  on  the  citadel  of 
human  ignorance ;  and  plucky  John  Skelton,  dared 
to  burlesque  even  the  future  lord  cardinal  himself. 
But  the  two  works  which  produced  the  greatest 
effect  in  this  waj^  and  in  which  the  protest  against 
f  ooldom  is,  as  it  were,  concentrated  and  brought  to 
a  focus,  are  Sebastian  Brant's  "  Ship  of  Fools,'' 
and  ''The  Praise  of  Folly''  by  Erasmus.  The 
latter  is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  a  pun 
on  the  title-page ;  for  the  ''  Encomium  Morisd"  is 
really  the  praise  of  Sir  Thomas  More.'  Add  to 
these  the  "  Utopia  "  of  More  himself;  throw  in  by 
way  of  artistic  illustration  Holbein's  ''  Dance  of 
Death;"  and  we  have  what  it  is  neither  incongruous 
nor  irreverent  to  call  a  very  considerable  comic 
element  in  the  reviyal  of  letters. 

Sebastian  Brant's  book,  the  ever  -  celebrated 
^'  Ship  of  Fools,"  is  one  which  is  to  be,  as  Captain. 
Guttle  said,  ''  made  a  note  of."  It  was  published 
in  Germany  about  1494,  and  translated  into  English 
by  Barklay  some  few  years  later.  It  was  the  book 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  much  as  the  ''  Bomaunt 
of  the  Eose"  in  France,  or  ''Piers  Plowman"  in 
England,   during  a  previous  period.      The  writer 
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took  for  his  motto  that  evergreen  one, "  Stuliorum 
numerus  est  infinitus" — the  number  of  fools  is 
unbounded  (who  shall  saj  that  maxim  is  eyen  yet 
quite  out  of  date  ?).  The  book  is,  in  fact,  a  series 
of  bold  woodcuts  illustrated  bj  letter-press,  after 
the  manner  of  the  *'  Dance  of  Death,'*  or  Mr. 
Doyle's  ^'Manners  and  Customs  of  ye  English*' 
in  Punch,  The  '^  Ship  of  Fools  "  is  the  great  ship 
of  the  world,  into  which  the  different  descriptions 
of  fools  are  being  conveyed  in  boat-loads.  The 
cuts  form  as  complete  a  picture  of  ye  manners 
and  customs  of  that  period  as  Chaucer's  prologue 
to  the  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  for  an  earlier  date.  It 
was  a  shaft  designed  to  hit  folly  as  it  flew  with  a 
shaft  from  its  own  quiver. 

Barklay  every  now  and  then  throws  in  a  dash 
of  local  colour  with  so  unsparing  a  hand  that, 
had  he  lived  in  these  thin-skinned  and  litigious  days, 
he  would  certainly  have  been  indicted  for  libel. 
For  instance,  he  was  a  priest  at  Ottery  in  Devon- 
shire ;  and  thus  makes  reference  to  the  secondaries 
of  the  adjoining  college : 

Softe,  fools,  8of te ;  a  little  slack  your  pace, 

Till  I  have  spaoe  yoa  to  order  by  degree, 

I  have  eight  neighbours  that  first  shall  have  a  place 

In  this  my  ship,  for  they  most  worthy  be. 
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The  J  maj  their  learning  receive  costleas  and  free 
Their  walles  abutting  and  joining  to  the  schooles, 
Nothing  they  can,  yet  nought  they  learn  or  see, 
Therefore  they  shall  guide  this  onr  Schippe  of  Fooles. 

Max  Miiller  capitallj  epitomises  the  book  in  his 
"  Chips  from   a  German  Workshop/'      He  says  : 
''His  satires  are  not  very  pungent  nor  powerful 
nor  original*    But  his  style  is  free  and  easy.    Brant  is 
not  a  ponderous  poet.    He  writes  in  short  chapters, 
and  mixes  his  fools   in  such   a  manner  that  we 
always  meet  with  a  variety  of  new  faces.    People/' 
he  adds^  ''are  always  fond  of  reading  the  history 
of  their  own  times.     If  the  good  qualities  of  their 
age  are  brought  out^  they  think  of  themselves  or 
their  friends;   if   the  dark  features  of  their  con- 
temporaries   are    exhibited,   they   think    of    their 
neighbours     or    enemies.      Now    the    'Ship    of 
Fools '  is  just  such  a  satire  which  ordinary  people 
would  read  and  read  with  pleasure.     They  might 
feel  a  slight  twinge  now  and  then ;  but  they  would 
put  down  the  book  at  the  end  and  thank  God  that 
they  were  not  like  other  men.     There  is  a  chapter 
on  misers — ^and  who  would  not  give  a  penny  to  a 
beggar?      There  is  a   chapter   on  gluttony — and 
who  was  ever  more  than  a  little  exhilarated  after 
dinner  ?     There  is  a  chapter  on  church-goers— and 
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who  ever  went  to  church  for  respectability's  sake 
or  to  show  off  a  gaudy  dress  ?  ''  "  We  sometimes 
wish/'  he  concludes,  ^^  that  Brant's  satire  had  been 
a  little  more  searching,  and  that,  instead  of  his 
many  allusions  to  classical  fools  (for  his  book 
is  full  of  scholarship)  he  had  given  us  a  little 
more  of  the  chronique  scandaleuse  of  his  own 
time." 

In  order  \o  remedy  any  defects  of  this  kind, 
Badius,  four  years  after  the  first  edition  of  Brant 
came  out,  published  a  supplement  on  that  more 
dangerous  and  delicate  topic,  "Foolish  Women." 
The  plates  are  even  more  graphic  and  the  letter- 
press is  more  caustic  than  in  Brant's  book.  Not 
only  so;  but,  as  if  to  illustrate  the  remark  that 
the  Reformation  had  its  comic  side,  Geiler,  who 
preached  at  Strasburg  up  to  his  death  in  1510, 
actually  took  the  "  Ship  of  Fools "  as  the  subject 
of  his  discourses,  and  prefaced  each  of  them  with 
that  evergreen  motto,  in  which  the  nettle-blossom 
figures  so  conspicuously,  "  Unbounded  is  the 
number  of  fools."  The  subdivisions  of  his  sermons 
he  caUed,  "Bells  in  the  Fool's  Cap."  Verily,  he 
was  a  bolder  man  than  even  Rowland  Hill  or 
Mr.  Spurgeon  in  their  pulpit  oratory. 

VOL.  II.  s 
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Here  is  tlie  aathor's    opinion    of    those  who 
cannot  keep  their  own  counsel : 

Of  other  f oles  a  namber  yet  I  f ynde 
Which  bj  thejr  babljnge  wordes  and  langage 
Can  nae  kepe  close  the  secrete  of  thejr  mynde. 
Bat  all  thejr  connsel  ont  they  ahewe  at  large. 
So  that  oft  thereof  prooedeth  g^at  damage. 
As  Harder,  znyschefe,  hatered  and  debate. 
That  after  they  repent.    Bat  then  it  is  too  late. 

He  is  a  natorall  foil  and  vndiscrete 

And  to  hym  self e  ing^dryth  of  great  stryf e 

Which  can  nae  hyde  his  ooanseU  and  secrete 

Bat  by  his  f  oly  it  sheweth  to  his  wyf  e 

And  all  that  he  hath  done  in  his  hole  lyfe 

Or  that  to  do  here  after  he  doth  pnrpose 

To  every  man  snche  a  f ole  wyll  disclose. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Thus  olde  stoiyes  doth  oft  reoorde  and  tell 

By  theyr  examples  whiohe  they  vnto  ts  gyne 

That  women  ar  no  kepars  of  conncell 

It  goeth  through  them  as  water  throngh  a  syne 

Wherfore  let  them  that  qnyetly  wolde  lyae 

No  more  of  theyr  connsell  to  any  woman  showe 

Than  that  they  wolde  that  eaery  man  dyd  knowe. 

Into  the  Shyp  come  vsurers  and  okerers. 

A  shamef all  sort  of  Folys  doth  remayne 

Wors  than  all  other  spoken  of  before 

Whose  synfall  lyfe  and  fals  disceytf all  trayne 

I  shall  reayle  with  words  sharpe  and  sore 

This  sort  is  othr  ennemy  to  the  pore 

Fall  of  lyes,  conetyse  gyle  and  fonle  vyleness 

Content  with  no  treasoar,  nor  innomerable  ryches. 
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The  power  of  the  lawe  ought  sharpelj  to  ohastjoe 
With  extreme  rigour  and  mortall  panjBshineiit 
This  sort  inf ectyf  that  f oloweth  thia  yyoe 
This  rauexiTnge  sort  worthy  paynes  violent 
Against  our  lordes  dynyne  commandement 
By  theyr  mmekenes,  the  pore  of  maketh  bare 
Of  londe  and  goodes  that  levynge  them  in  oare. 

Though  the  Jewes  lyve  in  erroor  and  derknes 
Gyaen  to  vsary  (as  labonrynge  men  oft  sayes) 
Yet  are  they  more  gynen  to  pyte  and  meknes 
And  almes :  than  ohristen  men  ar  now  adayes 
In  vsory  we  ensne  the  Jwes  wayes 
And  many  other  synnes  f owle  and  abomynable 
Bennynge  without  measure  which  is  intolerable. 

For  his  usury  the  Jewe  is  out  oxyled 

From  christen  costes  yet  of  us  many  one 

With  the  same  yyoe  is  infect  and  defyled 

The  pore  by  the  ryche  is  etyn  to  the  bone 

Almes  is  banysshed,  pyte  is  there  none 

OrueU  orauynge  spoyleth  them  that  erst  had  nought 

The  pore  is  vexed  and  to  a  begger  brought. 

Of  new  fasaions  and  disgesed  garments. 

Drawe  nere  ye  Courtiers  and  Gralants  disgised 
Ye  oounterfayt  Gaytiffs,  that  are  not  content 
As  God  hath  you  made :  his  warke  is  despysed 
Ye  thynke  you  more  crafty  than  God  omnipotent. 
Unstable  is  your  mynde  :  that  shewes  by  your  garment. 
A  fole  is  knowen  by  his  toyes  and  his  cote 
But  by  theyr  clothinge  nowe  may  we  many  note. 
•  ••••• 

Some  their  necks  charged  with  colors  and  chaynes 
As  golden  withithes  :  theyr  fyngers  full  of  rynges 
Theyr  necks  naked :  almost  unto  the  raynes 
Theyr  slewes  blasinge  lyke  to  a  Granys  wynges 
Thus  by  this  deuysinge  such  oountorfayted  thinges 

E   2 
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They  djsiowcme  that  figure  that  God  HyniBelf  hath  made 
On  piyde  aad  abasion  thns  ar  theyr  myndes  layde. 

Gome  nere  disgysed  foles :  reoeyne  your  f ole's  Hode 
And  ye  that  in  sundry  colours  are  arrayed 
Ye  garded  galants  wastinge  thns  your  goode 
Gome  nere  with  your  Shirts  bordered  and  displayed 
In  fonrme  of  Snrplys.     Forsoth  it  may  be  sayde 
That  of  yoor  Sorte  rigl^t  fewe  shall  thryne  this  yere 
Or  that  your  faders  werith  saoh  Habyte  in  his  Qnere. 

So  we  can  see  there  was  a  good  deal  of  xnetliod 
in  the  madness  of  this  period.  There  was  some- 
thing more  than  the  merely  negative  element  of 
harmlessness.  There  was  the  "  increasing  purpose." 
It  13  exactly  as  Erasmus  says  ih  the  introduction, 
to  his  "Encomium^' — ^it  might  almost  seem  with 
reference  to  the  Turkish  complication  and  Dr. 
Slade^s  case :  '^  Comical  matters  may  be  so  treated 
of  as  that  a  reader  of  ordinary  sense  may  possibly 
thence  reap  more  advantage  than  from  some  more 
big  and  stately  argument :  as  while  one^  in  a  long- 
winded  oration^  descants  in  commendation  of  rhe- 
toric or  philosophy,  another,  in  a  fulsome  harangue, 
sets  forth  the  praise  of  his  nation ;  a  third  makes  a 
zealous  invitation  to  a  holy  wa/r  against  the  Turks  ; 
another  confidently  sets  up  for  a  fortune-teller ;  and 
a  fifth  states  questions  upon  mere  impertinences. 
But,''  he  concludes,  ''as  nothing  is  more  childish 
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than  to  handle  a  serious  subject  in  a  loose  wanton 
stjle^  so  is  there  nothing  more  pleasant  than  to 
treat  of  trifles^  and  to  make  them  seem  nothing 
more  than  what  their  name  imports'' — another 
excellent  idea  of  what  we  are  hero  calling 
Fun! 

What  better  specimen  of  that  rollicking  vein  of 
ironical  fun  which  runs  through  this  panegyric  of 
Folly  upon  herself,  is  there  than  that  laboured  argu- 
ment wherein  she  shows  that  Folly  is  not  only  the 
characteristic  mark,  but  the  very  glory,  of  the 
female  sex  ? 

Headers  must  recollect  that  it  is  all  ironical ; 
and  even  if  it  had  not  been,  Erasmus  was  a  celi- 
bate, and  therefore  had  no  business  to  know 
whether  the  female  sex  was  wise  or  foolish.  He 
says: 

'^Because  it  seemed  expedient  that  man,  who 
was  bom  for  the  transaction  of  business,  should 
have  so  much  wisdom  as  should  fit  and  capacitate 
him  for  the  discharge  of  his  duty  herein  ;  and  yet, 
lest  such  a  measure  as  is  requisite  for  this  purpose 
might  prove  too  dangerous  and  fatal,  I  was  advised 
with  for  an  antidote,  who  prescribed  this  infallible 
receipt  of  taking  a  wife — a  creature  so  harmless  and 
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stlHj,  and  yet  so  nsefnl  and  conyenient^  as  miglit 
mollify  and  make  pliable  the  stiffness  and  morose 
humour  of  men. 

"  Now  that  which  made  Plato  doubt  under  what 
genus  to  rank  woman^  whether  among  brutes  or 
rational  creatures,  was  only  meant  to  denote  the 
extreme  stupidness  and  folly  of  that  sex — a  sex  so 
unalterably  simple  that  for  any  of  them  to  thrust 
forward  and  reach  at  the  name  of  wise  is  but  to 
make  themselves  more  remarkable  fools,  such  an 
endeavour  being  but  a  swimming  against  the 
stream — ^nay,  the  turning  of  the  course  of  nature, 
the  bare  attempting  whereof  is  as  extravagant  as 
the  effecting  of  it  is  impossible.  For  as  it  is  a 
trite  proverb  that  an  ape  will  be  an  ape  though 
clad  in  purple,  so  a  woman  will  be  a  woman — that 
is,  a  fool — whatever  disguise  she  takes  up  !'' 

That  is  sufficiently  unorthodox.  It  is  the  same 
story,  from  the  Praxagora  of  Aristophanes  figuring 
in  parliament,  in  her  husband's  inexpressibles, 
down  to  Punches  advice  to  young  persons  about  to 
marry,  "  DonH.''  We  evidently  have  not  quite  got 
rid  of  the  dangerous  (or,  at  all  events,  the  nettld- 
blossom)  element  yet. 
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"THE  PRAISE  OE  FOLLY." 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  '^  a  wise  father 
has  many  times  a  foolish  son;^'  nature  so  contriving 
it  lest  the  taint  of  wisdom^  like  hereditary  dis- 
tempers, should  otherwise  descend  by  propagation. 
Thus  TuUy's  son  Marcus,  though  bred  at  Athens, 
proved  to  be  a  dull  insipid  soul;  and  Socrates' 
<;hildren  had  (as  one  ingeniously  expresses  it) 
''more  of  the  mother  than  the  father,''  a  phrase 
for  their  being  fools.  However,  it  were  the  more 
•excusable,  though  wise  men  are  so  awkward  and 
unhandy  in  the  ordering  of  public  affairs,  if  they 
were  not  so  bad  or  worse  in  the  management  of 
their  ordinary  and  domestic  concerns ;  but,  alas  1 
here  they  are  much  to  seek:  for  place  a  formal 
man  at  a  feast,  and  he  shall  either  by  his  morose 
silence  put  the  whole  table  out  of  humour,  or 
by  his  frivolous  questions  disoblige  and  tire  out 
all  that  sit  near  him.  Call  him  out  to  a  dance, 
and  he  shall  move  no  more  nimbly  than  a  camel; 
invite  him  to  any  public  entertainment,  and  by 
his  very  looks  he  shall  damp  the  mirth  of  all  the 
spectators,  and  at  last  be  forced  liked   Cato  to 
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leave  the  theatre^  because  he  cannot  unstarch  his 
gravity  nor  put  on  a  more  pleasant  countenance. 
If  he  engage  in  any  discourse,  he  either  breaks 
off  abruptly,  or  tires  out  the  patience  of  the  whole 
company  if  he  goes  on;  if  he  have  any  contract,, 
sale,  or  purchase,  or  any  other  worldly  business  to 
transact,  he  behaves  himself  more  like  a  senseless 
stock  than  a  rational  man,  so  as  he  can  be  of  no 
use  or  advantage  to  himself  or  his  country ;  because 
he  knows  nothing  how  the  world  goes,  and  is 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  humour  of  the  vulgar^ 
who  cannot  but  hate  a  person  so  disagreeing  in 
temper  from  themselves. 

What  was  it  in  the  infancy  of  the  world  that 
made  men  naturally  savage  unite  into  civil  societies, 
but  only  flattery,  one  of  my  chiefest  virtues  ?  For 
there  is  nothing  else  meant  by  the  fables  of 
Amphion  and  Orpheus  with  their  harps;  the  first 
making  the  stones  jump  into  a  well-built  wall, 
the  other  inducing  the  trees  to  pull  their  legs  out 
of  the  ground  and  dance  the  morris  after  him. 

What  was  it  that  quieted  and  appeased  the 
Roman  people,  when  they  brake  out  into  a  riot  for 
the  redress  of  their  grievances  ?  Was  it  any 
sinewy  starched  oration  ?     No,  alas !  it  was  only 
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silly  ridiculons  story  told  by  Menenius  Agrippa, 
how  the  other  members  of  the  body  quarrelled 
with  the  belly,  resolving  no  longer  to  continue 
her  drudging  caterers^  till  by  the  penance  they 
thought  thus  in  vain  to  impose  they  soon  found 
their  own  strength  so  far  diminished,  that,  paying 
the  cost  of  continuing  a  mistake,  they  willingly 
returned  to  their  respective  duties.  Thus  when 
the  rabble  of  Athens  murmured  at  the  exaction  of 
the  magistrates,  Themistocles  satisfied  them  with 
such  another  tale  of  the  fox  and  the  hedgehog; 
the  first  whereof  being  stuck  fast  in  a  miry  bog, 
the  flies  came  swarming  about  him  and  almost 
sucked  out  all  his  blood;  the  latter  officiously 
offers  his  service  to  drive  them  away.  "No,^' 
says  the  fox,  ^'if  these  which  are  almost  glutted 
be  frighted  oflE,  there  will  come  a  new  hungry 
set  that  will  be  ten  times  more  greedy  and  devour- 
ing :  the  moral  of  this  he  meant  applicable  to 
the  people,  who,  if  they  had  such  magistrates 
removed  as  they  complained  of  for  extortion,  yet 
their  successors  would  certainly  be  worse. 

With  what  highest  advances  of  policy  could 
Sertorius  have  kept  the  barbarians  so  well  in  awe, 
as  by  a  white  hart,  which  he  pretended  Diana  had 
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presented  him,  and  which  brought  him  inteUigenoe 
of  all  his  enemies'  designs  ?  What  was  Ljcargos^s 
grand  argument  for  demonstrating  the  force  of 
education,  but  only  the  bringing  out  two  whelps 
of  the  same  bitch,  differently  brought  up,  and 
placing  before  them  a  dish  and  a  liye  hare;  the 
one  that  had  been  bred  to  hunting  ran  after  the 
game,  while  the  other,  whose  kennel  had  been  a 
kitchen,  presently  fell  a-licking  the  platter.  Thus 
the  before-mentioned  Sertorius  made  his  soldiers 
sensible  that  wit  and  contrivance  would  do  more 
than  bare  strength,  by  setting  a  couple  of  men 
to  the  plucking  of  two  horses'  tails;  the  firsts 
pulling  at  all  in  one  handful,  tugged  in  yain; 
while  the  other,  though  much  the  weaker,  snatch- 
ing off  one  by  one,  soon  performed  the  appointed 
task. 

Instances  of  like  nature  are  Minos  and  King 
Numa,  both  which  fooled,  the  people  into  obedience 
by  a  mere  cheat  and  juggle ;  the  first  by  pretending 
he  was  advised  by  Jupiter,  the  latter  by  making 
the  vulgar  believe  he  had  the  goddess  Egeria 
assistant  to  him  in  all  debates  and  transactions. 

Among  all  the  trophies  that,  for  tokens  of 
gratitude,  are  hung  upon  the  walls  and  ceilings 
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of  cliurclies,  you  shall  find  no  relics  presented  as 
a  memorandum  of  anyone  that  was  ever  cured 
of  folly,  or  had  been  made  one  dram  the  wiser. 
One  perhaps  after  shipwreck  got  safe  to  shore; 
another  recovered  when  he  had  been  run  through 
by  the  enemy ;  one,  when  all  his  fellow-soldiers  were 
killed  upon  the  spot — as  cunningly,  perhaps,  as 
cowardly — made  his  escape  from  the  firfd ;  another, 
while  he  was  hanging,  the  rope  broke,  and  so  he 
saved  his  neck,  and  renewed  his  license  for  prac- 
tising his  old  trade  of  thieving;  another  broke 
gaol  and  got  loose;  a  patient,  against  his  physi- 
cian's will,  recovered  of  a  dangerous  fever ;  another 
drank  poison  which,  putting  him  into  a  violent 
looseness,  did  his  body  more  good  than  hurt,  to 
the  great  grief  of  his  wife,  who  hoped  upon  the 
occasion  to  have  become  a  joyful  widow;  another 
had  his  waggon  overturned,  and  yet  none  of  his 
horses  lamed;  another  had  caught  a  grievous  fall, 
and  yet  recovered  of  his  bruises ;  another  had  been 
tampering  with  his  neighbour's  wife,  and  escaped 
very  narrowly  from  being  caught  by  the  enraged 
cuckold  in  the  very  act.  After  all  these  acknow- 
ledgments of  escapes  from  such  singular  dangers, 
there  is  none  (as   I   have  before  intimated)  that 
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rjatnm  thanks  for  being  freed  from  folly — ^folly 
being  so  sweet  and  luscioas  that  it  is  rather 
saed  for  as  a  happiness^  than  deprecated  as  a 
ponishment. 

Had  I  as  manj  tongaes  as  ArgoB*  eyes, 
Briareas'  hands,  thej  all  would  not  suffice 
Folly  in  all  her  shapes  t'  epitomise. 

The  presiding  genins  of  all  this  special  kind  of 
fooldom  down  to  and  including  Hndibras  was^ 
beyond  doubt, 

Babelais,  laughing  in  his  easy-chair. 

Pantagrnelism  was  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
and  just  as  the  heroic  age  was  written  down  in 
''The  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice/'  or  Shaks- 
pere's  ''  Troilus  and  Cressida/'  so  was  the  transcen- 
dentalism of  the  troubadours,  and  the  mystic  piety 
of  monks  and  nuns,  in  the  pages  of  Gargantua  and 
Pantagruel ;  so  were  the  pretensions  of  the  nascent 
Royal  Society  in  the  Hudibrastic  poem  of  "The 
Elephant  in  the  Moon/' 

What  can  be  more  thoroughly  to  our  point — ^that 
there  was  a  palpable  method  in  the  madness  even  of 
Rabelais — ^than  the  inscription  over  the  ideal  monas- 
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tery  of  tlie  Thelemites — so  called  becaase  the  rule 
was,  "  Do  what  thou  wilt  ?  "     It  ran : 

Here  enter  yon,  pore,  hqpest,  faiihf al,  true 
Expounders  of  the  Scriptnres  old  and  new, 
Whose  glosses  do  not  the  plain  tmth  disg^se, 
And  in  false  light  distract  and  blind  onr  eyes. 
Here  shall  ye  find  a  safe  and  warm  retreat 
When  error  beats  abont  and  spreads  her  net. 
Strange  doctrines  here  most  neither  reap  nor  sow, 
Bnt  Faith  and  Charity  together  grow. 


HOW  WOMEN    OBDINARILY   HAVE    THE    GREATEST 
LONGING   AFTER  THINGS    PROHIBITED. 

Truly,  qnoth  Ponocrates,  I  have  heard  it'related,  and  it  hath 
been  told  me  of  a  verity,  that  Pope  John  XXII.  passing  on  a 
day  throngh  the  Abbey  of  Toncherone,  was,  in  all  homility,  re- 
quired and  besought  by  the  abbess,  and  other  discreet  mothers  of 
the  said  convent,  to  gprant  them  an  indulgence,  by  means  whereof 
they  might  confess  themselyes  to  one  another,  alleging  that  relu 
gi4>us  women  were  subject  to  some  petty  secret  slips  and  imper- 
fections which  would  be  a  foul  and  burning  shame  for  them  to 
discover  and  reveal  to  man,  how  sacerdotal  however  their 
functions  might  be;  but  that  they  would  freelier,  more  fami- 
liarly, and  with  greater  cheerfulness,  open  to  each  other  their 
offences,  faults,  scrapes,  and  escapes,  under  the  seal  of  confession. 
"There  is  not  anything  for  you,"  said  the  Pope,  "fitting  for  you 
to  impetrate  of  me  which  I  would  not  most  willingly  condescend 
unto ;  but  I  find  one  inconvenience,  you  know.  Confessions  should 
he  hept  secret ;  and  you  women  are  not  able  to  do  so."  "  Ex- 
ceedingly well,"  quoth  they,  "  most  holy  father,  and  much  more 
closely  than  the  best  of  men."  The  holy  father  on  the  very  same 
day  gave  them  in  keeping  a  pretty  box,  wherein  he  purposely 
caused  a  little  linnet  to  be  put,  willing  them  very  gently  and 
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oautionslj  to  look  it  up  in  some  sore  and  hidden  place,  and 
promising  them  **hy  the  faith  of  a  Pope**  that  he  wonld  yield  to 
their  reqnest,  if  they  would  keep  seoret  what  was  enclosed  in  that 
deposited  box,  enjoining  them  withal  not  to  presmne  one  way  or 
other,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  go  about  the  opening  thereof,  under 
pain  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  censure — eternal  excommunica- 
tion. The  prohibition  was  no  sooner  made,  but  that  they  did 
all  of  them  boil  with  a  most  ardent  desire  to  know  and  see  what 
kind  of  thing  it  was  that  was  within  it ;  they  thought  it  long 
already  that  the  Pope  was  not  gone,  to  the  end  they  might  jointly 
with  more  leisure  and  ease  apply  themselves  to  the  box-opening 
curiosity.  The  holy  father,  after  he  had  given  them  his  benedic- 
tion, departed  and  withdrew  himself  to  the  pontifical  lodgings  of 
his  own  palace,  but  he  was  hardly  gone  three  steps  from  without 
the  gates  of  their  cloister,  when  the  good  ladies  throng^gly  and 
in  a  huddled  crowd,  pressing  hard  on  the  backs  of  one  another, 
ran  thrusting  and  shoving  who  should  bo  first  at  the  setting  open 
of  the  forbidden  box,  and  descrying  of  the  guod  latitat  within. 
On  the  very  next  day  thereafter  the  Pope  made  them  another 
visit,  of  full  design,  purpose,  and  intention  (as  they  imagined)  to 
dispatch  the  grant  of  their  sought  and  wished  for  indulgence ; 
bat  before  he  would  enter  into  a  chat  or  communing  with  them, 
he  commanded  the  casket  to  be  brought  unto  him ;  it  was  done  so 
accordingly,  but  by  your  leave  the  bird  was  no  more.  Then  was 
it  that  the  Pope  did  represent  to  their  maternities  how  hard  a 
matter  and  difficult  it  was  for  them  to  keep  secrets  revealed  to 
them  in  confession  unmanifested  to  the  ears  of  others ;  seeing 
that  for  a  space  of  four-and-twenty  hours  they  were  not  able  to 
lay  up  in  secret  a  box  which  he  had  highly  recommended  to  their 
discretion,  charge,  and  custody. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Babelaia  was  a 
great  teacher  as  well  as  a  consummate  professor  of 
the  art  of  fun.  We  may  indeed  be  thankful  that 
he  found  out  fun  was  more  in  his  line  than  physic 
or  divinity.     He  taught  men  in  the  vernacular,  for 
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fun  is  the  universal  language ;  only  unfortunately 
lie  had  not  hit  upon  the  harmless  kind  of  fun.  He 
is  like  his  own  Panurge,  or  spirit  of  mischief,  in 
more  respects  than  that  one  of  being  able  to  make 
an  address  in  thirteen  different  languages.  It  is  a 
pity  that  there  is  not  one  good  woman  or  one  good 
priest  in  his  books ;  greater  pity  still  that  their 
pages  are  defaced  with  indecency  far  beyond  the 
fashion  of  his  age  and  nation,  neither  of  which  was 
squeamish. 

The  same  count  appears,  no  doubt,  in  the  in- 
dictment against  Hudibras,  but  not  to  the  same 
degree.  Butler  is  broad,  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  he 
can  be  funny  without  overstepping  the  boundary- 
line.  "  The  Elephant  in  the  Moon  "  is  legitimate 
burlesque,  and  the  contest  of  those  lunar  inhabit- 
ants the  Subvolvani  and  the  Privolvani  is  as  funny 
as  the  Big-end  and  Little-end  people  in  Lilliput. 

May  not  the  denouement  be  taken  to  heart  by 
more  than  one  boat-load  in  our  contemporary  ship 
of  fools  ?  When  the  ridiculous  mousd  is  discovered 
as  the  simple  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  Butler 
moralises : 

Bnt  when  they  had  unscrewed  the  glass,. 
To  find  ont  where  the  impostor  was, 
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And  saw  the  moose  that,  by  mishap, 
Had  made  the  telescope  a  tiap, 
Amazed,  confounded,  and  afflicted 
To  be  so  openly  conyicted, 
Immediately  they  got  them  gone 
With  this  discovery  alone : 

That  those  who  greedily  pnrsae 
Things  wonderfol  instead  of  trae, 
That  in  their  speculations  choose 
To  make  discoreries  strange  news, 
And  natural  history  a  gazette 
Of  tales  stupendous  and  f  ar.f  et, 
Hold  no  truth  worthy  to  be  known 
That  is  not  huge  and  orergrown, 
And  explicate  appearances 
Not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  please, 
In  vain  strive  nature  to  suborn. 
And  for  their  pains  are  paid  with  scorn. 
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THE  FALSTAFF  TETRALOGY. 

When  the  classic  ancients^  as  Coleridge  calls  them^ 
went  in  for  a  theatrical  representation^  they  were 
determined  to  have  enongh  of  it.  To  the  tragic 
trilogy  they  appended  the  satyric  drama^  which 
made  altogether  a  tetralogy — a  kind  of  three 
courses  and  a  dessert ;  and  in  the  four  plays  con- 
taining the  history  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  we  haye  a 
tetralogy  which  admirably  serves  our  purpose  as  an 
illustration  of  Shaksperian  Fun.  The  '^Famous 
Victories"  no  doubt  formed  the  source  for  the  trilogy 
of  Prince  Hal^  comprising  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  Henry  IV.  and  also  the  chronicle-play  of 
Henry  V. ;  while  the  ''Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,*' 
written,  it  is   said^  at   the   command    of    Queen 

Elizabeth,  to  exhibit  her  favourite  knight,  Sir  John 

F  2 
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Falstaff,  in  love,  exactly  fills  tie  place  of  the 
satyric  drama,  or  comic  afterpiece,  in  the  old 
classical  series  of  four  plays. 

In    adapting    Professor    Dowden's    admirable 
Shakspere    Primer   for  the   purpose  of   scholastic 
lecture-lessons,  the  author  has  found  something  like 
a  chrestomathy  necessary  ;  and  nothing  of  the  pur- 
pose being  ready  to  hand,  he  has  been  driven  to 
construct  one  for  himself.  *    Slightly  toning  down 
the  broad  humour  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  according 
to  the  different  standard  of  taste  in  the  Elizabethan 
and  Victorian  age  respectively,  he  finds  that  the 
pages   in  his   Shakspere  chrestomathy  which  deal 
with  the  fat  knight's  humour  serve  admirably  the 
purpose  of  the  present  volume.     Commencing  with 
the  first  part  of  Henry  IV.,  we  have,  as  our  earliest 
specimen  of  Falstaffian  fun,  the  celebrated 


HATCHING  OF  THE  HOAX. 

[In  the  folio  of  1623  the  oompanions  of  Sir  John  and 
the  Prince  are  described  by  the  happy  term  of  ''Irregnlar 
Hnmonrists."] 

Scene  :  London — An  a/pcurimenb  of  the  Prince's. 

Enter  the  Pbinob  or  Wales  and  Falstaff. 
Fal  Now,  Hal,  what  time  of  day  is  it,  lad  ? 
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Prinee.  Thou  art  so  fat-witted,  with  drinking  of  old  sack  and 
anbnttoning  thee  after  snpper  and  sleeping  npon  benches  after 
noon,  that  thon  hast  forgotten  to  demand  that  truly  which  thou 
wonldst  tmly  know.  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  time  of  the 
day  ?  Unless  hours  were  onps  of  sack  and  minutes  capons  I  see 
no  reason  why  thou  shooldst  be  so  superflaous  to  demand  the 
time  of  the  day, 

Fal.  Indeed,  you  come  near  me  now,  Hal ;  for  we  that  take 
purses  gQ  by  the  moon  and  the  seren  stars,  and  not  by 
FhcebuB,  he,  "  that  wandering  knight  so  fair."  And,  I  prithee, 
sweet  wag,  when  thou  art  king,  as,  God  saye  thy  grace  (majesty 
I  should  say,  for  g^race  thou  wilt  have  none) — 

Prince,  What,  none  ? 

Fal.  No,  by  my  troth,  not  so  mach  as  will  serve  to  be  prologue 
to  an  egg  and  butter. 

Prince,  Well,  how  then  ?  come,  roundly,  ronndly. 

Fed.  Marry,  then,  sweet  wag,  when  thou  art  king,  let  not  us 
that  are  squires  of  the  night's  body  be  called  thieves  of  the  day's 
beauty:  let  us  be  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade, 
minions  of  the  moon ;  and  let  men  say  we  be  men  of  good  govern- 
ment,  being  governed,  as  the  sea  is,  by  our  noble  and'  chaste 
mistress  the  moon,  imder  whose  countenance  we  steal. 

Prince.  Thou  sayest  well,  and  it  holds  well  too;  for  the 
fortune  of  us  that  are  the  moon's  meh  doth  ebb  and  flow  like  the 
sea,  being  governed,  as  the  sea  is,  by  the  moon.  As,  for  proof, 
now  :  a  purse  of  gold  most  resolutely  snatched  on  Monday  night 
and  most  dissolutely  spent  on  Tuesday  morning ;  got  with  swear- 
ing "  Lay  by  "  and  spent  with  crying  *'  Bring  in ; "  now  in  as  low 
an  ebb  as  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  by  and  by  in  as  high  a  flow 
as  the  ridge  of  the  gallows. 

Fal,  By  the  Lord,  thou  sayest  true,  lad.  And  is  not  my 
hostess  of  the  tavern  a  most  sweet  woman  ? 

Prince,  As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad  of  the  castle.  And 
is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  most  sweet  robe  of  durance  P 

FcU.  How  now,  how  now,  mad  wag  I  what,  in  thy  quips  and 
thy  quiddities  ?  what  a  plague  have  I  to  do  with  a  buff  jerkin  ? 

Prince,  Why,  what  have  I  to  do  with  my  hostess  of  the 
iavemP 
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FcU.  Well,  thoa  hast  called  ber  to  a  reokoniiig  many  a  time 
and  oft. 

Prince.  Did  I  erer  call  for  thee  to  pay  thy  part  ? 

Fal,  No ;  I'll  gire  thee  thy  due,  thoa  hast  paid  all  there. 

PriTies.  Yea,  and  elsewhere,  so  far  as  my  coin  would  stretoh ; 
and  where  it  would  not,  I  have  used  my  credit. 

Fed,  Yea,  and  so  used  it  that,  were  it  not  here  apparent  that 
thoa  art  heir  apparent — Bat,  I  prithee,  sweet  wag,  shall  there  be 
gallows  standing  in  England  when  thoa  art  king  ?  and  resolntion 
thos  fobbed  as  it  is  with  the  rasty  carb  of  old  father  antic  the 
law  ?     Do  not  thoa,  when  thoa  art  king,  hang  a  thief. 

Ptince.  No ;  thoa  shalt. 

Fal.  Shall  I  ?    O  rare  I    I'll  be  a  brare  judge. 

Prince.  Thoa  judgest  false  already :  I  mean,  thoa  shalt  have 
the  hanging  of  the  thieves  and  so  become  a  rare  hangman. 

Fed.  Well,  Hal,  well;  and  in  some  sort  it  jumps  with  my 
hamoor  as  well  as  waiting  in  the  coort,  I  can  tell  yoa. 

Prince.  For  obtaining  of  salts  ? 

Fal.  Yea,  for  obtaining  of  salts,  whereof  the  hangman  hath  no 
lean  wardrobe.  'Sblood,  I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gib  cat  or  & 
lagged  bear. 

Prince.  Or  an  old  lion,  or  a  lover's  late. 

Fal.  Yea,  or  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe. 

Prince.  What  sayest  thoa  to  a  hare,  or  the  melancholy  of 
Moor-ditch  P 

Fal.  Then  hast  the  most  ansavoary  similes ;  and  art  indeed  the 
most  comparative,  rascalliest,  sweet  yoang  prince.  Bat,  Hal,  I 
prithee,  troable  me  no  more  with  vanity.  I  would  thoa  and  I 
knew  where  a  commodity  of  good  names  were  to  be  bought.  An 
old  lord  of  the  conncil  rated  me  the  other  day  in  the  street  about 
you,  sir,  bat  I  marked  him  not ;  and  yet  he  talked  very  wisely, 
but  I  regarded  him  not;  and  yet  he  talked  wisely,  and  in  tlie 
street  too. 

Prince.  Thoa  didst  well ;  for  wisdom  cries  oat  in  the  streets, 
and  no  man  regards  it. 

Fal.  0,  then  hast  wonderfol  iteration  and  art  indeed  able  to 
corrupt  a  saint.  Thou  hast  done  much  harm  upon  me,  Hal ;  God 
forgive  thee  for  it !    Before  I  knew  thee,  Hal,  I  knew  nothing^ ; 
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and  now  am  I,  if  a  man  Bhonld  speak  truly,  little  better  than  one 
of  the  wicked.    I  must  give  oyer  this  life,  and  I  will  give  it  over 
by  the  Lord,  an  I  do  not,  I  am  a  villain ;  I'll  be  lost  for  never  a 
king's  son  in  Christendom. 

Frvncs.  Where  shaU  we  take  a  purse  to-morrow,  Jack  P 

Fal,  'Zounds,  where  thou  wilt,  lad;  I'll  make  one;  an  I  do 
not,  call  me  a  villain  and  baffle  me. 

Frvnce,  I  see  a  g^ood  amendment  of  life  in  thee ;  &om  praying 
to  pnrse-taking. 

JPaZ.  Why,  Hal,  'tis  my  vocation,  Hal;  'tis  no  sin  for  a  man  to 
labour  in  his  vocation. 

Bnter  FoiNs. 

PovM.  Now  shall  we  know  if  Gadshill  have  set  a  match.  O, 
if  men  were  to  be  saved  by  merit,  what  hole  were  hot  enongh  for 
him  ?  This  is  the  most  omnipotent  villain  that  ever  cried 
*'  Stand  "  to  a  true  man. 

Prince.  Good-morrow,  Ned. 

Foins,  GK>od-morrow,  sweet  Hal.  What  says  Monsienr  Be- 
morse  ?  what  says  Sir  John  Sack  and  Sugar  ?  Bnt,  my  lads,  my 
lads,  to-morrow  morning,  by  four  o'clock,  early  at  Gadshill !  there 
are  pilgrims  going  to  Canterbnry  with  rich  offerings,  and  traders 
riding  to  London  with  fat  purses :  I  have  vizards  for  you  all ; 
you  have  horses  for  yourselves;  Gadshill  lies  to-night  in 
Bochester :  I  have  bespoke  supper  to-morrow  night  in  East- 
cheap :  we  may  do  it  as  secure  as  sleep.  If  you  will  go,  I  will 
stuff  your  purses  fuU  of  crowns ;  if  you  will  not,  tarzy  at  home 
and  be  hang^. 

Fal,  Hear  ye,  Yedward ;  if  I  tarzy  at  home  and  go  not,  I'll 
hang  you  for  going. 

Foina.  You  will,  chops  ? 

Fal.  Hal,  wilt  thou  make  one  ? 

FrvMe,  Who,  I  rob  ?  la  thief  ?  not  I,  by  my  faith* 

Fal.  There's  neither  honesty,  manhood,  nor  good  fellowship 
in  thee,  nor  thou  camest  not  of  the  blood  royal,  if  thou  darest  not 
stand  for  ten  shilling^. 

FrincB.  Well,  then,  once  in  my  days  I'll  be  a  madcap. 

Fal.  Why,  that's  well  said. 
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Prinee.  Well,  oome  what  will,  Til  tarry  at  home. 

Fal,  By  the  Lord,  I'll  be  a  traitor  then,  when  thou  art  king. 

Prince.  I  oare  not. 

Pains*  Sir  John,  I  prithee,  leaye  the  prince  and  me  alone ;  I 
will  lay  him  down  such  reasons  for  this  adyentnre  that  he  shall 
go. 

Fal.  Well,  God  give  thee  the  spirit  of  persaasion  and  him  the 
ears  of  profiting,  that  what  thou  speakest  may  move  and  what  he 
hears  may  be  believed,  that  the  trae  prince  may,  for  recreation 
sake,  prove  a  false  thief ;  for  the  poor  abases  of  the  time  want 
conntenanoe.    Farewell ;  yon  shall  find  me  in  Eastoheap. 

Prince.  Farewell,  thon  latter  spring !  farewell,  All-hallown 
snmmer!  [Exit  Faustafw. 

Poina.  Now,  my  good  sweet  honey  lord,  ride  with  ns  to-morrow^ 
I  hare  a  jest  to  execute  that  I  cannot  manage  alone.  Falstal^ 
Bardolph,  Feto,  and  Gadshill  shall  rob  those  men  that  we  have 
already  waylaid ;  yourself  and  I  will  not  be  there ;  and  when  they 
have  the  booty,  if  yon  and  I  do  not  rob  them,  cnt  this  head  off 
from  my  shoulders. 

Prince.  How  shall  we  part  with  them  in  setting  forth  ? 

Poine.  Why,  we  will  set  forth  before  or  after  them,  and 
appomt  them  a  place  of  meeting,  wherein  it  is  at  our  pleasure  to 
fail,  and  then  will  they  adventure  upon  the  exploit  themselves; 
which  they  shall  have  no  sooner  achieved,  but  we'll  set  upon  them. 

Prince.  Yea,  but  'tis  like  that  they  wiU  know  us  by  our  hoaee, 
by  our  habits,  and  by  every  other  appointment,  to  be  ourselves. 

Poins.  Tut !  our  horses  they  shall  not  see :  I'U  tie  them  in 
the  wood ;  our  vizards  we  will  change  after  we  leave  them  :  and 
sirrah,  I  have  cases  of  buckram  for  the  nonce,  to  mask  our 
noted  outward  garments. 

Prince.  Yea,  but  I  doubt  they  will  be  too  hard  for  us. 

Poins.  Well,  for  two  of  them,  I  know  them  to  be  as  true-bred 
cowards  as  ever  turned  back;  and  for  the  third,  if  he  fight 
longer  than  he  sees  reason,  I'll  forswear  arms.  The  virtue  of 
this  jest  will  be,  the  incomprehensible  lies  that  this  same  fat 
rogue  will  tell  us  when  we  meet  at  supper :  how  thirty,  at  least, 
he  fought  with ;  what  wards,  what  blows,  what  extremities  he 
endured ;  and  in  the  reproof  of  this  lies  the  jest. 
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Prince.  Well,  Til  g^  with  thee :  provide  ns  all  things  neoessary 
iuad  meet  me  to-morrow  night  in  Eastcheap;  there  I'll  sup. 
Farewell. 

Poina,  Farewell,  my  lord.  [^Exit. 

Prince,  I  know  yon  all,  and  will  awhile  nphold 
The  nnyokefl  hnmonr  of  your  idleness  : 
Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun. 
Who  doth  permit  the  base  oontagpions  clouds 
To  smother  np  his  beanty  from  the  world, 
That,  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself, 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wonder'd  at» 
By  breaking  throngh  the  foal  and  ugly  mists 
Of  raponrs  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him. 
If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays. 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedions  as  to  work ; 
But  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish'd  for  oome 
And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents. 
So,  when  this  loose  behaviour  I  throw  off 
And  pay  the  debt  I  never  promised, 
By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 
By  so  mnoh  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes ; 
And  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  gpronnd, 
Hy  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault, 
Shall  show  more  goodly  and  attract  more  eyes 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off. 
I'll  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill ; 
Bedeeming  time  when  men  think  least  I  will. 

Then    come 

THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  HOAX. 

ScKNB — The  Boar's-Head  Tcuvem,  Eastcheap, 

The  Prince  cmd  Poins. 

Enter  to  them  Falstaff,  Gadshill,  Babdolph,  and  Peto  ;  Francis 

following  with  wine. 

Poins.  Welcome,  Jack ;  where  hast  thou  been  ? 

Fal.  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a  vengeance  too ! 
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marry,  and  amen !  Give  me  a  onp  of  sack,  boy.  Ere  I  lead  Una 
life  long,  I'll  sew  nether  stocks  and  mend  them  and  foot  them 
too.  A  plagae  of  all  cowards !  Give  me  a  cnp  of  sack,  rog^e. 
Is  there  no  virtae  extant  P  [He  drinks. 

Prince.  Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of  bntter  ? 
pitif  nl-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the  sweet  tale  of  the  son's ! 
if  thou  didst,  then  behold  that  compound. 

Fal,  You  rog^e,  here's  lime  in  this  sack  too :  there  is  nothing^ 
bnt  rognerj  to  be  found  in  villanons  man :  yet  a  coward  is  worse 
than  a  cap  of  sack  with  lime  in  it.  A  villanons  coward!  Gk>  thy 
ways,  old  Jack ;  die  when  then  wilt,  if  manhood,  good  manhood, 
be  not  forgot  npon  the  face  of  the  earth,  then  am  I  a  shotten 
herring.  There  live  not  three  good  men  nnhang^  in  England  ; 
and  one  of  them  is  fat  and  grows  old :  God  help  the  while !  a  bad 
world,  I  say.  I  wonld  I  were  a  weaver ;  I  coold  sing  psalms  or 
any  thing.    A  plagne  of  all  cowards,  I  say  still. 

Prince.  How  now,  wool-sack !  what  matter  yon  ? 

Fal.  A  king's  son !  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of  thy  kingdom 
with  a  dagger  of  lath,  and  drive  all  thy  snbjeots  afore  thee  like  a 
flock  of  wild  geese,  I'll  never  wear  hair  on  my  face  more.  Yon 
Prince  of  Wales ! 

Prince.  Why,  yoa  horrid  ronnd  man,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Fal.  Are  not  yon  a  coward?  answer  me  to  that:  and  Poins 
there? 

Poins.  Zounds,  ye  fat  carcase,  an  ye  call  me  coward,  I'll  stab 
thee. 

FaZ.  I  call  thee  coward!  I'll  see  thee  hanged  ere  I  call  thee 
coward :  bnt  I  wonld  give  a  thousand  pound  I  could  run  as  fast 
as  thou  canst.  You  are  straight  enough  in  the  shoulders,  yoa 
care  not  who  sees  your  back :  call  you  that  backing  your  friends  ? 
A  plague  upon  such  backing !  give  me  them  that  will  face  me. 
Give  me  a  cup  of  sack :  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  drunk  to-day. 

Prince.  O  villain !  thy  lips  are  scarce  wiped  since  thon 
drunkest  last. 

Fal.  All's  one  for  that.  [He  drinks.']  A  plagne  of  all  oowards^ 
still  say  I. 

Prince.  What's  the  matter  ? 
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Fed.  What's  the  matter !  there  be  four  of  as  here  have  ta'en  a 
thonsand  pound  this  day  morning. 

Prince,  Where  is  it,  Jack  ?  where  is  it  ? 

FaL  Where  is  it !  taken  from  ns  it  is :  a  hondred  upon  poor 
four  of  ns. 

Prince.  What,  a  hnndred,  man  ? 

Fal.  I  am  a  rogae,  if  I  were  not  at  half-sword  with  a  dozen  of 
them  two  honrs  together,  I  hare  'scaped  by  miracle.  I  am 
eight  times  thmst  through  the  donblet,  four  through  the  hose ; 
my  bnckler  ont  through  and  through ;  my  sword  hacked  like  a 
hand-saw — ecoe  sig^um!  I  never  dealt  better  since  I  was  a 
man:  all  would  not  do.  A  plague  of  all  cowards!  Let  them 
speak :  if  they  speak  more  or  less  than  truth,  they  are  yillains 
and  the  sons  of  darkness. 

Prince.  Speak,  sirs ;  how  was  it  ? 

Oade.  We  four  set  upon  some  dozen — 

Fal.  Sixteen  at  least,  my  lord. 

Oade.  And  bound  them. 

Peto.  No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 

Fal.  Yon  rogue,  they  were  bound,  every  man  of  them ;  or  I 
am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebrew  Jew. 

Oade.  As  we  were  sharing,  some  six  or  seven  fresh  men  set 
upon  us — 

Fal.  And  unbound  the  rest,  and  then  come  in  the  other. 

Prince.  What,  fought  you  with  them  all  P 

Fal.  All !  I  know  not  what  you  call  all ;  but  if  I  fought  not 
with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radish :  if  there  were  not  two 
or  three  and  fifty  upon  poor  old  Jack,  then  am  I  no  two-legged 
creature. 

Prince.  Fray  Grod  you  have  not  murdered  some  of  them. 

FaL  Nay,  that's  past  praying  for:  I  have  peppered  two  of 
them ;  two  I  am  sure  I  have  paid,  two  rogues  in  buckram  suits. 
I  tell  thee  what,  Hal,  if  I  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit  in  my  face,  call  me 
horse.  Thou  knowest  my  old  ward ;  here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore 
my  point.    Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me — 

Prince.  What,  four  ?  thou  saidst  but  two  even  now. 

Fal.  Four,  Hal ;  I  told  thee  four. 
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Poina.  Ajf  ay,  he  said  f oor. 

Fal.  These  four  came  all  a-front,  and  mainly  thrust  at  me. 
I  made  me  no  more  ado  but  took  all  their  seven  points  in  mj 
target,  thus. 

Prince.  Seven  ?  why,  there  were  but  fonr  even  now. 

Fal.  In  bnckram  P 

Poitvs.  Ay,  four,  in  bnckram  snits. 

Fal.  Seven,  by  these  hilts,  or  I  am  a  villain  else. 

Prince.  Prithee,  let  him  alone ;  we  shall  have  more  anon. 

Fal,  Dost  thon  hear  me,  Hal  ? 

Prince.  Ay,  and  mark  thee  too.  Jack. 

Fal.  Do  so,  for  it  is  worth  the  listening  to.  These  nine  in 
bnckram  that  I  told  thee  of — 

Prince.  So,  two  more  already. 

Fal.  Their  points  being  broken, — 

Poins.  Down  fell  their  hose. 

Fal.  Began  to  give  me  gronnd :  bnt  I  followed  me  close,  came 
in  foot  and  hand ;  and  with  a  thought  seven  of  the  eleven  I  paid. 

Prince.  O  monstrous !  eleven  bnckram  men  grown  out  of  two. 

Fal.  Bnt,  as  ill-lnok  would  have  it,  three  misbegotten  knaves 
in  Kendal  green  came  at  my  back  and  let  drive  at  me ;  for  it  was 
so  dark,  Hal,  that  thon  conldst  not  see  thy  hand. 

Prince.  These  lies  are  like  their  father  that  begets  them; 
gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable. 

Fal.  What,  art  thon  mad  ?  art  thon  mad  ?  is  not  the  truth 
the  tmth  P 

Prince.  Why,  how  conldst  thon  know  these  men  in  Kendal 
green,  when  it  was  so  dark  thon  conldst  not  see  thy  hand  P  come, 
tell  US  your  reason :  what  sayest  thon  to  this  P 

Poins.  Come,  your  reason,  Jack,  yonr  reason. 

Fal.  What,  npon  compulsion  P  Zounds,  an  I  were  at  the 
strappado,  or  all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I  would  not  tell  you  on 
compulsion.  Give  you  a  reason  on  compulsion !  if  reasons  were 
as  plentiful  as  blackberries,  I  would  give  no  man  a  reason  upon 
compulsion,  I. 

Prince.  I'll  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  sin;  this  sangfuine 
coward,  this  horse-back-breaker,  this  huge  hill  of  flesh — 

Fal.  'S  blood,  you  starveling,  you  elf -skin,  you  dried  neat's 
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tongaei  yoa  stock-fish !  0  for  breath  to  ntter  what  is  like  thee ! 
70a  tailor's-jard,  you  sheath,  you  bow-oase,  you  yile  standing, 
tnok — 

Prince.  Well,  breathe  awhile,  and  then  to  it  again :  and  when 
then  hast  tired  thyself  in  base  comparisons,  hear  me  speak  bnt 
this. 

Poins.  Mark,  Jack. 

Prince.  We  two  saw  yon  fonr  set  on  four  and  bound  them, 
and  were  masters  of  their  wealth.  Msurk  now,  how  a  plain  tale 
shall  put  you  down.  Then  did  we  two  set  on  you  four;  and, 
with  a  word,  out-faced  you  from  your  prize,  and  have  it;  yea, 
and  can  show  it  you  here  in  the  house :  and,  Falstaff,  yon  carried 
your  self  away  as  nimbly,  with  as  quick  dexterity,  and  roared  for 
mercy  and  still  run  and  roared,  as  ever  I  heard  bull-calf.  What 
a  slave  art  thou,  to  hack  thy  sword  as  thou  hast  done,  and  then 
say  it  was  in  fight  I  What  trick,  what  device,  what  starting-hole, 
canst  thou  now  find  out  to  hide  thee  from  this  open  and  apparent 
shame? 

Poins.  Gome,  let's  hear,  Jack ;  what  trick  hast  thou  now  ? 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye  as  well  as  he  that  made  ye. 
Why,  hear  you,  my  masters ;  was  it  for  me  to  kill  the  heir-ap- 
parent  ?  should  I  turn  upon  the  true  prince  ?  why,  thou  knowest 
I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules;  but  beware  instinct:  the  lion  will 
not  touch  the  true  prince.  Instinct  is  a  g^at  matter ;  I  was  now 
a  coward  on  instinct.  I  shall  think  the  better  of  myself  and  thee 
during  my  life ;  I  for  a  valiant  lion,  and  thou  for  a  true  prince. 
But,  lads,  I  am  glad  you  have  the  money.  Hostess,  clap  to  the 
doors:  watch  to-night,  pray  to-morrow.  Grallants,  lads,  boys, 
hearts  of  gold,  all  the  titles  of  good  fellowship  come  to  you! 
What,  shall  we  be  merry  ?  shall  we  have  a  play  extempore  P 

Prince.  Content;  and  the  argument  shall  be  thy  running 
away. 

Fal.  Ah,  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lovest  me ! 
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Surely  the  very  essence  of  fun  is  comprised  ia 


FALSTAPFS  PATERNAL  LEGTUBE. 

Fal.  Well,  thou  wilt  be  horribly  chid  to-morrow  when  thou 
comest  to  thy  father ;  if  thon  love  me  praotiae  an  answer. 

Prince.  Do  thon  stand  for  mj  father,  and  examine  me  npon 
the  particulars  of  mj  life. 

Fal.  Shall  IP  content;  this  chair  shall  be  my  state,  thid 
dagg^  my  sceptre,  and  this  cushion  my  crown. 

Prince.  Thy  state  is  taken  for  a  joined-stool,  thy  golden 
sceptre  for  a  leaden  dagger,  and  thy  precious  rich  crown  for  a 
pitiful  bald  crown  I 

Fal.  Well,  an  the  fire  of  grace  be  not  quite  out  of  thee,  now 
shalt  thou  be  moyed.  Gire  me  a  cup  of  sack  to  make  my  eyea 
look  red,  that  it  may  be  thought  I  have  wept ;  for  I  must  speak  in 
passion,  and  I  will  do  it  in  Eling  Gambyses'  vein. 

Prince.  Well,  here  is  my  leg. 

Fal.  And  here  is  my  speech.     Stand  aside,  nobility. 

Hostess.  O,  this  is  excellent  sport,  i'faith ! 

Fal.  Weep  not,  sweet  queen :  for  trickling  tears  are  vain. 

Host.  O,  the  father,  how  he  holds  his  countenance ! 

Fal,  For  Heaven's  sake,  lords,  conyey  my  tristful  queen ; 
For  tears  do  stop  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes. 

Host.  0,  he  doth  it  as  like  one  qf  these  players  as  erer  I  see ! 

Fal.  Peace,  good  pint-pot ;  peace,  good  tickle-brain.  Harry, 
I  do  not  only  marvel  where  thou  spendest  thy  time,  but  also  how 
thou  art  accompanied ;  for  though  the  camomile,  the  more  it  is 
trodden  on  the  faster  it  grows,  yet  youth,  the  more  it  is  wasted 
the  sooner  it  wears.  That  thou  art  my  son,  I  have  partly  thy 
mother's  word,  partly  my  own  opinion,  but  chiefly  a  villanooa 
trick  of  thine  eye  and  a  foolish  hanging  of  thy  nether  lip,  that 
doth  warrant  me.  If  then  thou  be  son  of  me,  here  lies  the  point : 
why,  being  son  to  me,  art  thou  so  pointed  at  ?  Shall  the  blessed 
sun  of  heaven  prove  a  mioher  and  eat  blackberries  ?  a  question 
not  to  be  asked.    Shall  the  son  of  England  prove  a  thief  and  take 
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imrseB  P  a  question  to  be  asked.  There  is  a  thing,  Hany,  which 
thou  hast  often  heard  of  and  it  is  Ixiown  to  manj  in  our  land  bj 
the  name  of  pitch ;  this  pitch,  as  ancient  writers  do  report,  doth 
defile  ;  so  doth  the  company  thou  keepest ;  for,  Hany,  now  I  do 
not  speak  to  thee  in  drink  but  in  tears,  not  in  pleasure  but  in 
passion,  not  in  [words  only,  but  in  woes  also ;  and  yet  there  is  a 
firtuous  man  whom  I  haye  often  noted  in  thy  company,  but  I 
know  not  his  name. 

Ptince,  What  manner  of  man,  an  it  like  your  majesty  ? 

Fal.  A  goodly  portly  man,  i'faith,  and  a  corpulent;  of  a 
cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye  and  a  most  noble  carriage ;  and,  as 
I  think,  his  age  some  fifty,  or,  by'r  lady,  inclining  to  three  score ; 
and  now  I  remember  me,  his  name  is  Falstafl ;  if  that  man  should 
be  lewdly  given,  he  deceiveth  me ;  for,  Harry,  I  see  virtue  in  his 
looks.  If  then  the  tree  may  be  known  by  the  fruit,  as  the  fruit 
by  the  tree,  then,  peremptorily  I  speak  it,  there  is  virtue  in  that 
Falstaff ;  him  keep  with,  the  rest  banish.  And  tell  me  now,  thou 
naughty  varlet,  tell  me,  where  hast  thou  been  this  month  P 

Frvnce.  Dost  thou  speak  like  a  king  ?  Do  thou  stand  for  me, 
and  I*U  play  my  father. 

Fal,  Depose  me  ?  if  thou  dost  it  half  so  gravely,  so  majesti- 
cally, both  in  word  and  matter,  hang  me  up  the  heels  for  a  rabbit- 
sucker  or  a  poulter^s  hare. 

Pri/Mi^.  Well,  here  I  am  set. 

Fal*  And  here  I  stand;  judge,  my  masters. 

Frince.  Now,  Harry,  whence  come  you  ? 

FaL  My  noble  lord,  from  Eastcheap. 

Frince,  The  complaints  I  hear  of  thee  are  grievous. 

Fal,  'Sblood,  my  lord,  they  are  false  :  nay,  I'll  tickle  ye  for  a 
young  prince,  i'&uth. 

Frinee,  Swearest  thou,  xmgracious  boy  ?  henceforth  ne'er  look 
on  me.  Thou  art  violently  carried  away  from  grace :  there  is 
a  demon  haunts  thee  in  the  likeness  of  an  old  fat  man ;  a  tun  of 
man  is  thy  companion.  Why  dost  thou  converse  with  that  trunk 
of  humours,  that  swollen  parcel  of  dropsies,  that  huge  bombard  of 
sack,  that  stuffed  cloak-bag,  that  roasted  Manningtree  oz  with 
the  pudding  in  him,  that  reverend  vice,  that  grey  iniquity,  that 
father  ruffian,  that  vanity  in  years  P    Wherein  is  he  good,  but  to 
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tMte  nek  and  dzink  it  ?  wbereiii  neat  and  deanly,  bai  to 
a  capon  and  eat  it  ?  whereiii  csamiiiig,  but  in  craft  ?  wfaarein  craftj, 
bat  in  yiUany?  whernn  TiUaDooay  but  in  all  thi^ga?  wberein 
worthy,  but  in  nothing  ? 

FaL  I  wonld  joor  giaoe  wovikl  take  me  with  7011;  whom 
means  jonr  grace  ? 

PrincA,  That  TJUanons  abominable  miriaadur  of  youth,  gaUatafl^ 
that  old  ^ddte-beazded  Satan. 

FaL  My  h»d,  the  man  I  know. 

Prince.  I  know  thon  dost. 

FaL  Bat  to  say  I  know  more  harm  in  him  than  in  myself  were 
to  say  more  than  I  know.  That  he  is  old,  the  more  the  pity,  his 
white  hairs  do  witness  it ;  bat  that  he  is,  saying  yoor  rsYerenoe, 
a  sinner,  that  I  ntterly  deny.  If  sack  and  sogar  be  a  &alt,  God 
help  the  wicked!  if  to  be  old  and  meiiy  be  a  sin,  then  many  an 
old  host  that  I  know  is  lost :  if  to  be  fat  be  to  be  hated,  then 
Pharaoh's  lean  kine  are  to  be  loved.  No,  my  good  lord ;  banish 
Pete,  banish  Bardolpb,  banish  Poins ;  bat  for  sweet  Jack  Falstafit, 
kind  Jack  Falstaff,  true  Jack  Falstaff,  valiant  Jack  Falstaff,  and 
therefore  more  valiant,  being,  as  he  is,  old  Jack  Falstaff,  banish 
not  him  thy  Harry's  company,  banish  not  him  thy  Hany's  com. 
pany ;  banish  plnmp  Jack,  and  banish  all  the  world. 

Prince.  I  do,  I  wilL  [A  knocking  heard. 

{Exewnt  Hostess,  Francis,  and  Bardolph. 


BABDOLPH'S  NOSS. 

ScsNi — Eastclieap.     Tlie  Boards-Head  Tavern. 

Enter  Falstajf  and  Basdolfh. 

FaL  Bardolph,  am  I  not  &llen  away  vilely  since  this  last 
action  ?  do  I  not  bate  ?  do  I  not  dwindle  ?  Why,  my  skin  hangs 
about  me  like  an  old  lady's  loose  g^wn ;  I  am  withered  like  an 
old  apple-john.  Well,  I'll  repent,  and  that  suddenly,  while  I  am 
in  some  liking ;  I  shall  be  oat  of  heart  shortly,  and  then  I  shall 
have  no  strength  to  repent.    An  I  have  not  forgotten  what  the 
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inside  of  a  ohnrch  is  made  of,  I  am  a  pepperoom,  a  brewer's  horse  ; 
the  inside  of  a  chorch!  Company,  yillanoos  company^  hath  been 
the  sp6il  of  me. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  yon  are  so  fretful,  jon  cannot  live  long. 

FaZ,  Why,  there  it  is ;  come  sing  me  a  song ;  make  me  merry. 
I  was  as  lirtaonsly  given  as  a  gentleman  need  to  be ;  virtnons 
enough ;  swore  little ;  diced  not  above  seven  times  a  week ;  went 
to  a  tavern  not  above  once  in  a  quarter— of  an  hoar ;  paid  money 
that  I  borrowed,  three  or  foor  times;  lived  well  and  in  good 
compass:  and  now  I  live  oat  of  all  order,  oat  of  all  compass. 

Bard.  Why,  yon  are  so  fat,  Sir  John,  that  yon  mast  needs  be 
out  of  all  compass,  out  of  all  reasonable  compass.  Sir  John. 

Fal.  Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  I'll  amend  my  life :  thou 
art  our  admiral,  thou  bearest  the  lantern  in  the  poop,  but  'tis  in 
the  nose  of  thee ;  thou  art  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Lamp. 

Bard.  Why,  Sir  John,  my  face  does  you  no  harm. 

Fal.  No,  I'll  be  sworn ;  I  make  as  g^d  use  of  it  as  many  a 
man  doth  of  a  Death's-head  or  a  memento  mori :  I  never  see  thy 
face  but  I  think  upon  hell-fire  and  Dives  that  lived  in  purple ;  for 
there  he  is  in  his  robes,  burning,  burning.  If  thou  wert  anyway 
given  to  virtue,  I  would  swear  by  thy  face ;  my  oath  should  be 
**  By  this  fire,  that's  GM's  angel :"  but  thou  art  altogether  given 
over ;  and  wert  indeed,  but  for  the  light  in  thy  face,  the  son  of 
utter  darkness.  When  thou  runnest  up  Gtadshill  in  the  night  to 
catch  my  horse,  if  I  did  not  think  thou  hadst  been  an  ignis  fatuus 
or  a  ball  of  wildfire,  there's  no  purchase  in  money.  O,  thou  art  a 
perpetual  triumph,  an  everlasting  bonfire-light  1  Thou  hast  saved 
me  a  thousand  marks  in  links  and  torches,  walking  with  thee  in 
the  night  betwixt  tavern  and  tavern :  but  the  sack  that  thou  hast 
drank  me  would  have  bought  me  lights  as  good  cheap  at  the  dearest 
chandler's  in  Eorope.  I  have  maintained  that  salamander  of  yours 
with  fire  any  time  this  two-and-thirty  years ;  Clod  reward  me  for  it ! 

Bard.  'Sblood,  I  would  my  face  were  in  your  stomach! 

Fal.  Grod-a-mercy !  so  should  I  be  sure  to  be  heart-bumed. 
Enttr  the  PsiNCX  and  Peto,  marching,  and  Falstaw  meets  them, 

playing  on  hia  truncheon  Uke  a  fife. 

FdL  How  now,  lad!  is  the  wind  in  that  door,  i'fiath  ?  must  we 
all  march? 

VOL.  U.  G 
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Bard.  Yea^  two  and  two,  NewgBto  fMJiiiw 

•  •  •  •  • 

Primee.  I  hftTO  procured  thee.  Jack,  a  diaigo  off  foot. 
JU.  I  would  it  had  been  of  harae.    When  ahaU  I  find  one  thai 
can  ateal  well  ?    O  for  a  fine  thief,  off  the  age  off  two-and-tweotj 
or  theraaiboota !     I  am  heinonalj  nnptorided.      WeB,  God    be 
thanked  for  theae  xebela,  thej  offeDd  none  but  the  Tiitaoas:  I 
land  them,  I  praise  them. 
Frince.  Bardolph! 
Bard,  Mjlord? 

Frimct.  Go  bear  thia  letter  to  Lord  John  of  Lancaater,  to  117 
brother  John;  this  to  my  Lord  of  Westmoreland.    {RmU  Bak- 
DOLFH.]     Go,  Peto,  to  horse,  to  horse ;  for  thou  and  I  have  thiztj 
miles  to  ride  yet  ere  dinner  time.     \EwU  Pro.]    Jack,  meet  me 
to-morrow  in  the  temple  hall  at  two  o'dlook  in  the  afternoon. 
There  shalt  thou  know  thy  charge;  and  there  reoeiTe 
Money  and  order  for  their  fnmitare. 
The  land  is  burning ;  Percy  stands  on  high ; 
And  either  we  or  they  most  lower  lie.  {Emt, 

Fol.  Bare  words!  brave  world!    Hostess,  my  broakfaat  oome ! 
O,  I  could  wish  this  tavern  were  my  dram!  {JSmt. 


THB  MABOH  THBOUGH  COVKNTBY. 

ScENi — A  pvhlic  road  near  Coventry. 

Enter  Falstaft  and  Babdolph. 

FaX.  Bardolph,  get  thee  before  to  Coventry;  fill  me  a  bottle 
of  sack :  our  soldiers  shall  march  through ;  we'll  to  Sntton  Co'fil' 
to-night. 

Bard.  WiU  you  give  me  money,  captain  ? 

Fal.  Lay  out,  lay  out. 

Bard,  This  bottle  makes  an  angel. 

FaL  An  if  it  do,  take  it  for  thy  labour;  and  if  it  make  twenty, 
take  them  all ;  I'll  answer  the  coinage.  Bid  my  lieutenant  Peto 
meet  me  at  town's  end. 
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Bard.  I  will,  captain ;  farewell.  [Eait. 

FaL  If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,  I  am  a  soused  garnet. 
I  have  misused  the  king's  press  horribly.  I  have  got,  in  exchange 
of  a  hnndred  and  fifty  soldiers,  three  hundred  and  odd  pounds. 
I  press  me  none  but  g^ood  householders,  yeoman's  sons ;  inquire 
me  out  contracted  bachelors,  such  as  had  been  asked  twice  on 
the  banns ;  such  a  commodity  of  slaVes  as  fear  the  report  of  a 
caliyer  worse  than  a  struck  fowl  or  a  hurt  wild-duck.  I  pressed 
me  none  but  such  toasts-and-butter,  with  hearts  no  bigger  than 
pins'  heads,  and  they  haye  brought  out  their  services ;  and  now 
my  whole  charge  consists  of  ancients,  corporals,  lieutenants, 
gentlemen  of  companies,  slaves  as  ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the 
painted  cloth,  where  the  glutton's  dog^  licked  his  sores ;  and  such 
as  indeed  were  never  soldiers,  but  discarded  unjust  serving-meii, 
younger  sons  to  younger  brothers,  revolted  tapsters  and  ostlers 
trade-fallen,  the  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace,  ten 
times  more  dishonourable  ragged  than  an  old  faced  ancient :  and 
such  have  I,  to  fill  up  the  rooms  of  them  that  have  bought  out 
their  services,  that  you  would  think  .that  I  had  a  hundred  and 
fifty  tattered  prodigals  lately  come  from  swine-keeping,  from 
eating  draif  and  husks.  A  mad  fellow  met  me  on  the  way  and 
told  me  I  had  unloaded  all  the  gibbets  and  pressed  the  dead 
bodies.  No  eye  hath  seen  such  scarecrows.  I'll  not  march 
through  Coventry  with  them,  that's  flat :  nay,  and  the  villains 
march  wide  betwixt  the  legs,  as  if  they  had  gyves  on ;  for  indeed 
I  had  the  most  of  them  out  of  prison.  There's  but  a  shirt  and  a 
half  in  all  my  company ;  and  the  half  shirt  is  two  napkins  tacked 
together  and  thrown  over  the  shoulders  like  an  herald's  coat 
without  sleeves;  and  the  shixrt,  to  say  the  truth,  stolen  from  my 
host  at  Saint  Alban's,  or  the  red-nose  innkeeper  of  Daventry. 
But  that's  all  one;  they'll  find  linen  enough  on  every  hedge. 


G  2 
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FBINGBS  AlO)  SMALL  BEES. 

(From  the  "  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  lY.") 

8cm — London.    AttreeL 

EnUr  PuNCS  Hsnst  and  PoiNs. 

Prince,  Before  God,  I  am  exceeding  weary. 

Point,  Is't  come  to  that  ?  I  had  thought  weariness  durst  not 
faaTO  attached  one  of  so  high  blood. 

Prince.  Faith,  it  does  me ;  though  it  disoolonrs  the  complexion 
of  my  greatness  to  acknowledge  it.  Doth  it  not  show  vilely  in 
me  to  desire  small  beer  P 

Poine.  Why,  a  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely  stndied  as  to 
remember  so  weak  a  composition. 

Prince.  Belike  then  my  appeti^  was  not  princely  got ;  for,  by 
my  troth,  I  do  now  remember  the  poor  creature,  small  beer.  Bnt^ 
indeed,  these  hnmble  considerations  make  me  out  of  love  with  my 
greatness.  What  a  disgrace  is  it  to  me  to  remember  thy  name  ! 
or  to  know  thy  face  to-morrow !  or  to  take  note  how  many  pair  of 
silk  stocking^  then  hast,  viz.  these,  and  those  that  were  thy  peach, 
colonred  ones !  or  to  bear  the  inventory  of  thy  shirts,  as,  one  for 
snperflnity,  and  another  for  use!  But  that  the  tennis-conn^- 
keeper  knows  better  than  I ;  for  it  is  a  low  ebb  of  linen  with  thee 
when  then  keepest  not  racket  there;  as  thou  hast  not  done  a 
great  while,  because  the  rest  of  thy  low  conntries  hare  made  a 
shift  to  eat  np  thy  holland ;  and  God  knows,  whether  those  that 
bawl  ont  the  mins  of  thy  linen  shall  inherit  his  kingdom :  but  the 
midwives  say  the  children  are  not  in  the  f anlt ;  whereupon  the 
world  increases,  and  kindreds  are  mightily  strengthened. 

Poins.  How  ill  it  follows,  after  you  have  laboured  so  hard,  yon 
should  talk  so  idly  1  Tell  me,  how  many  good  young  princes 
would  do  so,  their  fathers  being  so  sick  as  yours  at  this  time  is  ? 

Prince.  Shall  I  tell  thee  one  thing,  Poins  ? 

Poins,  Yes,  faith ;  and  let  it  be  an  excellent  good  thing. 

Prince.  It  shall  serve  among  wits  of  no  higher  breeding  than 
thine. 
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Poins.  Gro  to ;  I  stand  the  push  of  your  one  thing  that  yon 
wiUtelL 

Prince.  Many,  I  tell  thee,  it  is  not  meet  that  I  should  be  sad, 
now  my  father  is  siok :  albeit  I  oould  tell  to  thee,  as  to  one  it 
pleases  me,  for  fault  of  a  better,  to  oaU  my  friend,  I  could  be  sad, 
and  sad  indeed  too. 

Poina.  Very  hardly  upon  suoh  a  subject. 

Prince.  Bj  this  hand,  thou  thinkest  me  as  far  in  the  devil's 
book  as  thou  and  Falstaff  for  obduracy  and  persistency :  let  the 
end  try  the  man.  But  I  tell  thee,  my  heart  bleeds  inwardly  that 
my  father  is  so  sick :  and  keeping  such  vile  company  as  thou  art 
hath  in  reason  taken  from  me  all  ostentation  and  sorrow. 

Poins,  The  reason? 

Prince.  What  wouldst  thou  think  of  me  if  I  should  weep  ? 

Poins.  I  would  think  thee  a  most  princely  hypocrite. 

Prince.  It  would  be  eyery  man's  thought;  and  thou  art  a 
blessed  feUow  to  think  as  eyery  man  thinks:  neyer  a  man's 
thought  in  the  world  keeps  the  road- way  better  than  thine :  every 
man  would  think  me  an  hypocrite  indeed.  And  what  aooites 
your  most  worshipful  thought  to  think  so  P 

Poins.  Why,  because  you  have  been  so  lewd  and  so  much 
engraff ed  to  Falstaff. 

Prince.  And  to  thee. 


FALSTAFF  ON  "SHEEfilS." 

FaL  Good  faith,  this  same  young  sober-blooded  boy  doth  not 
love  me;  nor  a  man  cannot  make  him  laugh;  but  thafs  no 
marvel,  he  drinks  no  wine.  There's  never  none  of  these  demure 
boys  come  to  any  proof ;  for  thin  drink  doth  so  over-cool  their 
blood,  and  making  many  fish-meals,  that  they  f  aJl  into  a  kind  of 
male  green-sickness;  they  are  generally  fools  and  cowards; 
which  some  of  us  should  be  too,  but  for  inflammation.  A  good 
sherris-sack  hath  a  two-fold  operation  in  it.  It  ascends  me  into 
the  brain;  dries  me  there  all  the  foolish  and  dull  and  crudy 
vapours  which  environ  it;  makes  it  apprehensive,  quick,  for- 
;getive,  fuU  of  nimble  fiery  and  delectable  shapes;  which,  de- 
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Uyered  o'er  to  the  yoioe^  the  tongae,  which  is  the  birth,  becomes 
excellent  wit.  The  second  property  of  your  excellent  sherris  is-, 
the  wanning  of  the  blood ;  which,  before  cold  and  settled,  left  the 
liver  white  and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity  and 
cowardice ;  but  the  sherris  warms  it  and  makes  it  course  from  the 
inwards  to  the  parts  extreme  :  it  illumineth  the  face,  which,  as  a 
beacon  gives  warning  to  all  the  rest  of  this  little  ^kingdom,  man, 
to  arm ';  and  then  the  vital  commoners  and  inland  petty  spirits 
muster  me  all  to  their  captain,  the  heart,  who,  great  and  puffed 
up  with  this  retinue,  doth  any  deed  of  courage ;  and  this  valour 
comes  of  sherris.  So  that  skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing  without 
sack,  for  that  sets  it  a-work ;  and  learning  a  mere  hoard  of  gold 
kept  by  a  devil,  till  sack  commences  it  and  sets  it  in  act  and  use. 
Hereof  comes  it  that  Prince  Harry  is  valiant ;  for  the  cold  blood 
he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  father,  he  hath,  like  lean,  sterile 
and  bare  land,  manured,  husbanded  and  tilled  with  excellent 
endeavour  of  drinking  good  and  good  store  of  fertile  sherris,  that 
he  is  become  very  hot  and  valiant.  If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  tho 
first  humane  principle  I  would  teach  them  should  be,  to  f  orsweai" 
thin  potations,  and  to  addict  themselves  to  sack. 


KING  HENRY'S  EBFORMATION. 

Enter  the  Kino  amd  his  train,  the  Lobd  Ghibf  Justice  amony 

them, 

Fal.  God  save  thy  grace.  King  Hal!  my  royal  Hal! 

Piat.  The  heavens  thee  g^uard  and  keep,  most  royal  imp  o£ 
fame! 

Fal.  God  save  thee,  my  sweet  boy! 

Kin^.  My  lord  chief  justice,  speak  to  that  vain  man. 

Ch.  Just,  Have   you  your  wits  ?    know  you  what  'tis  you 
speak? 

Fal,  My  king !  my  Jove !  I  speak  to  thee,  my  heart 

King,  I  know  thee  not,  old  man :  fall  to  thy  prayers ; 
How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester  ! 
I  have  long  dream'd  of  such  a  kind  of  man. 
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So  surfeit-swell'd,  so  old  and  so  profane ; 
Bnt,  being  awaked,  I  do  despise  my  dream. 
Make  less  thy  body  hence,  and  more  thy  grace ; 
Leave  gormandizing ;  know  the  grave  doth  gape 
For  thee  thrioe  wider  than  for  other  men. 
.Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-bom  jest : 
Presnme  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was ; 
For  God  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive, 
That  I  have  tnm'd  away  my  former  self ; 
So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company. 
When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been, 
Approach  me,  and  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  wast, 
The  tntor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots  : 
Till  then,  I  banish  thee,  on  pain  of  death. 
As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  misleaders. 
Not  to  come  near  onr  person  by  ten  mile. 
For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  yon, 
That  lack  of  means  enforce  yon  not  to  evil : 
And,  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves, 
We  will,  according  to  your  strengths  and  qualities, 
GKve  you  advancement.    Be  it  your  charge,  my  lord, 
To  see  perform'd  the  tenonr  of  our  word. 
Set  on.  [Exeunt  King^  8^c. 

Of  all  the  grim  Hogarthian  strokes  of  pure 
hnmour  in  Sliakspere,  there  is  perhaps  nothing  to 
equal  the  following  account  (in  "  King  Henry  V.*') 
of 

FALSTAFF'S   DEATH. 

« 

ScxNB — London,    Before  a  ta/uem. 

Enter  P18IOL,  EosteMS,  Nym,  Basdolph,  and  Boy. 

Host.  Prithee,  honey-sweet  husband,  let  me  bring  thee  to 
Staines. 
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Pitt.  No;  for  mj  manly  heait  doth  yeftm. 

Bardolph,  be  blithe  :  Nym,  rouse  thy  Yaimtiiig  reins : 
Boy,  bristle  thy  courage  up ;  for  Falstaff  he  is  dead, 
And  we  must  yearn  therefore. 
Bard.  Would  I  were  with  him,  wheresome'er  he  is,  either  in 
heaven  or  in  helL 

Host,  Nay,  sure,  he's  not  in  hell :  he's  in  Arthur^s  bosom,  if 
ever  man  went  to  Arthur's  bosom.    A'  made  a  finer  end  and  w^ent 
away  an  it  had  been  any  'christom  child ;    a'  parted  even  just 
between  twelve  and  one,  even  at  the  turning  o'  the  tide :  for  after 
I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets  and  play  with  flowers,  and 
smile  upon  his  fingers'  ends,  I  knew  there  was  but  one  way ;  for 
his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a'  babbled  of  green  fields. 
"  How  now.  Sir  John !  "  quoth  I :  "  what,  man !  be  o'  g^ood  cheer.'' 
So  a'  cried  out,  **  God,  Gk>d,  God ! "  three  or  four  times.    Now  I, 
to  comfort  him,  bid  him  a'  should  not  think  of  God;  I  hoped 
there  was  no  need  to  tronble  himself  with  any  such  thoughts  yet. 
So  a'  bade  me  lay  more  clothes  on  his  feet :  I  put  my  hand  into 
the  bed  and  felt  them,  and  they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone ;  then 
I  felt  to  his  knees,  and  they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone,  and  ao 
upward  and  upward,  and  all  was  as  odd  as  any  stone. 


THE    WIVES'    OONFIDENOBS,    AND    THE    DUFLIGATB 

BILLETS. 

(From  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.") 

Scene — Before  Page's  house. 

Enter  Mistress  Page,  with  a  letter. 

Mrs,  Page.  What,  have  I  scaped  love-letters  in  the  holiday* 
time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  subject  for  them  ?  Let  me 
■ee.  iBeads. 

"Ask  me  no  reason  why  I  love  yon;  for  though  love- use 
reason  for  his  physician,  he  admits  him  not  for  his  counsellor. 
Ton  are  not  young,  no  more  am  I  •  go  to  then,  there's  sympathy : 
yon  are  meny,  so  am  I ;  ha,  ha !  then  there's  more  sympathy : 
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joa  love  saok,  and  so  do  I ;  would  yon  desire  better  sympatliy  ? 
Let  it  Boffioe  thee,  Mistress  Page — at  the  least,  if  the  love  of 
soldier  can  suffice— that  I  love  thee.  I  will  not  say,  pity  me ;  'tis 
not  a  soldier-like  phrase :  bnt  I  say,  love  me.    By  me, 

Thine  own  tnie  knight, 

By  day,  or  night, 

Or  any  kind  of  light. 

With  all  his  might 

For  thee  to  fight,  John  Falstaff." 

What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this !  O  wioked,  wicked  world !  One 
that  is  well-nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age  to  show  himself  a  yonng 
gallant!  What  an  nnweighed  behaviour  hath  this  Flemish 
dmnkard  picked — ^with  the  devil's  name!— ont  of  my  conversa- 
tion,  that  he  dares  in  this  manner  assay  me  P  Why,  he  hath  not 
been  thrice  in  my  company !  What  should  I  say  to  him  P  I  was 
then  frugal  of  my  mirth ;  Heaven  forgive  me  !  Why,  I'll  exhibit 
a  bill  in  the  parliament  for  the  putting  down  of  men.  How 
shall  I  be  revenged  on  him  P  for  revenged  I  will  be. 

Enter  Mistress  Ford. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Mistress  Page !  trust  me,  I  was  going  to  your  house. 

Mrs.  Page.  And  trust  me,  I  was  coming  to  you.  Tou  look 
very  ill. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  VU  ne'er  believe  that ;  I  have  to  show  to  the 
oootrary. 

Mrs.  Page.  Faith,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Well,  I  do  then ;  yet  I  say  I  could  show  you  to  the 
contrary.    O  Mistress  Page,  give  me  some  counsel ! 

Mrs,  Page.  What's  the  matter,  woman  P 

Mrs,  Ford.  0  woman,  if  it  were  not  for  one  trifling  respect,  I 
could  come  to  such  honour ! 

Mrs.  Page,  Hang  the  trifle,  woman !  take  the  honour.  What 
is  it  ?  dispense  with  trifles ;  what  is  it  P 

Mrs,  Ford,  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an  eternal  moment  or 
so,  I  could  be  knighted. 

Mrs,  Page.  What  P  thou  liest !  Sir  Alice  Ford !  These  knights 
will  hack ;  and  so  thou  shonldst  not  alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  We  bnm  daylight :  here,  read,  read ;  perceive  haw 
I  might  be  knighted.    I  shall  think  the  worst  of  fat  men,  as  lon^ 
as  I  have  an  eye  to  make  differenoe  of  men's  likings :  and  yet  he 
wonld  not  swear;   praised  women's  modesty;    and  gave  such 
orderly  and  well-behaved  [reproof  to  all  nncomeliness,  that  I 
would  have  sworn  his  disposition  would  have  gone  to  the  truth  of 
his  words ;  bat  they  do  no  more  adhere  and  keep  place  together 
than  the  Hundredth  Psalm  to  the  tnne   of  "Green  Sleeves." 
What  tempest,  I  trow,  threw  this  whale,  with  so  many  tons  of  oil 
in  his  belly,  ashore  at  Windsor  ?    How  shall  I  be  revenged  cm 
him  ?    I  think  the  best  way  were  to  entertain  him  with  hope,  till 
the  wicked  fire  of  lost  have  melted  him  in  his  own  grease.    Did 
yon  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Letter  for  letter,  bnt  that  the  name  of  Page  and 
Ford  differs!  To  thy  g^reat  comfort  in  this  mystery  of  ill 
opinions,  here's  the  twin-brother  of  thy  letter:  bnt  let  thine 
inherit  fiirst ;  for,  I  protest,  mine  never  shall.  I  warrant  he  hath 
a  thousand  of  these  letters,  writ  with  blank  space  for  different 
names — 'Sure,  more — and  these  are  of  the  second  edition :  he  will 
print  them,  out  of  doubt ;  for  he  cares  not  what  he  puts  into  the 
press,  when  he  would  put  us  two.  Well,  I  will  find  yon  twenty 
lascivious  turtles  ere  one  chaste  man. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  this  is  the  very  same ;  the  very  hand,  the 
very  words.    What  doth  he  think  of  us  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Let's  be  revenged  on  him :  let's  appoint  him  a 
meeting ;  give  him  a  show  of  comfort  in  his  suit  and  lead  him  on 
with  a  fine-baited  delay,  till  he  hath  pawned  his  horses  to  mine 
host  of  the  Garter. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Nay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any  villany  against  him, 
that  may  not  sully  the  chariness  of  our  honesty.  O,  that  my 
husband  saw  this  letter !  it  would  give  eternal  food  to  his  jealousy. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  look  where  he  comes ;  and  my  good  man 
too :  he's  as  far  from  jealousy  as  I  am  from  giving  him  cause ;  and 
that  I  hope  is  an  unmeasurable  distance. 

Mrs.  Ford.  You  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mrs.  Page.  Let's  consult  together  against  this  greasy  knight. 
Gome  hither.  [They  retire. 
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THE   DENOUEMENT. 

("  Meny  Wives  of  Windsor.") 

Scene — A  room  in  the  Qarter  Inn, 

Enter  Valbtafw  cmd  Bardolph. 

Fal,  Bardolph,  I  saj — 

Bard.  Here,  sir. 

Fal,  Gro  fetch  me  a  qnart  of  sack;  put  a  toast  in't.  [^Exit 
Babd.]  Hare  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a  basket,  like  a  barrow  of 
batcher's  offal,  and  to  be  thrown  in  the  Thames  ?  Well,  if  I  bo 
served  snch  another  trick,  I'll  have  tdj  brains  ta'en  ont  and 
buttered,  and  give  them  to  a  dog  for  a  new-year's  g^t.  The 
rogaes  slighted  me  into  the  river  with  as  little  remorse  as  thej 
woold  have  drowned  a  blind  bitch's  pnppies,  fifteen  in  the  litter ; 
and  jon  may  know  by  my  size  that  I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in 
sinking ;  if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell,  I  should  down.  I 
had  been  drowned,  but  that  the  shore  was  shelvy  and  shallow — a 
death  that  I  abhor,  for  the  water  swells  a  man ;  and  what  a  thing 
should  I  have  been  when  I  had  been  swelled!  I  should  have 
been  a  mountain  of  mummy. 

Re-enter  Babdolfh  with  each. 

Bard.  Here's  Mistress  Quickly,  sir,  to  speak  with  you. 

Fal.  Come,  let  me  pour  in  some  sack  to  the  Thames  water : 
for  my  belly's  as  cold  as  if  I  had  swallowed  snowballs  for  pills  to 
cool  the  reiuB. 

It  is  said  that  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  " 
was  written  in  a  fortnight^  as  well  as  done  to  order. 
There  are^  perhaps^  signs  of  haste^  as  well  as  of 
artificiality.  Professor  Dowden^s  estimate  is  pro- 
bably the  correct  one.  He  says:  ''It  is  a  sunny 
pky" — we  might  alter  a  letter,  and  say  a  funny 
play — "  to  laugh  at,  if  not  to  love/' 
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Fun  may  be  described  as  a  lower  kind  of  humour, 
just  as  humour  is  an  inferior  species  of  wit.  The 
essence  of  humour  is  incongruity.  Humour 
depends  on  violent  contrasts,  as  wit  on  abstruse 
resemblances.  Humour  deals  in  strong  antitheses, 
where  wit  delights  in  clever  combination.  Sur- 
prise, then,  is  equally  a  constituent — equally  the 
life  and  essence  of  humour,  as  of  wit.  But  it 
results  from  the  opposition  rather  than  the  sud- 
denly discovered  relation  of  the  ideas  brought 
together. 

Sydney  Smith's  illustration  is  to  the  point  here. 
He  says :  ''  If  a  tradesman,  of  a  corpulent  and 
respectable  appearance,  with  habiliments  somewhat 
ostentatious,  were  to  slide  down  gently  into  the 
mud,  and  dedecorate  a  pea-green  coat,  I  am  afraid 
we  should  have  the  barbarity  to  laugh.     If  his  hat 
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and  wig,  like  treaclieFOiis  seiTants,  were  to  desert 
their  fallen  master,  it  certainly  would  not  diniinish 
onr  propensity  to  langh;  bat  if  he  were  to  fall  into 
a  violent  passion,  and  abuse  everybody  about  him, 
nobody  could  possibly  resist  the  incongruity  of  a 
pea-green  tradesman,  very  respectable,  sitting  in 
the  mud,  and  threatening  all  the  passers-by  witK 
the  effects  of  his  wrath.  Here,  eveiy  incident 
heightens  the  humour  of  the  scene — ^the  gaiety 
of  his  tunic,  the  general  respectability  of  his  ap- 
pearance, the  rills  of  muddy  water  which  trickle 
down  his  cheeks,  and  the  harmless  violence  of  his 
rage  1  But  if,  instead  of  this,  we  were  to  observe 
a  dustman  falling  into  the  mud,  it  would  hardly 
attract  any  attention,  because  the  opposition  of 
ideas  is  so  trifling  and  the  incongruity  so  slight/^ 

Now,  with  these  broad  definitions  and  the  illus- 
tration appended  to  them  before  us,  there  is  not 
much  difficulty  in  defining  the  difference  between 
wit  and  humour,  though  there  are  innumerable 
instances  to  be  cited  which  stand  so  nearly  on 
the  frontier  line  between  wit  and  humour,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  assign  them  their  actual  category. 

A  very  practical  test  of  the  difference  be- 
tween wit  and  humour   is   afforded  by   laughter.. 
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One  would  not  by  any  means  go  the  length  of 
those  persons  who  say  that  you  laugh  at  humour^ 
but  not  at  wit.  Stilly  the  amount  of  laughter  ex- 
cited by  broad  humour  and  refined  wit  is  so  vastly 
different  that  it  suggests  the  possibility  of  con- 
structing a  sort  of  jocometer,  where  the  laughter 
produced  should  be  marked  off  on  a  graduated 
scale^  and  rise  gently  from  the  quiet  chuckle  with 
which  a  profound  piece  of  wit  is  received  up  to 
the  unbridled  guffaw  that  hails  a  genuine  Joe 
MiUerism. 

Another  broad  distinction  between  wit  and 
humour — so  broad  and  palpable  indeed  that  we 
make  it  the  basis  of  our  present  division — is  that 
whilst  wit  is  an  individual  gift^  humour  is  fre- 
quently national.  You  can  mark  off  certain 
nations  as  definitely  by  the  character  of  their 
humour  as  you  can  by  the  colour  of  their  faces.  If 
one  were  to  read  aloud  the  following  epigrammatic 
bits  of  humour  all  in  nearly  the  same  tone  of  voice^ 
persons  would  at  once  arrange  them  according  to 
their  nationalities :  . 

"  Honesty's  the  best  policy,  my  friend.  I  ken 
weel,  for  I've  tried  baith.^' 

"Are  you  guilty  or    not    guilty,    prisoner ?'' 

VOL.  n.  H 
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asked  the  clerk  of  arraigns.  "  Faith,  an'  what  are 
you  put  there  for  but  to  find  out  that  ?'' 

'^Thunderin*  long  words  ain't  wisdom;  and 
stoppin'  a  critter's  mouth  is  more  apt  to  improve 
his  wind  than  his  onderstandin'." 

"Have  you  counted  all  those  pigs^  Sambo?" 
'^AU  except  one,  massa^  and  him  run  about  so 
much  I  couldn't  count  him." 

Readers  will  not  have  failed  at  once  to  assign 
these  bits  of  humour  severally  to  North  Britain^ 
the  Sister  Isle^  and  our  friends^  white  and  blacky  on 
the  other  side  the  Atlantic;  and  such^  after  due 
respect  paid  nearer  home^  we  propose  to  make  the 
heads  of  our  present  subdivision. 

Ireland !  What  a  fairy  land  of  romantic  hu- 
mour opens  up  at  mention  of  that  name!  Every 
bull^  of  whatever  age  or  cHme^  is  at  once  localised 
in  the  land  of  the  shamrock^  and  Pat  made  its 
hero.  A  thousand  years  and  more  ago  wrote  old 
Hierocles:  "A  friend  having  written  to  a  pedant 
to  buy  him  some  books^  and  his  commission  having 
been  neglected,  when  they  met  some  time  after- 
wards the  pedant  said  (that  is,  as  we  have  heard  it 
Hibemicised,  Pat  said),  '  That  letter  you  wrote  me 
about  the  books  I  niver  resaved.' " 
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A  bull,  "whicli  must  by  no  means  be  passed  over 
in  this  recapitulation  of  the  family  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour, ia  exactly  the  counterpart  of  a  witticism ; 
for  as  wit  discovers  real  relations  that  are  not  appa- 
rent, bulls  admit  relations  that  are  not  real.  The 
pleasure  arising  from  buUs  proceeds  from  our  sur- 
prise at  suddenly  discovering  two  things  to  be  dis- 
similar in  which  a  resemblance  might  have  been 
suspected. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  analyse  the  reason  why  the 
bull  is  so  peculiarly  indigenous  to  Ireland.  It  Hes, 
no  doubt,  in  that  happy  inscmciance — ^that  volatile 
nature  that  prompts  Paddy  to  ''out  with''  what- 
ever comes  uppermost,  without  stopping  to  think 
whether  what  he  is  going  to  say  or  do  violates  the 
established  order  of  things.  Hence  the  happy  in- 
congruity which  attaches  to  the  Irish  character. 

It  were  easy  to  quote  bulls  to  any  extent.  Let 
us  cuU  a  few  at  random. 

An  Irishman,  living  in  an  attic,  was  asked  on 
what  floor  he  dwelt.  "Sure  if  the  house  were 
turned  topsy-turvy  Vd  be  livin'  on  the  first 
flure.'' 

Another  said  that  the  moon  was  twice  as  good 

as  the  sun,  because  it  shines  at  night,  when  you 
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want  it^  whereas  the  sun  shines  by  day^  when  we 
don't  want. him. 

An  Irish  peasant  being  asked  why  he  permitted 
his  pig  to  take  np  its  quarters  with  his  family, 
made  an  answer  abounding  with  satirical  naivete: 
'^Why  not?  Doesn't  the  place  afford  every  con- 
venience that  a  pig  can  require  f '' 

Two  Irishmen  having  fallen  out,  the  one 
threatened  to  knock  the  other  down  and  bade  him 
"go  to  the  divil!''  whereupon  the  man  went  to 
a  magistrate  to  lodge  his  complaint,  which  he 
wound  up  by  saying :  "  He  bid  me  go  to  the  divil, 
and  sure  enough  I  came  straight  to  your  honour/' 

Sydney  Smith  disliked  the  modem  Athens,  and 
this  perhaps  made  him  as  severe  on  Scotch  wit 
and  humour,  as  on  the  climate  of  Scotland.  *'It 
requires,"  he  says,  "a  surgical  operation  to  get 
a  joke  well  into  a  Scotch  understanding.  Their 
only  idea  of  wit  (or  rather  that  inferior  variety 
of  the  electric  talent  which  prevails  occasionally 
in  the  North,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  wut, 
is  so  infinitely  distressing  to  people  of  good  taste) 
is  laughing  immoderately  at  stated  intervals.  They 
are  so  imbued  with  metaphysics  that  they  even 
make  love   metaphysically.     I  overheard  a  yotmg 
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lady  of  my  acquaintance  at  a  dance  in  Edinbnrgli 
exclaim  in  a  sudden  pause  of  the  music,  'What 
you  say,  my  lord,  is  very  true  of  love  in  the  aibstract, 

but '   Here  the  fiddlers  began  fiddling  furiously, 

and  the  rest  wg-s  lost/' 

It  is  very  true  that,  the  wit  of  the  Scotch  is 
very  different  from  the  English — ^still  more  sb 
from  the  Irish — and  that  its  dry  pithy  character 
was  not  at  all  akin  to  Sydney  Smith's  own,  who 
was  wont  to  hug  and  fondle  a  joke  as  it  were, 
and  cling  to  it  untfl  he  had  extracted  every 
particle  of  amusement  it  contained;  but,  cer* 
tainly,  it  would  be  a  libel  to  ignore  the  faculty 
of  humour  in  the  land  of  Robert  Bums  and 
Christopher  North. 

If  you  remark  to  an  old  Scotchman  that  '^  It's 
a  good  day,"  his  usual  reply  is,  "  Aweel,  sir,  I've 
seen  waur."  Such  a  man  does  not  say  his  wife 
is  an  excellent  woniian.  He  says,  ''  She's  no'  a  bad 
body."  A  buxom  lass,  smartly  dressed,  is  '^  No' 
sae  vera  unpurpose-like."  The  richest  and  rarest 
viands  are  ''No'  sae  bad."  The  best  acting  and 
the  best  singing  are  designated  as  "No'  bad." 
A  man  noted  for  his  benevolence  is  "  No'  the  warst 
man  in  the  worilt."     A  Scotchman  is  always  afraid 
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of  expressing  unqualified  praise.  He  suspects  tii&t 
if  he  did  so  it  would  tend  to  spoil  tlie  object  of 
his  laudations^  if  a  person^  male  or  female^  old  or 
young;  or,  if  that  object  were  a  song,  a  picture, 
a  piece  of  work,  a  landscape,  or  such,  that  those 
who  heard  him  speak  so  highly  of  it  would  think 
he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  or  heard  anything 
better,  which  would  be  an  imputation  on  his  know- 
ledge of  things.  ^^ Nil  admirari*'  is  not  exactly 
the  motto  of  the  normal  Scotchman.  He  is  quite 
ready  to  admire  admirable  things,  but  yet  loath  to 
Admit,  even  by  inference,  that  he  has  never  wit- 
nessed or  experienced  anything  better.  Indeed, 
he  has  always  something  of  the  like  kind  which 
he  can  quote  to  show  that  the  person,  place,  or 
thing  in  question  is  only  comparatively  good,  great, 
clever,  beautiful,  or  grand.  Then,  when  anybody 
makes  a  remark,  however  novel,  that  squares  with 
a  Scotchman's  ideas,  he  will  say,  "  That's  juist  what 
Fve  often  thoucht ! ''  "  That's  exactly  ma  way  o' 
thinking !  "  '*  That's  juist  what  I  aye  say  ! " 
"That's  juist  what  I  was  actually  on  the  point 
o'  sayin' ! " 

An  old  shoemaker  in  Glasgow  was  sitting  by 
the  bedside    of   his  wife,   who   was  dying.     She 
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took  lim  by  the  hand  and  said:  "Weel,  John, 
we're  gawin'  to  part.  I  have  been  a  gnde  wife 
to  you,  John/'  ''Oh,  just  middling,  Jenny,  just 
middlin',''  said  John,  not  disposed  to  commit  him- 
self. ''John,"  says  she,  "ye  maun  promise  to 
bury  me  in  the  auld  kirkyard  at  Str'avon,  beside 
my  mither.  I  could  na  rest  in  peace  among  unco' 
folk  in  the  dirt  an'  smoke  o'  Glasgow/'  "  Weel, 
weel,  Jenny,  my  woman,"  said  John,  soothingly, 
"we'll  just  try  ye  in  Glasgow  first,  an'  gin  ye 
dinna  lie  quiet,  we'U  try  you  in  Str'avon." 

At  Hawick,  the  people  used  to  wear  wooden 
clogs,  which  make  a  clankmg  noise  on  the  pave- 
ment. A  dying  old  woman  had  some  friends  by 
her  bedside,  who  said  to  her:  "Weel,  Jenny,  ye 
are  gaun  to  heaven,  and  gin  ye  should  see  our 
folk,  ye  can  tell  them  that  we're  all  weel."  To 
which  Jenny  replied:  "Weel,  gin  I  should  see 
them,  I'se  tell  em.  But  you  maunna  expect  that 
I'se  to  gang  clank,  clanking  thro'  heaven  looking 
for  your  folk." 

A  recent  number  of  the  Quarterly  contains  an 
excellent  article  on  Yankee  wit  and  humour,  and 
rightly  assigns  smartness  as  the  essence  of  this 
variety  of  Anglo-Saxon  humour. 
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It  has  been  remarked  that  if  a   Yankee   were 
shipwrecked  overnight  on  an  unknown  island^  he 
would  be   going    rounds   the    first    thing   in    the 
mornings  trying   to  sell  maps  to  the   inhabitants. 
'^Put  him,"   says   Lowell,   *'on  Juan   Fernandez, 
and  he  would  make  a  spelling-book  first   and  a 
salt-pan  afterwards/'     A  long,  hard  warfare  with 
necessity  has  made    him    one    of    the    handiest, 
shiftiest,  thriftiest   of  mortals.     In  trading  he   is 
the  very  incarnation   of  the  keenest  shrewdness. 
He  will  be  sure  to  do   business   under   the  most 
adverse  circumstances,   and    secure   a  profit  also. 
This  propensity  is  portrayed  in  the  story  of  Sam 
Jones.     That  worthy,  we  are  told,  called   at  the 
store  of  a  Mr.  Brown,  with  an  egg  in  his  hand, 
and  wanted    to    dicker    it  for  a  darning-needle. 
This  done,  he  asks  Mr.  Brown  if  he  isn't  goings 
to  treat  ?     "  What,  on  that  trade  ? ''     ''  Certainly  -, 
a  trade  is  a  trade,  big  or  little/'     "Well,  what 
will  you  have  ? "     "A  glass  of  wine,"  said  Jones. 
The  wine  was  poured  out,  and  Jones  remarked 
that  he  preferred   his   wine    with   an  egg  in  it. 
The  storekeeper  handed  to  him  the  identical  egg 
which  he  had  just  changed  for  the  darning-needle. 
On  breaking  it,  Jones  discovered  that  the  egg  had 
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two  yolks.     Says  he :  "  Look  here,  you  must  give 
me  another  darning-needle/' 

The  following  comment  on  one  of  our  British 
institutions — ^the  railway  refreshment  bar — ^is  from 
"  The  Boy  at  Mugby,''  and  is  worthy  of  the  writer 
of  "  American  Notes :  " 

"Another  time  a  merry  wide-awake  American 
gent  had  tried  the  sawdust  and  spit  it  out^  and  had 
tried  the  sherry  and  spit  that  out,  and  had  tried  in 
vain  to  sustain  exhausted  nature  upon  butter-scotch, 
and  had  been  rather  extra  bandolined  and  line-sur- 
veyed through,  when  as  the  bell  was  ringing  and 
he  paid  Our  Missis,  he  says,  very  loud  and  good- 
tempered  :  '  I  tell  yew  what  'tis,  marm,  I  la'af .  Theer ! 
I  la'af .  I  dew.  I  oughter  ha'  seen  most  things,  for 
I  hail  from  the  onlimited  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  I  haive  travelled  right  slick  over  the  limited, 
head  on  through  Jee-rusalemm  and  the  East,  and 
likeways  Prance  and  Italy,  Europe,  Old  World,  and 
am  now  upon  the  track  to  the  chief  Europian 
village ;  but  such  an  institution  as  yew,  and  yewer 
young  ladies,  and  yewer  fixins,  solid  and  liquid, 
afore  the  glorious  tamal  I  never  did  see  yet !  And 
if  I  hain't  found  the  eighth  wonder  of  monarchical 
creation,  in  finding  yew,  and  yewer  young  ladies. 
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and  yewer  fixins,  solid  and  liquid^  all  as  aforesaid, 
established  in  a  country  where  the  people  air  not 
absolute  loo-naticks^  I  am  extra  double  darned 
with  a  nip  an  frizzle  to  the  innermostest  grit! 
Wheerfur — ^Theer  !  I  la'af .  I  dew,  ma^arm ;  I  la^af ! 
And  so  he  went,  stamping  and  shaking  his  sides, 
along  the  platform  aU  the  way  to  his  own  compart- 
ment/' 

We  do  not  generally  credit  the  German  nation 
with  any  great  sense  of  the  humorous,  but  there 
is  on  record  a  most  characteristic  story  illustra- 
tive of  Teutonic  humour.  A  German  soldier  was 
being  flogged,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  more 
he  was  thrashed  the  louder  he  laughed.  The  officer 
bade  them  lay  on  harder,  as  he  seemed  to  like 
it ;  and  as  the  severity  of  the  punishment  increased 
he  was  fairly  convulsed  with  laughter.  '^  O  dis  is 
gut!"  he  kept  on  crying  out  until  he  had  got 
his  quantum.  As  he  was  going  off,  roaring  with 
laughter,  the  officer  called  him  aside  and  asked 
him  to  explain  himself.  '^  0  dis  is  gut !  "  he  still 
exclaimed ;  '^  you've  got  the  wrong  man ! '' 

In  the  national  poetry  and  music  of  nationali- 
ties are  often  imbedded  stores  of  national  fun.  We 
see  the  national  features,  as  it  were,  exaggerated* 
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Among  the  imitative  arts,  poetry  and  music  are 
those  in  which  we  find  most  faithfully  reflected  the 
natioiial  peculiarities  of  a  people.  The  songs  they 
sing,  i^jid  the  music  they  sing  them  to,  and  the 
instruments  with  which  they  accompany  such 
singing,  are  often  more  accurate  criteria  of  popular 
sentiment  than  the  houses  they  bmld  or  the  pic- 
tures they  paint — ay,  than  even  the  language  they 
use.  The  song  often,  if  not  always,  antedates 
the  written  speech.  Poetical  literature  (paradox 
though  it  seems  to  say  so)  comes  before  prose  lite- 
rature in  a  language.  Homer  is  centuries  older 
than  Herodotus.  Why  ?  Why,  because  the  jingle 
of  rhythm  or  of  rhyme  is  a  memoria  technica, 
enabling  matters  to  be  remembered  which  would 
be  forgotten  if  set  down  in  plain  prose.  We  un- 
derrate the  power  of  poetry  and  music  as  expres- 
sions of  national  character.  They  are  exactly  to 
the  national  features  what  we  call  expression  on  a 
person's  face.  All  faces  are  composed  of  the  same 
features,  but  it  is  that  nameless,  undefinable  thing 
called  expression  which  differentiates  them.  So,  too, 
if  we  take  perfect  music  set  to  noble  words,  or  get 
popular  music  and  popular  words  wedded  together, 
then  we  have,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term. 
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national  music ;  we  mean  not  only  those  songfs  ^^ 
haye  become  adopted  as  badges,  like  ''  Groci  sa^^^ 
Queen ''  and  "  Rule  Britannia  " — these  are   nronal 
songs  only  in  a  smaller  and  more  restrictedBense 
of  the  word ;  not,  again,  "  Tommy,  make   rom  for 
your  uncle,''  or  '^Whoa,  Emma'' — ^these  -re  only 
the  reigning  favourites  of  the  street  organs;  but 
where  words   and  melody   go   deep   down  into  a 
people's  heart,  and  touch  the  very  springs  of  being 
— there  we  have  the  real  national  music  and  song. 
Taking,  then,  the  average  Englishman,  Welshman, 
and   Scotchman — even  including   the  Irishman  as 
nolens  volens  a  British  subject,  and  also  throwing 
in  the  American  as  the  representative  of  Greater 
Britain — can  we,  by  anatomising  these,  and  putting 
side  by  side  with  them  certain  typical  pieces  of 
poetry  and  snatches    of   song,  prove  our  present 
position,  and  discern  that  fitness  of  things  between 
the  man  and  the  music  ?     Can  we  even  go  that  one 
step  farther,  and  trace  this  fitness  of  things  in  the 
instrumental  adjuncts  of  such  poetry  and  music  ? 

The  expression.  National  Song,  may  be  taken 
in  two  senses,  one  narrow  and  technical,  the  other 
wide  and  comprehensive.  In  the  former  it  would 
include  only   such   poems  as  have  actually  been 
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adopted  as  national  badges,  snch.  as  ^'  God 
save  the  Queen ''  and  ''  Bule  Britannia ;  ^^  in  the 
others  it  includes  all  those  poems  in  which  the 
national  peculiarities  come  prominently  forward. 
The  divisions  are  not  indeed  exclusive;  the 
former  class  may  be  regarded  as  the  climax — ^the 
concentration  of  the  latter  and  larger.  The  loyalty 
of  the  Englishman  (and  we  speak  only  of  English- 
men for  the  moment)  may  be  supposed  to  reach  its 
zenith  in  what  is  called^  par  excellence,  the  ^'National 
Anthem;"  his  love  for  the  sea  and  his  love  of 
liberty^  in  that  which  stands  second  only  to  it^  and 
which  tells  at  once  how  Britannia  rules  the  waves, 
and  how  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves. 

The  natural  order,  then,  which  a  literary  study 
of  this  subject  would  assume,  is  first  and  princi- 
pally an  enumeration  of  national  songs  according 
as  they  embody  these  national  peculiarities,  and, 
incidentally  alone  or  perhaps  somewhat  longer, 
notice  those  which  stand  as  what  may  be  called 
representative  songs. 

Were  our  purpose  an  antiquarian  one,  a  strict 
chronological  order  would  be  necessary.  Chrono- 
logy in  any  case  is  of  first  importance,  for  the 
development  of  national  literature,  as  of  national 
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life,  has  been  gradoal  and  orderly.  Were  we 
speaking  purely  from  a  musical  point  of  view  only, 
the  national  musical  instruments  would  have  to  be 
noticed  in  due  succession — ^the  harp,  the  fiddle,  the 
pipe — ^because  these  have  unquestionably  influenced 
the  character  of  national  melodies.  But  when  the 
study  is  primarily  a  literary  one,  it  seems  more 
natural  to  trace  the  poems  back  to  those  passions 
which  most  deserve  the  name  of  popular  or  national, 
which  characterise  us  English  in  distinction  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  If  some  kind  power  will 
only  '^  the  gif  tie  gie  us,  to  see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us,*'  for  awhile,  then  perhaps  we  may  catch 
those  traits  in  our  national  poetry  and  national 
music  which  differentiate  us  from  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

Now  it  may  be  ungallant,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  probably  true  to  fact,  if  we  yield  the  prefer- 
ence to  war  rather  than  love,  in  those  two  conflict- 
ing emotions  which  sway  the  human  breast,  and 
give  rise  to  the  martial  and  the  tender  strains  of 
poetry  respectively.  Without  for  one  moment 
conceding  to  our  friends  across  the  Channel  the 
position  they  assume,  namely,  that  the  English  are 
not  a  polite,  a  chivalrous  nation,  we  do,  as  a  fact. 
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find  that  war,  rather  than  love,  is  the  inspiration  of 
some  of  our  earliest  poetry. 

Dr.  Crotch  gives  us  the  "Chanson  Roland,'' 
which  he  says  the  Normans  sang  as  they  advanced 
to  the  Battle  of  Hastings ;  and  in  this  we  may 
discern  a  very  fair  embodiment  indeed  of  the 
'' stand-offishness,''  the  "  come-iE-you-dare  "  spirit 
which  has  since  become  so  significant  of  English 
character.  In  these  spontaneous  outbursts  of 
nationality,  quite  as  much  as  in  actual  jeux 
d^espritj  the  humour,  if  not  the  actual  fun  of  a 
people  crops  up  to  the  surface. 

Even  the  troubadours — ^and  they  wandered  as 
far  away  from  Provence  as  England — ^were  quite  as 
often  martial  as  love  singers.  The  only  jongleur 
whose  name  is  in  any  degree  popular  in  England  is 
Blondel  de  Nesle,  and  his  song  was  not  an  ode 
piped  to  a  lady-love,  but  to  his  prisoned  king. 
Percy,  in  his  "  ReHques  of  Ancient  Poetry,"  gives  us 
the  thanksgiving  song  for  the  victory  at  Agincourt : 

Onr  king  went  forth  to  Normandy 
With  might  of  graoe  and  chiyalry, 
The  God  for  him  wrought  marvlously. 
Wherefore  England  may  call  and  cry, 
Deo  Gratiasl 

But,  in  good  truth,  we  must  pass  on  far  beyond 
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the  days  of  troubadours  before  we  can  regard  the 
English  national  character  as  fixed^  or  at  all  events 
as  musically  stereotyped.  We  must  leap  over  the 
times  of  Saxons  and  Normans — ^pass  by  the  Wars  of 
the  Boses^  when  there  was  more  fighting  than  sing- 
ing done  in  England — ^nay,  pass  the  theological  days 
of  Mr.  Froude^s  pet  monarch  Henry  VIII.,  ere  we 
come  to  that  cast  of  English  character,  the  traits 
of  which  remain  until  the  present  time  impressed 
upon  our  national  popular  minstrelsy.  Even 
though  we  fail  to  find  distinctively  national  music 
in  the  pages  of  our  most  thoroughly  national  poet 
Shakspere,  yet  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  fixing* 
on  the  Elizabethan  as  the  most  archaic  period  for 
our  present  study. 

But  even  so,  when  we  look  at  the  immense  mass 
of  national  poetry  and  music  which  has  been  called 
forth  by  a  modern  struggle  like  the  American  War, 
it  seems  strange  that  we  find  so  little  in  the  way 
of  contemporary  poetry  or  music  to  commemorate 
such  a  national  event  as  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  We  have  to  unearth  the  poems  from  old 
miscellanies,  and  the  tunes  are  mostly  love-songs 
and  jigs.  Queen  Bess  danced  one  herself  in  her 
sixty-ninth  year. 
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Of  older  date  than  either  of  our  national  melo- 
dies, properly  so  called,  is  one  that  ranks  very  near 
them  in  popular  estimation,  and  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  martial  character — ^^  The  British  Grena- 
diers/' The  exact  date  is  quite  uncertain,  but  it  is 
probably  three  htmdred  years  old,  and  is  still  played 
by  the  band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards.  The  words 
are  more  modem,  being  about  one  hundred  years ; 
but  in  these  national  airs  the  tune  as  often  inspires 
the  sentiment  as  vice  versa.    It  runs  thus : 

Some  talk  of  Alexander 

And  some  of  HercoleSi 
Of  Hector  and  Ljsander, 

And  saoh  great  names  as  these. 
But  of  aU  the  world's  brave  heroes 

There's  none  that  can  compare, 
With  a  tow,  row,  row,  row,  row,  row. 

To  the  British  Ghrenadier. 

This  martial  element,  again,  is  wholly  lacking 
in  the  Shaksperian  songs.  The  Roundheads  went 
to  battle  with  hymn-tunes ;  the  Cavaliers  sang 
drinking-songs.  The  national  air  which  was  to 
represent  England  as  queen  of  the  sea,  was  yet 
to  come  until  the  time  of  '^Rule  Britannia;*^  and 
this  demands  a  word  or  two,  for  we  know  strangely 
little  of  our  principal  national  songs. 

YOL.  n.  I 
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Soathey  says  that  tiiis  '^  noble  ode  in  honour 
of  Great  Britain  will  be  the  political  ode  of  this 
country  as  long  as  she  maintains  her  political 
power/'  It  was  written  by  the  poet  Thomson, 
for  a  masqae>  called  '^  Alfred/'  which  was  per- 
formed at  Glifden  House,  near  Maidenhead,  the 
residence  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  to  com- 
memorate the  accession  of  George  I.  Dr.  Arne 
afterwards  altered  it  into  an  opera,  and  it  was 
played  at  Drury  Lane  in  1745,  and  again  in  1751. 

Now,  how  many — or  how  few — of  us  know  the 
full  words  of  this  national  song ! 


AN  ODE. 

When  Britaiii  first,  afc  Heaven's  oommand, 

Arose  from  ont  the  aznre  main. 
This  was  the  charter  of  the  land, 
And  (piardian  angels  snng  this  strain : 
"  Bnle,  Britannia,  mle  the  waves, 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves." 

The  nations,  not  so  blest  as  thee, 
Must  in  their  turns  to  tyrants  fall ; 

While  thou  shalt  floorish,  great  and  free, 
The  dread  and  envy  of  them  all. 

Still  more  majestic  shalt  thou  rise, 
More  dreadful  from  each  foreign  stroke ; 

As  the  lond  blast  that  tears  the  skies 
Serves  but  to  root  thy  native  oak. 
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Thee  haughty  tyraats  ne'er  shall  tame ; 

All  their  attempts  to  bend  thee  down 
Will  but  arouse  thy  generous  flame, 

But  work  their  woe^  and  thy  renown. 

To  thee  belong^  the  rural  reign ; 

Thy  cities  shall  with  commeroe  shine  $ 
All  thine  shall  be  the  subject  main ; 

And  eyery  shore  it  oirdes — thine. 

The  Muses,  still  with  Freedom  found, 

Shall  to  thy  happy  coast  repair : 
Blest  isle !  with  matchless  beauty  crown'd, 
And  manly  hearts  to  g^uard  the  fair. 
"  Bule,  Britannia,  rule  the  wares ; 
Britons  nerer  will  be  slayes." 


The  Jacobites  took  '^Bule  Britannia '^  and 
twisted  it  round  to  their  purpose  by  means  of 
verbal  alterations ;  but  there  seems  very  good 
reason  to  think  we  served  them  a  quid  pro  quo 
in  adapting  ''  God  save  the  Queen  "  from  them. 

It  is  marvellous  how  little  we  know  of  our 

2iational  anthem^  just  as  of  our  national  poet  Shak- 

spere ;  but  we  do  know  it  was  sung  at  Druiy  Lane  and 

Covent  Garden  in  1745,  during  the  rebellion;  Dr. 

Ame  harmonising  it  for  Drury  Lane,  and  his  pupfl, 

Bumey,  for  Covent  Garden.     The  Daily  Advertiser 

and  other  papers  speak  of  the  enthusiasm  with 

which  it  was   received;    and   Victor,  writing  to 

I  12 
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Garrick,  in  1776^  says  that  it  was  song  to  tlie 
music  of  an  old  anthem^  whicli  was  written— 
words  and  melody— for  the  Chapel  of  St.  James^ 
and  for  King  James  EC.,  too,  when  the  Prince  of 
Orange  landed  'Ho  deliver  ns  from  popery  and 
slavery;  which  petition  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts, 
God  Almighty,'*  says  Victor,  ''in  his  goodness, 
was  pleased  not  to  grant/' 

Both  Dr.  Arne  and  Dr.  Bumey  recollected  to 
have  heard  it  sung,  "God  save  great  James  our 
King;''  but  the  plain  fact  of  the  case  is,  that 
we  do  not  know  where  our  national  anthem  came 
from.  Tradition — ^but  nothing  else^-dates  it  back 
as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century;, 
and  assigns  it  to  Dr.  John  Bull,  who,  it  is  said^ 
wrote  it  in  honour  of  Jame?  I.  That  it  was  meant 
for  a  James,  and  not  a  George,  is  about  all  we 
can  say  for  certain.  The  amended  version  of  it 
stands  in  the  Oentleman's  Magazine  for  October, 
1745,  and  comprises  the  three  well-known  verses 
which  are  now  sung.  There  have  been  endless 
varieties  of  it,  and  additions  to  it,  one  only  of 
which  deserves  notice.  When  George  III.  went 
to  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  May  16,  1800,  after 
having  been  shot  at  by  Hatfield,  Sheridan  wrote 
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the    following    impromptu  (?)   verse,  and    had    it 
song: 

From  OTery  latent  foe. 
From  the  assassin's  blow, 

God  save  the  Eling ! 
O'er  him  Thine  arm  extend, 
For  Britain's  sake  defend 
Our  father,  prince,  and  friend ; 

God  save  the  King. 

Of  love-poetry  in  general  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  it  was  national,  simply  because  it  is  universal. 
But  even  so  it  has  its  idiosyncrasies;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  trace  the  characteristics  of  those 
songs  which  have  become  crystallised  in  popular 
estimation.  They  are  not  the  quaint  concetti  of 
Herrick  and  Waller,  not  the  simply  spooney  effu- 
sions, if  one  may  so  say,  of  very  recent  times,  but 
such  unselfish  yet  manly  passion  as  is  enshrined  in 
^'The  BailiBPs  Daughter  of  Islington,''  "SaUy  in 
our  Alley,''  or  "  All  in  the  Downs/'  Occasionally, 
too— or  not  occasionally,  but  so  often  as  to  con- 
stitute a  real  note  and  mark  of  this  kind  of  com- 
position—  there  is  a  strong  self-assertion  about 
even  the  most  unmistakable  love-ditty,  which  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  asserting  to  be  thoroughly 
English— quite  the  reverse  of  the  spasmodic,  ultra- 
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spooney  school.  Here  is  a  specimen*  Perhaps 
we  could  scarcely  fix  on  a  fitter  one  as  characteristic 
of  the  British  loye*Bong : 


Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair. 
Die  becanae  a  maiden's  tail  ? 


If  she  be  not  lair  for  me, 
Wliafc  oare  I  how  fair  she  be  P 


Here,  too^  one  would  mention  that  exquisite 
little  gem^  the  words  of  which  are  by  Ben  Jonson^ 
but  the  authorship  of  the  music  not  even  guessed 
at : 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 
And  I  wiU  pledge  with  mine. 

If  we  were  to  consult  our  friends  across   the 

Channel  as  to  what  were  the  national  characteristics 

of  English  people^  we  should,  of  course^  be  told 

that  they  were  closely  connected  with  those  two 

expressive  but  unromantic  monosyllables,  beef  and 

beer ;  and  certainly  there  is,  in  our  national  poetry, 

an  element,  no  doubt  handed  down  from  our  Saxon 

forefathers,  where  these  monosyllables  are  promi* 
nent.     "The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England"    was 
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written  by  Fielding,  afterwards  expanded  by  Leve- 
ridge^  and  illustrated  by  Hogarth,  who  hated 
Frenchmen.  He  had  been  nearly  shot  as  a  spy 
when  sketching  the  gate  of  Calais,  and  wrote: 


Witli  lantern  jaws  and  meagre  oat. 

See  how  the  half -starred  Frenchmen  stmt, 

And  oall  ns  English  dogs. 
But  soon  we'll  teaoh  those  bragging  foes 
That  beef  and  beer  give  heavier  blows 

Than  sonps  and  roasted  frogs. 


They  certainly  have  been  great  institutions  in 
their  time.  The  taste  now  seems  turning  in  favour 
of  the  French  cuisme  and  cellar;  but  here  is  the 
old-fashioned  sentiment  enshrined  in  song ; 


YHien  mighty  roast  beef  was  the  Englishman's  food, 
It  ennobled  onr  hearts  and  enrichM  onr  blood, 
Our  soldiers  were  braye  and  onr  ooortiers  were  good. 
O  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England, 
And  O  for  Old  England's  roast  beef. 

Bat  sinoe  we  haye  learned  from  effeminate  France 
To  eat  their  ragoafcs  as  well  as  to  danoe, 
We  are  fed  ap  with  nothing  bat  yain  complaisance. 
O  the  roast  beef,  &o. 

When  good  Qneen  Elizabeth  sat  on  the  throne, 
Ere  coffee  and  tea  and  sach  slipslops  were  known. 
The  world  was  in  terror  if  she  did  bat  frown. 
O  the  roast  beef,  &c. 
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In  thofle  days,  if  fleets  did  presnme  on  the  main 
They  seldom  or  never  returned  back  again, 
As  witness  the  vaunting  Armada  of  Spain. 
O  the  roast  beef,  Aa, 


A  PAKODY. 

As  onoe  on  a  time  a  joong  frog,  pert  and  vain, 
Beheld  a  large  oz  grazing  Qn  the  wide  plain, 
He  boasted  his  siz^  he  ooald  qniokly  attain. 
O  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England, 
And  O  for  Old  England's  roast  beef. 

Then  eagerlj  stretching  his  weak  little  frame ; 
Mamma,  who  stood  bj,  like  a  canning  old  dame. 
Cried,  "  Son,  to  attempt  it  you're  Boielj  to  blame." 
O  the  roast  beef,  &o. 

Bat,  deaf  to  advioe,  he  for  glory  did  thirst ; 
An  effort  he  ventured  more  strong  than  the  first. 
Till  swelling  and  straining  too  hard  made  him  burst. 
O  the  roast  beef,  &o. 

Then  Britons,  be  careful,  the  moral  is  clear ; 
The  ox  is  Old  England,  the  frog  is  Monsieur, 
Whose  threats  and  bravadoes  we  never  need  f^ar 

While  we  have  roast  beef  in  Old  England. 

Sing  O  for  Old  England's  roast  beef. 


"Sir  John  Barleycorn^'  represents  the  other 
national  institution — beer — and  Queen  Mary,  wife  of 
William  III.,  once  offended  PurceU  monstrously  by 
asking  to  have  the  air  to  which  "Barleycorn''  was  set 
sung  to  her  in  his  presence ;  but  was  afterwards  wise 
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enoughto  incorporate  it  into  one  of  his  own  airs. 
'^  The  Little  Barleycorn/^  a  parody  on  the  original 
*'Sir  John,"  pays  only  a  left-handed  compliment 
to  the  merits  of  the  national  beverage  after  all.  It 
might  be  song  by  a  Good  Templar  : 

Come,  and  do  not  musing  stand, 

If  thou  the  tmth  discern; 
Bat  take  a  full  cup  in  thy  hand, 

And  thus  begin  to  learn. 
Not  of  the  earth,  nor  of  the  air. 

At  eyening  or  at  mom ; 
Bat,  jovial  boys,  jonr  GhriBtmas  keep 

With  the  little  barleycorn. 

It  is  the  oonningest  alchemist 

That  e'er  was  in  the  land ; 
'Twill  change  yonr  mettle  when  it  list, 

In  taming  of  a  hand. 
Year  bloshing  gold  to  silyer  wan, 

Yonr  silver  into  brass : 
'Twin  tarn  a  tailor  to  a  man. 

And  a  man  into  an  ass,  Ao. 

Sir  John  Barleycorn  might  well  pray  to  be 
saved  from  his  friends  ! 

Love  of  home  is  another  English  characteristic ; 
another  point  of  contrast  with  the  French  character^ 
so  it  is  said^  if  we  most  make  odions  comparisons. 
The  old  Wykehamist  song^  "Dulce  Domnm,'*  of 
which  the  origin  is  very  likely  apocryphal,  en- 
shrines this  tradition  as  the  domestic  trait  in  the 
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English  diaracter.  The  old  story  goes  that  the 
Winchester  boy^  kept  in  school  when  the  others 
went  home^  wrote  the  Latin  words^  and  then  fell 
homesick  and  died.  It  is  a  pity  to  spoil  such  a 
pretty  story  with  anything  like  scepticism;  but 
probably  the  legend  is  an  ea;  post  facto  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  plaintive  air,  and  still  more  plaintive 
words,  still  sang  by  the  Wykehamists.  It  was 
translated  in  the  Gentleman^ s  Magazine  for  March, 
1796,  beginning : 


Sing  a  Bweet  melodious  measnre, 

Waft  enchanting  lays  around. 
Home's  a  theme  replete  with  pleasure ! 

Home,  a  g^teful  theme  resonnd! 
Home,  sweet  home,  an  ample  treasnre ! 

Home  with  eyerj  blessing  crowned ! 
Home,  perpetual  source  of  pleasure! 

Home,  a  noble  strain  resound ! 


But  then  the  Englishman's  home  is  larger  than 
his  house,  though  still  not  so  large  but  that  the 
American,  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  England,  said 
he  was  afraid  to  go  out  because  the  island  was 
so  small  he  felt  in  danger  of  slipping  over  the 
edge  into  the  sea.  The  same  idea  in  a  more  com- 
plimentary— that  is  in  a  national — ^shape,  is  set  to 
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an  old  tune  strongly  resembling  tlie  ''  Rogues' 
Marcli/'  and  cliristened,  "The  nice  little,  tight 
little  Island:" 

Daddj  Neptnne,  one  day, 

To  Freedom  did  aaj, 
"  If  ever  I  lived  upon  dry  land, 

The  spot  I  wonld  hit  on 

Would  be  little  Britain." 
Says  Freedom,  "Why,  that's  my  own  island!" 

0  what  a  snug  little  island, 

A  right  little,  tight  little  island ! 

Seek  all  the  globe  round, 

There  is  none  can  be  found 
So  happy  as  this  little  island ! 

In  this  insularity,  in  the  consciousness  of  that 
silver  thread  which  runs  round  England,  the 
EngUshman^s  nationality  comes  to  a  focus.  It 
culminates  in  the  sea-song,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
until  we  get  the  submarine  tunnel.  After  that — 
perhaps  the  deluge — ^perhaps  England  will  fulfil 
the  prediction  which  has  been  made  more  than 
once  by  enemies  and  alarmists,  and  sink  to  a 
second-rate  naval  power.  Even  now,  perhaps,  the 
circumstance  of  our  having  replaced  wooden  ships 
with  ironclads  makes  the  song  a  little  old-fashioned, 
but  the  sentiment  enshrined  in  "  Heart  of  Oak  " 
is  thoroughly  national  still;   so  are  the  names  of 
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the  writer  and  composer.     The  words  are  by  David 
(Sarrick,  the  tune  by  Dr.  Boyce : 


Gome  oheer  up,  my  lads,  'tis  to  glory  we  ateer, 

To  add  flomething  more  to  this  wonderful  year. 

To  honour  we  call  yon  as  freemen,  not  alayes, 

For  who  are  so  free  as  the  sons  of  the  wares  ? 

Heart  of  oak  are  onr  ships,  heart  of  oak  ate  our  men  : 

We  always  are  ready ; 

Steady,  boys,  steady ; 
We'll  fight  and  we'll  conquer  again  and  again. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We'll  still  make  them  fear,  and  we'll  still  make  them  flee, 
And  drab  'em  on  shore  as  we've  drabbed  'em  at  sea. 
Then  cheer  up,  my  lads,  with  one  heart  let  us  sing, 
Onr  soldiers,  our  sailors,  our  statesmen,  our  king ! 

Heart  of  oak,  Ao, 


There  is  a  regular  Britannic  climax  I 
Onr  classic  in  this  department  is^  of  conrse^ 
Charles  Dibdin.     Wherever  the  English  language 
is  known,  there  is  known  '^  Tom  Bowling.'* 


Here  a  sheer  hulk  lies  poor  Tom  Bowling, 

The  darling  of  our  crew ; 
No  more  he'll  hear  the  tempest  howling, 

For  Death  has  broached  him  to. 
His  form  was  of  the  manliest  beauty. 

His  heart  was  kind  and  soft ; 
Faithful  below,  he  did  his  duty. 

But  now  he*s  gone  aloft. 
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Tom  nerer  from  his  word  departed, 

Hifl  yirfcuee  were  so  rare ; 
His  friends  were  many  and  trae-hearted, 

His  Poll  was  kind  and  fair. 
And  then  he'd  sing  so  blithe  and  joUj, 

And  many's  the  time  and  oft ! 
Bat  mirth  is  turned  to  melancholy, 

For  Tom  is  gone  aloft ! 

Yet  shall  poor  Tom  find  pleasant  weather, 

When  He,  who  all  commands, 
Shall  give,  to  call  life's  crew  together, 

The  word  to  pipe  all  hands. 
Thns  Death,  whom  kings  and  tars  despatches. 

In  vain  Tom's  life  has  doffed ; 
Tot  though  his  body's  nnder  hatches, 

His  sonl  has  gone  aloft. 


It  would  be  easy  for  a  pnrist  to  find  ont  tliat 
this  song  verged  on  profanity;  but  there  is 
something  in  the  adoption  of  the  tar's  language, 
the  talking  in  the  tongue  '' understanded  of  the 
people/^  that  sends  it  straight  home  to  the  heart* 
A  very  successful  writer  of  songs  for  sailors,  at 
the  present  day,  is  Dr.  W.  C.  Bennett,  brother 
of  the  mercurial  Sir  John.  In  his  little  volume 
bearing  that  title,  and  appropriately  dedicated 
to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  he,  as  it  were,  posts 
Dibdin  up  to  the  present  day,  with  a  capital  poem 
called  "  Oak  and  Iron/' 
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OAK  AND  IKON. 

▲    BONG    rOR    0U2    IBONfllDSS. 

Yes,  the  days  of  our  wooden  walls  are  ended, 

And  the  days  of  our  iron  ones  beg^on; 
Bat  who  cares  by  what  onr  land's  defended, 

While  the  hearts  that  f  onght  and  fight  are  one  ? 
'Twas  not  the  oak  that  fought  each  battle, 

'Twas  not  the  wood  that  victory  won ; 
'Twas  the  hands  that  made  our  broadsides  rattle, 

'Twas  the  hearts  of  oak  that  served  each  gun. 
Then  be  ours  iron  ships  or  oaken, 

So  long  as  Britons  serve  each  gon, 
The  spell  of  glory  lives  imbroken, 

Our  foes  shall  strike  to  us  or  ran. 

They  may  change  the  staff  in  which  we're  floating, 

Bat  what  matters  that  to  old  Dame  Fame  ? 
She'll  ship  with  English  tars,  nnnoting 

The  change,  while  we  are  still  the  same. 
So  long  as  English  blood  is  sailing 

The  ships  in  which  with  us  she  swims, 
She  sticks  to  as  with  pride  onfailing, 

And  victory,  with  her,  shares  her  whisui. 
In  oak  or  iron,  who  will  doubt  us  ? 

As  long  as  Britons  serve  each  gun, 
There* s  the  "knack  of  drubbing  foes  about  us. 

Of  making  foes  to  strike  or  ran. 

Then  don't  let  any  friends  mistake  us ; 

We  are  as  our  fathers  chose  to  be. 
We  are  what  those  fathers  chose  to  make  us, 

The  reamers  and  rulers  of  the  sea ! 
Their  sons  if  we  should  have  to  prove  us. 

Our  ships  of  iron  well  we  know 
Will  bear  undimmed  their  flag  above  us, 

And  our  kinship  with  our  sires  will  show. 
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Would  any  hear  Trafalg^s  thmider, 

Or  know  how  Camperdown  was  won  ? 
Whether  oak  or  iron  decks  are  nnder 

Our  feet,  our  foes  shall  strike  or  run. 


WELSH    SONGS. 

In  embarking  on  a  study  of  Welsh  literature^ 
however  sketchy,  one  is  strongly  tempted  to  be- 
come archasological,  and  at  a  certain  break  in  the 
narrative  to  insert  the  well-known  words,  ''About 
this  time  happened  the  deluge/'  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  Cymry,  from  whom  the  principality 
is  still  named  Cambria,  were  probably  the  second 
of  the  great  masses  of  emigrants  from  Asia  into 
Europe.  They  followed  and  pushed  before  them 
the  Gaels  (the  Celtic  language,  ''as  every  school- 
boy knows,'*  being  still  divided  into  the  Gaelic 
and  the  Cymric).  JVom  the  Continent  they  came 
to  England — then  not  England  but  Albion — so 
named  because  the  Dover  cliffs  seemed  alps  (high 
mountains)  to  these  adventurers.  They  left,  so 
we  are  told,  the  name  of  Britain  behind  them 
(from  Prydain,  one  of  their  kings,  wjio  disputes 
the    palm    with    Brut,    the    Trojan),    left    traces 
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undoubtedly  in  Cumber-land^  and^  after  being 
tUrteen  hundred  years  domesticated  bere^  they 
repelled  the  invasion  of  Julius  Csesar;  on  which 
occasion  Caswallon  the  king  held  high  jinks  at 
Caer  Lud— now  London — ^whereat,  we  are  told. 


Fall  twenty  thonsftxid  beeves  and  deer 
Were  slain  to  find  the  gaests  with  cheer ! 


Eventually  they  were  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans^ but  only  for  a  time.  It  was  not  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons  that  they  had  to  retire  to 
their  mountain  Justnesses,  where  they  still  re- 
main, and  relative  to  which  TaUesin  (not  a 
Heathen  Chinee,  but  one  of  their  earliest  bards) 
sang : 

A  serpent  that  coils, 

And  with  fury  boils, 
From  Germany  coming  with  armed  wings  spread. 

Shall  snbdae  and  enthrall 

Broad  Britain  all 
From  Loohlin  ocean  and  Severn's  bed. 

And  the  British  men 

Shall  be  captives  then 
To  strangers  from  Sazonia's  strand ; 

They  shall  praise  God,  and  hold 

Their  language  old, 
Bat  except  wild  Wales  they  shall  lose  their  land. 

(From  Borrow's  "  Songs  of  Enrope.") 
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To  tlie  sceptical  destructive  eye  of  modern 
criticism^  this  prophecy  has  a  saspiciously  ex  post 
facto  appearance  too.  However,  prophecy  or  no 
prophecy,  they  were  dispossessed.  The  very  name 
of  Cumrie  was  changed  to  Saxon  Wales — ^meaning 
(like  that  other  Graelic  word  Albion)  a  hilly,  moun- 
tainous region — the  term  being  kindred  with  wold, 
wood — and  even  wall.  Thenceforward  they  as- 
sumed the  always  poetical  character  of  a  people 
with  a  grievance;  and  they  outpoured  their 
national  wail,  not  like  us  English  on  the  merry 
fiddle  or  pipe,  but  on  the  properly  plaintive  harp. 
"  Everywhere,"  says  a  most  distressingly  frivolous 
writer  on  this  subject,  "  man  has  been  found  giving 
utterance  to  his  musical  impulses,  not  only  by 
means  of  his  lungs,  but  through  a  ceaseless  variety 
of  mechanical  devices,  including  organs,  harps, 
sackbuts,  dulcimers,  trumpets,  drums,  flageolets,  bag- 
pipes, fiddles,  trombones,  oboes,  and  hurdygurdies."* 

Mr.  Edward  Jones — we  may  have  heard  that 
name  before  in  connection  with  Wales — who  held 
the  appropriate  office  of  bard  to  George  IV.,  when 
that  first  gentleman  in  Europe  was  Prince  of  Wales 
— says  that  the  bard  was  originally  a  constitutional 

•  Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1863. 
VOL.  11.  K 
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appendage  of  the  dmidical  luerarchy^  which  was 
divided  into  three  classes — ^priests^  philosophers^ 
and  poets. 

At  the  triennial  assembly  or  Eisteddfod,  these 
bards  took  their  yarioas  degrees  in  masicj  and 
(awe.  Mr.  Jones)  ''early  in  the  twelfth  century 
harmony  and  verse  had  approached  their  utmost 
degree  of  perfection  in  Wales/' 

Mr.  Jones  is  an  encomiast^  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  gentleman  with  that  particular  cognomen — 
Jones  the  bard;  but  he  sums  up  the  subjects  of 
Welsh  poetry  in  a  way  that  makes  him  worth 
quoting : 

"  They  '* — ^the  Welsh — ''  were  equally  addicted 
to  love  and  war-*  When  they  forsook  the.  camp^ 
they  did  not  return  to  agriculture,  commerce,  or 
the  mechanic  arts,  but  passed  their  leisure  in 
hunting  and  other  manly  sports  and  games,  in 
converse  with  the  fair,  and  in  recounting  their 
exploits  amidst  libations  of  mead  at  the  tables 
of  lords  and  princes.  Hence  they  learnt  to  write 
verse  and  sound  the  harp. 

''Another  cause,''  he  continues,  "  which  operated 
with  equal  power  on  our  poetry  was  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  the  language  in  which  it  was  con- 
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veyed.  Notwitlistaiiding  the  multipKcity  of  gut- 
turals and  consonants  with  which  it  abounds/^  he 
adds  in  a  half-apologetic  tone^  "  it  has  the  soft- 
ness and  harmony  of  the  Italian  with  the  majesty 
and  expression  of  the  Greek." 
Then  he  breaks  out  in  poetry  : 

Of  all  the  tissues  ever  wronght 

On  the  Famassian  hiU, 
Fair  Cambria's  web,  in  art  and  thought, 

DisplajB  the  greatest  skill. 

The  poetry  was  strongly  alliterative.  We 
English  thought  we  had  done  a  great  thing  when, 
in  the  year  1800,  a  young  lady  wrote  the  following 
line  on  the  occasion  of  a  gentleman  named  Lee 
planting  a  lane  with  lilacs: 

Let  lovely  lilacs  line  Lee's  lonely  lane ! 

where  not  only  every  word  but  every  syllable  begins 
with  I ;  but  this  was  nothing  to  the  performance  of 
a  Welsh  bard,  with  an  unpronounceable  name, 
who  wrote  a  poem  of  twelve  lines,  every  syllable 
of  which  except  the  last  began  with  g.  It  must 
have  been  very  pretty,  but  rather  monotonous. 
The  impression  left  would  probably  be  the  reverse 

K  2 
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of  that  on  the  gentleman  who  read  through  John- 
Bon^s  Dictionary^  and  when  he  had  finished  said  it 
was  a  clever  work  but  rather  disconnected. 

Besides  the  harp^  one  ought  to  add^  there  was 
another  instrument  largely  affected  by  Welsh  bards^ 
and  which  exhibits  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
national  habits  of  thrift  and  economy  as  well  as  of 
poetry.  This  was  the  horn,  on  which,  after  the 
instrumentalist  had  played,  he  used  it  for  drinking 
out  of.  This  horn  (again  says  our  much-quoted 
Mr.  Jones) — this  ^'jovial  horn"  was  a  frequent 
subject  of  the  Cambrian  muse. 

Still,  as  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Brinley 
Biohards  tells  us,  the  harp  is  essentially  the  ex- 
ponent of  Welsh  melody,  ''  Welsh  music  is  essen- 
tially harp  music,"  he  says,  ''and  exhibits  in 
almost  every  phrase  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the 
instrument  upon  its  development." 

"  Perhaps  the  quality  which,  beyond  all  others, 
characterises  the  poetry  of  Wales  is  pathos.^'* 
Were  they  not  people  with  a  grievance?  ''The 
Welsh  people  have  always  been  distinguished  for 
the  possession  of  intense  feeling.  The  same  re- 
mark is  applicable  to   aU  the  Celtic  races.     The 

•  Eclectic  Review. 
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French  and  Irish  people  share  the  quality  in  an 
eminent  degree.  The  Saxon  and  the  Gaelic  tribes 
are  more  characterised  by  strength  of  judgment 
and  power  of  reasonings  as  well  as  solidity  of 
character  and  determination  of  purpose;  while 
the  Celts  (Oymry  ? )  are  distinguished  by  more 
vivid  imagination,  more  brilliant  wit,  finer  taste, 
and  deeper  pathos.  These]  constitute  the  poetical 
element.'** 

Hence  the  celebrity  of  the  Welsh  hymns.  Here 
is  one  which,  though  it  suffers  in  translation,  yet 
retains  much  of  its  original  fire : 

Babel's  waters  are  so  bitter, 

There  is  nangbt  but  weeping  still. 
Zion's  harps  so  sweet  and  tuneful 

Do  my  heart  with  rapture  fill. 
Bring  Thou  us  a  joyful  gathering 

From  the  dread  captivity ; 
And  until  on  Zion's  mountain 

Let  there  be  no  rest  for  me. 

In  this  land  I  am  a  stranger, 

Yonder  is  my  native  home, 
Far  beyond  the  stormy  billows, 

Where  sweet  Canaan's  hillocks  bloom. 
Tempest  wild  from  sore  temptation 

Did  my  vessel  long  detain ; 
Speed,  O  gentle  eastern  breezes. 

Aid  me  soon  to  cross  this  main ! 

*  Dr.  Thomas  Price.    Beprint  from  Eclectic  Review, 
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And  the  same  spirit  breathes  through  the 
secular  song  called  "  The  Ash  Grove/'  in  John 
Oxenford's  translation  (Mr.  Brinley  Richards 
begs  to  say  the  air  of  '^  Cease  your  funning  "  was 
borrowed  from  this,  and  not  vi-ce  versa)  : 


The  ash  grove,  how  graceful,  how  plainly  'tis  speaking. 

The  harp  through  it  playing  has  Umg^oage  for  me ; 
Whenever  the  light  through  its  branches  is  breaking, 

A  host  of  kind  faces  is  gazing  on  me. 
The  friends  of  my  childhood  again  are  before  me, 

Each  step  makes  a  memory  as  freely  I  roam ; 
With  soft  whispers  laden,  its  leaves  rnstle  o'er  me — 

The  ash  gprove,  the  ash  grove  alone  is  my  home. 


My  lips  smile  no  more,  my  heart  loses  its  lightness. 

No  dream  of  the  fnture  my  spirit  can  cheer ; 
I  only  wonld  brood  on  the  past  and  its  brightness. 

The  dead  I  have  monmed  are  again  living  here. 
From  every  dark  nook  they  press  forward  to  meet  me, 

I  lift  np  my  eyes  to  the  broad  leafy  dome. 
And  others  are  there  looking  downwards  to  gpreet  me — 

The  ash  g^ove,  the  ash  grove  alone  is  my  home. 


One  is  delighted  to  find,  however,  that  even  the 
Cambrian  muse  can  descend  to  the  comic  some- 
times. It  has  not,  fortunately,  struck  the  stratum 
of  the  EngHsh  music-hall  comic  yet ;  but  there  is 
a  pretty  facilis  descensus  in  the  following,  which 
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is  N.  E.  D.  I.  Jones  in  the  original^  Teddy  Jones 
in  ifcs  EnglisH  dress : 

When  Teddj  Jones  was  twenty-one 

He  saw  sweet  Laura's  bright  cheek  flushing, 
While  through  his  heart  and  every  rein 

The  lambent  fire  of  love  was  gashing. 
He  met  his  nncle  Bees  and  said : 
<<  O  nncle,  I  am  so  delighted, 
Lanra  and  I  have  fallen  in  love. 

And  our  true  hearts  are  plighted. 
Then  tell  me  troly,  nncle  Bees, 

How  much  will  keep  a  wife ! 
Will  love  and  three  pounds  ten  a  month 

Maintain  us  both  for  life  ?" 

*'  Teddy,  my  boy,  what  is  the  use 

Of  this  impatience,  haste,  and  flurry  V* 
"  What  is  the  use  P    Indeed  I  wish 

To  marry  Laura  in  a  hurry. 
For  every  coxcomb  that  she  meets 

Wishes  to  be  her  warm  adorer. 
Their  sidelong  glances  shoot  asquint 

Straight  to  the  face  of  Laura. 
Then  tell  me,  truly,  Ac. 

My  calculation  has  been  made, 

And  no  one  here  will  ever  doubt  it. 
That  three  pounds  ten  a  month,  with  love, 

Is  more  than  twenty  pounds  without  it. 
And  I  must  live  and^ove,  or  die 

And  leave  my  love  for  evermore,  ah ! 
I  deem  it  best  to  live  and  love. 

And  marry  my  sweet  Laura. 
Then  let  me  teU  you,  uncle  Bees, 

I  think,  upon  my  life, 
That  love  and  three  x>ounds  ten  a  month 

Will  keep  me  and  my  wife." 
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There  is  sometliing  irresistibly  droll  in  a  comic 
song  all  doable  d's,  double  Vb,  and  w'Sy  varied  only 
with  an  occasional  y,  just  for  euphony's  sake.  The 
hymn,  either  of  the  ancient  druid  or  modem 
Methodist,  seems  in  place,  but  the  comic  song 
incongruous  in  the  extreme. 

Thus,  then,  to  sum  up  what  has  been  said,  there 
seems  reflected  in  the  national  minstrelsy  of  the 
blended  Saxon  and  Norman  on  one  hajid,  and  of  the 
pensive  Cymric  Celt  upon  the  other,  very  evident 
traits  of  their  individualities.  The  collective  cha- 
racter reaches  a  climax  in  each  instance;  and  the 
national  air,  where  we  can  identify  it,  expresses  the 
national  idiosyncrasies  very  clearly  and  thoroughly. 

The  national  air  par  excellence,  ^'Grod  save  the 
Queen '' — ^whether  its  source  be  Jacobite  or  Bruns- 
wick one  —  seems  adequately  to  embody  in  its 
staid  I  time,  and  in  the  staccato  character  of  such 

a  passage  as 

Scatter  her  enemies, 
And  I  make  |  them  |  faU, 

the  bold— one  had  almost  used  the  ill-omened  word 
bumptious  —  character  of  the  composite  Briton. 
"  Bule  Britannia "  illustrates  the  same  character- 
istic embodied  in  naval  proclivities ;  ^^  The  British 
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Grenadiers'^  in  military  matters ;  "  The  Boast  Beef 
of  Old  England '^  aptly  conveys  our  national 
cuiMne;  "  John  Barleycorn  ^'  our  national  tap.  The 
thoroughbred  Briton  {qua  Briton)  has  a  horror  of 
kickshaws^  calls  claret  the  washing  out  of  wine- 
casks^  and  cannot  enjoy  the  boulevards  or  the 
stones  of  Venice  without  his  accustomed  accompani- 
ments of  "rosbif  and  "p'lale.  John  Bull  is  a 
composite  hybrid  animal,  and  his  national  minstrelsy 
bewrays  him.  His  most  amiable  feature  is  his  home- 
love.  Perhaps,  after  all  (if  one  chose  to  be  severely, 
unkindly  analytical)  even  this  may  resolve  itself 
into  a  strongly  expressed  opinion  that  an  English- 
man's house  is  his  castle;  just  as  Hobbes,  of 
Malmesbury,  resolved  all  the  cardinal  virtues  into 
selfishness.  John  Bull — let  us  say  it  politely — 
is  a  national  Proteus,  and  so  has  several  melodies 
which  attain  the  distinction  of  being  national  ones. 

The  Welshman,  on  the  contrary  (why  should  one 
feel  inclined  to  smile  when  mentioning  a  native  of 
the  Principality  ?),  is  in  the  condition  of  an  English 
gentleman  who  has  seen  better  days.  He  has 
retired  in  dudgeon,  centuries  since,  to  his  mountain 
fastnesses ;  and  is  far  too  dignified  to  indulge  even 
the  modified  feeling  of  the  Gael  or  the  Irishman 
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towards  the  fussy  persevering  Saxon  wlio  has  sup- 
planted him.  He  has  outgrown  national  grievances, 
and  has  no  aspirations  for  Home-Bule.  He  has  no 
one  air  which  attains  the  dignity  of  a  national  air^ 
in  the  same  sense  as  ''  God  save  the  Queen ;  ^^  but 
a  whole  corpus  of  pretty,  plaintive,  sentimental 
minstrelsy,  coming  straight  down  from  his  bardic 
and  druidical  ancestors,  and  partaking  more  or  less 
of  the  "  Poor  Mary  Ann  ^'  character.  One  rejoices 
to  hear  that  Welsh  minstrelsy  is  looking  up,  and  that 
Eist^ddfodau  (that  is  the  distressing  plural  of 
Eisteddfod)  are  on  the  increase. 

Or  stay  !  Did  we  say  Wales  had  no  national 
air  equivalent  in  its  degree  to  '^God  save  the 
Queen  ?  '^  That  were  to  do  injustice  to  the  Princi- 
pality as  the  titular  source  of  our  Prince  of  Wales, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Mr.  Brinley  Richards'  very 
admirable  national  air,  on  the  other.  Shall  we  not 
rather  say  that  England  and  Wales,  like  England 
and  Scotland,  are  now  so  thoroughly  one,  their 
interests  so  completely  merged  and  fused,  that  no 
separate  national  air  is  needed ;  but  that,  if  such  a 
superfluity  be  at  any  time  desirable,  it  is  admirably 
supplied  in  the  stirring  strains  of  "  God  bless  the 
Prince  of  Wales  !  " 
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SCOTTISH  POETEY   AND   MUSIC. 

It  was  tlie  proud  boast  of  the  ancient  Athenian 
that  he  was  indigenous,  sprung  from  the  soil. 
He  took  in  consequence  as  the  national  emblem 
the  grasshopper,  because,  by  a  most  delightfully 
illogical  process  of  petitio  jprincipii,  he  begged 
the  question  that  this  insect  was  indigenous  too. 
A  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  science  of 
entomology  would  have  corrected  his  views  with 
regard  to  the  grasshopper,  but  need  not  have 
modified  them  much  as  to  the  Attic  muse;  and 
the  same  observation  may  be  made  with  regard  to 
Scotland.  We  are  dealing  with  an  eminently 
original  subject  when  we  speak  of  Scottish  song. 
It  is  no  lack  of  national  esprit  de  corps,  no  depre- 
ciation at  all  of  EngUsh  national  literature,  to  say 
that  it  bears  evident  marks  of  the  composite  nature 
appertaining  to  the  English  national  character.  It 
is  inevitable  that  it  should  do  so ;  for  the  English- 
man is  of  a  mixed  race  himself — a  splendid  instance 
(could  an  Englishman  say  less  ?)  of  success  in  such 
crossing  of  races.     In  his  literature,  too,  he  has 
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been  eminently  eclectic.  Prom  Italy  lie  drew, 
not  indeed  his  earliest,  but  his  veiy  early  inspira- 
tion. Tbe  similarity  of  stractore  between  the 
"  Canterbury  Tales "  and  the  "  Decameron "  of 
Boccaccio  is  no  chance  one.  Our  first  sonnets 
earned  for  the  sonneteer  the  name  of  the  English 
Petrarch.  Spenser,  amid  all  his  native  wood-notes 
wild,  is  full  of  French  expressions ;  and,  at  a  later 
age,  German  influences  came  to  bear  on  a  language 
and  literature  where  there  was  a  strong  Saxon 
element  to  assimilate  them ;  and  it  is  a  fact  not  so 
generally  recognised  as  it  might  be,  that  while  all 
these  external  influences  were  being  brought  to 
bear  upon  our  national  literature,  there  was  quietly 
growing  up  in  our  midst  a  literature  that  was  not 
foreign  but  native,  autochthonous  or  indigenous  in 
the  truest  sense,  for  it  grew  up  on  the  Scottish 
border,  and  out  of  the  long  struggle  for  Scotch 
independence  and  feuds  which  there  took  place 
between  the  English  and  the  Scotch ;  but  by-and- 
by,  the  sword  was  wreathed  with  the  olive-branch, 
and  out  of  the  din  of  battle  there  grew  up  that 
thoroughly  characteristic  body  of  minstrelsy  which 
we  denominate  first  the  Border  minstrelsy,  and 
afterwards  the  Scotch  national  poetry  and  music; 
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another  and  a  very  graphic  instance  of  how  from 
the  strong  there  comes  forth  sweetness^  and  from 
the  bitter  is  evolved  the  very  reverse. 

When  we  speak  of  Scottish  national  poetry  we 
by  no  means  intend  to  signify  the  Gaelic  element 
therein.  We  may  be  pardoned  even  by  the  most 
devoted  son  or  daughter  of  Caledonia^  even  Pro- 
fessor Blackie  himself^  for  looking  on  the  Gaelic  as 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  general  Scottish 
minstrelsy  which  the  Cymric,  or  Welsh,  does  to 
English.  It  is  the  ancestral  literature,  no  doubt ; 
the  original  literature,  if  we  will ;  but  not  the  litera- 
ture which  obtained  when  the  national  character 
was  fixed  in  historic  times.  Were  our  object 
purely  an  archaeological  one,  we  might  be  tempted 
to  linger  over  Ossian,  and  accept  him  for  the 
Homer  of  Scottish  literature,  as  unquestioningly  as 
Dr.  Blair  himself  did.  But  even  granting  Ossian 
the  fullest  antiquity,  and  Fingal  himself  the  sub- 
stantiality, claimed  for  them,  neither  the  Gaelic 
bard  nor  the  northern  monarch  is  to  our  present 
purpose.  Our  remarks  rather  arrange  themselves 
under  the  orthodox  three  heads;  touching  sepa- 
rately, first,  what  we  may  call  the  inceptiouy  or 
genesis^  of  Scottish  national  poetry  and  song,  prior 
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to  the  fusion  of  the  two  nations — ^the  Scotch  and 
English — into  one;  secondly,  the  development  of  that 
literature  during  the  struggle  which  marked  that 
difficult  process  of  amalgamation,  when  the  national 
poetry  came  to  its  climax,  in  the  days  of  the 
Scottish  cavaliers  .  and  the  Jacobite  songs ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  period  of  perfection  succeeding  the  com- 
plete fusion  of  the  two  nations  into  one,  and  repre- 
sented by  the  poetry  of  Bums  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott ;  the  former  of  whom  is  rightly  regarded  as 
marking  the  dawn  of  romantic  poetry,  not  only  in 
the  northern,  but  also  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
happily  united  nation. 

At  a  time  when  the  English  muse  was  silent,  or 
comparatively  so,  and  when  most  unpoetical  work 
was  being  done  in  England,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  poor  ill-fated  James  I.  of 
Scotland,  who  lived  from  1394  to  1437,  was  sighing 
his  poetical  soul  away  among  the  roses  at  Windsor, 
where,  during  his  captivity,  he  looked  down  from 
the  Round  Tower  and  saw  his  future  wife,  fair  Jane 
Beaufort,  walking  in  the  garden  among  the  May 
leaves  and  the  songs  of  birds.  He  had  beguiled  the 
tedious  hours  with  the  works  of  Chaucer  and  Gower 
until  they  had  got  into  his  constitution.     He  him- 
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self  was  a  minfitrel  and  a  poet ;  and,  in  a  long  poem, 
called  '^The  Bang's  Quire,''  he  gives  us  what  we 
may  fitly  enough  fix  on  as  the  firstfruits  of  our 
Scottish  muse.     It  is  indeed  a  very  fair  earnest  of 
what  was  to  follow.     The  stanzas  are  polished  ad 
unguem;  and  if  the  subject  be  a  wee  bit  mono- 
tonous and  tinged  with  an  inevitable  melancholy,  the 
poem  is  still  not  so  mournful  as  "  In  Memoriam." 
It   is  indeed  "lengthened  sweetness  long   drawn 
out  j "  but  it  is  on  the  appropriate  subject  of  love ; 
and  if  a  royal  lover's  sighs   are  not  interesting, 
especiaUy  when  that  royal  lover  is  a  real  artist  too, 
the  reader  must  be  painfully  unromantic,  and  had 
better  betake  himself  permanently  to  prose. 

The  dialect  of  the  poem  requires  less  adapta- 
tion to  fit  it  to  English  ears  than  that  of  Chaucer 
himself  does — considerably  less,  indeed,  than  many 
bits  of  Bobert  Bums. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  regal  encomium  upon 
early  rising : 

The  loDg^  day^s  and  the  nightie  eke 
I  would  bewail  mj  fortune  in  this  wise, 

For  which  again  distress  comfort  to  seek 
Mj  custom  was  on  mom^s  for  to  rise 
Early  as  day  :  0  happy  exercise 

By  thee  come  I  to  joy  out  of  torment. 

But  now  to  purpose  of  my  first  intent. 


"&   Zlrj 
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Bewailing  in  my  chamber  thus  alone, 
Despaired  of  all  joy  and  remedy, 

For-tii^d  of  my  thoaght,  and  woe-begone, 
And  to  the  window  gan  I  walk  in  hye, 
To  see  the  world  and  folk  that  went  forby ; 
As  for  the  time  (thongh  I  of  mirthia  food 
Might  have  no  more)  to  look  it  did  me  good. 

Then  it  was  that  his  majesty's  early  rising  was 
rewarded  with  a  sight  of  his  pretty  Jane.  He 
tells  of  her  golden  hair,  her  rich  attire,  her  jewel- 
lery, the  very  ^^hook  she  had  upon  her  tissue 
white  "  to  loop  up  her  dress  for  walking,  and  thus 
sums  up  the  account  of  her  "youth  in  goodli- 
head": 

In  her  was  youth,  beaaty  with  humble  port. 
Bounty,  riches,  and  womanly  featnre : 

(GK>d  better  wote  than  my  pen  can  report) 
Wisdom  largess,  estate  and  cnnning  snre, 

In  word,  in  deed,  in  shape  and  conntenance 

That  nature  might  no  more  her  child  avance. 

Such,  for  all  practical — or  rather  for  all  poetical 
— ^purposes,  may  well  be  fixed  upon  as  the  pre- 
liminary study  in  Scottish  song.  Is  it  not  another 
case  like  that  alluded  to  by  Anacreon,  where,  when 
the  bard  wished,  as  he  says,  to  sing  of  the  Atreida9 
and  of  Cadmus,  he  was  carried  away  by  his  bar- 
biton,  which  would  discourse  only  of  love  ?  Mac- 
pherson^s  Ossian,  genuine  or  fictitious,  would  give 
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us   our  Atreidffi;   but  Eros  breathes  througli  the 

plaintiye  stanzas  of  King  James's  tnnefnl  "  Qnire/' 

Nor  was  his  majesty  a  solitary  singer.     The  time 

was  as  tuneful  as  that  green  herbary  was  where  he 

saw  his  fair  charmer.      ''It  is  remarkable/'  as 

Craik  observes^  "  that  this  space  of  a  hundred  and 

fifty  yearS;  during  which  the  earhest  Scotch  poetry 

flourished,  exactly  corresponds  to  the    period  of 

decay  and  almost  extinction  of  poetry  in  England 

which  intervenes  between    Chaucer  and    Surrey. 

On  the  other  hand,''  he  adds,  "  with  the  revival  of 

English  poetry  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 

century,  the  voice  of   Scottish  song  almost  died 

away."      He  means,  of  course,  that  it  died  away 

for  the  time  being  only — ^though,  by-the-way,  he 

does  not  say  so — but  it  is  an  excellent  instance  at 

once   of    the    compensation  running  through  the 

established  order  of  things,  and  also  of  the  sort  of 

entente  cordiale  between  the  two  nationja  in  literary 

matters,  that  the  English  and  Scottish  bards  seem 

to  come  to    the  front  alternately,  like    the  two 

people  in  the  old-fashioned  weather-houses,  one  of 

whom  retired  when  the  other  put  in  an  appearance. 

Schoolmaster  Henryson,  Friar  Dunbar,  Bishop 

Gawain  Douglas,  and  Sir  David  Lyndsay  form  an 

VOL.  II.  L 
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admirable  catena  of  bards  down  to  the  era  of  Snrrey 
and  Wyatt^  when  the  English  mnse  reyived;  and 
what  we  notice  chiefly  is  the  extremely  slender 
divergence  between  the  two  tongaes  at  this  time. 
Here^  for  instance^  are  a  couple  of  stanzas  from 
Dunbar^  where  there  is  the  merest  soup^on  of  idio- 
matic Scotch: 

The  wayering  world's  wretohedness, 
The  failing  and  fmitless  business, 
The  misspent  time,  the  seryice  yain 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 

The  sngared  months,  with  minds  therefra, 
The  figored  speech  with  faces  twaj  : 
The  pleasing  tongues  with  hearts  unplain 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 

Bat  if  there  was  an  entente  cordiale  in  the 
dominions  of  Captain  Pen^  far  otherwise  was  it 
in  those  of  Captain  Sword.  The  very  nearness  of 
the  two  nations^  geographically  and  linguistically 
speakings  augmented  their  differences — ^f  or  who  can 
quarrel  like  two  intimate  friends  or  near  relations  ? 

There  were  gests  and  historic  ballads  written 
upon  the  story  of  Wallace,  for  instance;  and  on 
the  occurrence  of  any  great  national  event  or  victory, 
the  genius  of  the  country  broke  into  songs  which 
the  Scottish  maidens  used  to  sing!     A  single  stanza 
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of  a  Scottisli  ballad^  composed  after  the  defeat  of 
the  EngHsh  at  Bannockbam^  has  been  preserved 
(Aytoun's  "  Scotch  Ballads '0- 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  discourse  of  poetry, 
speaks  thus  of  the  old  Border  ballad  of  '*  Ohevy 
Chase":  '^I  never  heard  the  old  song  of  Piercy 
and  Douglas  that  I  found  not  my  heart  more  moved 
than  with  a  trumpet  1  '^  It  is  indeed  one  that  may 
well  stir  the  national  sympathies  of  any  reader 
or  listener,  no  matter  on  which  side  of  Tweed  he 
happens  to  dwell.  The  opening  is  a  household 
word;  the  jingle  of  the  rhythm  the  very  same  as 
that  of  the  "Lays  of  Ancient  Eome": 

God  prosper  long  our  noble  king 

Our  lives  and  safetyes  all ; 
A  woef  all  hnnting  once  there  did 

In  Cheyj  Ghace  befall. 

To  driye  the  deere  with  honnd  and  home 

Earl  Percy  took  his  way ; 
The  childe  may  me  that  is  nnbome 

The  hnnting  of  that  day. 

Then  there  is  the  denouement : 

With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  English  bow, 
Which  struck  Eckrl  Douglas  to  the  heart, 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 

L  2 
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♦ 

Who  neyer  spoke  more  words  than  these : 
"  Fight  on,  my  merry  men  all ; 

Tor  why,  my  life  is  at  an  end — 
Lord  Pwcy  sees  my  falV* 

Then,  leaving  strife,  Earl  Percy  took 
The  dead  man  by  the  hand ; 

And  said:  " Earl  Douglas,  for  thy  life 
Would  I  haye  lost  my  hand. 

"  0  Christ !  my  very  heart  doth  bleed 
With  sorrow  for  thy  sake, 

For  sore,  a  more  renown^  knight 
Hischanoe  did  never  take ! " 


I 


TKe  "  Gaberlunzie  Man/'  too,  is  a  thorongUy 
characteristic  ballad  on  the  subject  of  love  rather  ( 

than  war,  and  the  tricks  supposed  to  be  permissible  I 

in  each.     It  is  said  to  describe  one  of  the  roving 
adventures  of  King  James  V.  (1512-42). 


THE   GABERLUNZIE   MAN. 

(The  Gaberlanzie  was  a  travelling  pedlar  or  tinker. — Chamhersn) 

The  pawky  anld  carle  came  o'er  the  lea 
Wi'  mony  gade  e'ens  and  days  to  me, 
Saying,  "  Gudewife,  for  your  coartesie, 

Will  ye  lodge  a  silly  poor  man  ?  " 
The  night  was  canld,  the  carl  was  wat. 
And  down  ayont  the  ingle  he  sat ; 
My  dochter's  shonthers  he  'gan  to  clap, 

And  cadgily  ranted  and  sang. 
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"  0  wow,"  quo'  he,  "  were  I  as  free 
As  first  when  I  saw  this  conntrie, 
How  blithe  and  xnerrie  wad  I  be, 

And  I  wad  nerer  think  lang." 
He  grew  oanty  and  she  grew  fain ; 
But  little  did  her  anld  middy  ken 
What  thir  slee  twa  togidder  were  sayen. 

When  wooing  thej  were  sae  thrang. 

Between  the  twa  was  made  a  plot ; 
They  raise  a  wee  before  the  clock, 
And  wilylj  thej  shot  the  lock, 

And  fast  to  the  bent  are  they  gane. 
Upon  the  mom  the  auld  wife  raise. 
And  at  her  leisure  put  on  her  olaise, 
Syne  to  the  servant's  bed  she  gaes 

To  speir  for  the  silly  poor  man. 

She  gaed  to  the  bed  where  the  beggar  lay ; 

The  strae  was  cauld — ^he  was  away ; 

She  clapt  her  hands,  cried,  **  Dulefn'  day! 

For  some  o'  our  gear  will  be  gane." 
Some  ran  to  coffer,  and  some  to  kist, 
But  nought  was  stown  that  could  be  mist ; 
She  danced  her  lane,  cried,  **  Praise  be  blest ! 

Tre  lodged  a  leal  poor  man. 

"  Since  Bathing's  awa',  as  we  can  learn. 
The  kirn's  to  kirn,  and  the  milk  to  yearn, 
Gae  butt  the  house,  lass,  and  waken  my  bairn. 

And  bid  her  come  quickly  ben." 
The  servant  gaed  where  the  dochter  lay ; 
The  sheets  were  cauld — she  was  away ; 
And  fast  to  her  gudewife  'gan  say, 

**  She's  aff  wi'  the  Gaberlunzie  man." 

"  O  fie  gar  ride,  and  fie  gar  rin. 
And  haste  ye  find  these  traitors  again ! 
For  she's  be  burnt,  and  he's  be  slain, 
The  wearifu*  Gaberlunzie  man." 
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Some  rade  npo'  horse,  some  ran  a-fit ; 
The  wife  was  mad  and  ont  o*  her  wit ; 
She  ooald  na  gang,  nor  yet  oonld  she  sit, 
Bnt  aye  did  corse  and  did  ban. 


Passing  over  the  marvellous  outburst  of  literary 
productions  whicli  belongs  to  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing in  England^  which  (as  it  has  been  well  said) 
''shot  forth  like  a  harvesf  in  the  exuberant 
literature  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  was  con- 
tinued through  the  reigns  of  the  first  three 
Stuarts,  we  come  to  a  period  when,  in  the  struggle 
of  the  exiled  family  to  regain  the  English  throne, 
we  meet  with  another  copious  and  characteristic 
department  of  Scottish  national  literature. 

In  his  splendid  edition  of  Jacobite  songs, 
Hogg>  tt©  Ettrick  Shepherd,  truly  says  that  they 
form  a  literature  of  themselves.  ''They  have,'* 
he  continues,  "  no  affinity  with  the  ancient  ballads 
of  heroism  and  romance,  and  one  part  of  them 
far  less  with  the  mellow  strains  of  our  pastoral 
and  lyric  muses.  Their  general  character  is  that 
of  a  rude  energetic  humour  that  bids  defiance  to 
all  opposition  in  arms,  sentiments,  or  rules  of 
song-writing.  They  are  the  unmasked  effusions 
of    a  bold    and  primitive    race,   who    hated  and 
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despised  the  oyertnming  innoyations  that  pre- 
vailed in  church  and  state^  and  held  the  abettors 
of  these  as  dogs^  or  something  worse — ^being  too 
base  to  be  spoken  of  with  any  degree  of  patience 
or  forbearance.  Snch  is  the  prevailing  feature; 
bat  there  are  among  them  specimens  of  sly  and 
beautiful  allegory.  These  last  seem  t5  have  been 
sung  openly  and  avowedly  in  mixed  parties,  as 
some  of  them  are  more  generally  known;  while 
the  others  had  been  confined  to  the  select  meet- 
ings of  confirmed  Jacobites  or  hoarded  up  in  the 
cabinets  of  old  Catholic  families^  where  to  this 
day  they  have  been  preserved  as  their  most 
precious  lore/' 

Writing  as  he  did  in  1819,  Hogg  has  some 
exceedingly  interesting  anecdotes  to  tell  in  refer- 
ence to  the  old  and  new  succession  in  Scotland. 
For  instance,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  mother  of 
George  III.,  mentioned  with  some  appearance  of 
censure  the  conduct  of  Lady  Margaret  McBonald, 
who  harboured  and  concealed  Prince  Charles  when, 
in  the  extremity  of  peril,  he  threw  himself  on 
her  protection;  and  Prince  Frederick  answered: 
'^  Wouldn't  you,  madam,  have  done  the  same 
in  the  same  circumstances  ?     I  am  sure— J  hope  in 
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Ood  you  would.''  The  king  liimself^  too,  hsvin^ 
been  told  of  a  gentleman  in  Perthshire  who  had 
not  only  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
him^  but  had  never  permitted  him  to  be  named  as 
king  in  his  presence^  said :  '^  Garry  my  compliments 
to  him — ^bnt  no ;  stop— he  may  perhaps  not  receire 
my  compliments  as  Ejng  of  England.  Give  him 
the  Elector  of  Hanover^s  compliments^  and  tell  him 
that  he  respects  the  steadiness  of  his  principles/^ 

He  was  heard  to  express  himself  one  day  before 
a  dozen  gentlemen  of  both  nations  with  the  greatest 
warmth  as  follows  :  ''  I  have  always  regarded  the 
attachment  of  the  Scots  to  the  Pretender — I  beg' 
your  pardon,  gentlemen'^  (what  a  clever  lapsus 
UngucB  /)  "  to  Prince  Charles  Stuart  I  mean — as  & 
lesson  to  me  whom  to  trust  in  the  hour  of  need/' 

The  other  party— opposed  to  the  Cavaliers — does 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  musical  one.  Hogg  says 
he  has  searched  in  vain  for  any  songs  previous  to 
1715.  The  Whig  songs  occupy  a  very  meagre 
appendix  indeed^  at  the  end  of  the  second  thick 
volume  of  the  Jacobite  ditties.  Possibly  the  wish 
might  have  been  in  some  degree  the  &ther  of  the 
thought.  It  is  very  easy  not  to  find  what  you 
don't  want  to  find.     Naturally^   the  Whig  songs 
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would  not  be  so  popular  as  the  Jacobite  ones ;  bnt 
there  is  a  spice  of  Scotch  hnmoor  in  some  of  those 
which  he  does  insert. 

Possibly  we  ought  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
Whig  effusions.  Here  is  one  very  characteristic, 
where  love  and  loyalty  involve  the  hero  in  an 
awkward  complication: 

HAUD   AWA   FBAB   MB,   DONALD. 

Hand  awa,  bide  awa, 

ELaud  awa  frae  me,  Donald. 
Yonr  principles  I  do  abhor ; 

No  Jacobites  for  me,  Donald. 
Passive  obedience  I  do  hate, 

And  tyranny  I  flee,  Donald ; 
Nor  can  I  think  to  be  a  slave, 

Where  now  I  can  be  free,  Donald. 

Tonr  king,  with  all  his  right  divine, 

Claims  you  as  property,  Donald. 
And  yon,  npon  that  very  plan. 

Will  do  the  same  by  me,  Donald. 
For  all  the  promises  yon  made 

I  wonld  not  give  a  fig,  Donald  ; 
For  every  woman,  yon  mnst  know. 

Is  at  her  heart  a  Whig,  Donald. 

Even  Highland  Maggie,  though  she's  bred 

Up  under  tyranny,  Donald, 
No  sooner  yon  her  rights  invade 

Then  she'll  a  rebel  be,  Donald. 
For  all  that  yon  can  say  or  do 

I'll  never  change  my  mind,  Donald; 
Yonr  king  takes  so  much  of  yonr  heart, 

To  me  yonll  ne'er  be  kind,  Donald. 
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Highland  Maggie  was  evidently  a  strong-minded 
female ;  and  some  of  ns  may  think  Bonald  well  off 
his  bargain  with  that  political  young  lady — ^if  she 
was  a  young  one.  Then  again^  if  we  did  take  '*  God 
save  the  King "  from  the  Jacobites^  we  tamed 
their  own  weapon  against  them  with  a  vengeance. 
The  rival  versions  are  very  edifying.  Here  is  a 
Whig  stanza : 

Come  let  tHe  toast  go  ronnd, 
Let  mirth  and  J07  abound, 
Let's  drink  and  sing, 
To  George,  whose  gentle  sway 
Blessing  bestows  each  day, 
Whom  brave  and  free  obey, 

Father  and  king. 

•  •  •  • 

Shame  to  onr  ooantry's  foes, 
Frenchified  fools  and  those 

Who  wish  our  thrall. 
From  France  and  Jacobites, 
Rome  and  her  Pagan  rites. 
Smooth  knaves  and  hypocrites, 

Ood  save  us  all ! 

Then  atidi  alteram  partem  : 

THE    KING'S    ANTHEM. 

God  bless  the  Prince,  I  pray, 
God  bless  the  Prince,  I  pray, 

Charlie,  I  mean. 
That  Scotland  we  may  see 
Freed  from  vile  Presbyt'ry, 
Both  (George  and  his  Feckie. 

Even  so.    Amen. 
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God  bless  the  happy  hour, 
May  the  Ahnighty  power 

Make  all  things  well ; 
That  the  whole  progeny 
Who  are  in  Italy 
May  soon  and  suddenly 

Gome  to  WhitehalL 

GK)d  bless  the  chnrch,  I  pray, 
Gk>d  save  the  chnrch,  I  pray, 

Pare  to  remain, 
Free  from  all  Whiggery, 
And  Whig's  hypocrisy, 
Who  strive  malioioosly 

Her  to  defame. 

These  songs  become  the  fannier  in  proportion  as 
they  become  more  thoroughly  Scotch^  and  so  catch 
the  qoaint  humour  of  the  ones  they  travestied.  For 
instance^  here  is  an  exceedingly  good  one  set  to  the 
tune  of  ''Highland  Laddie,*'  and  full  of  quiet 
humour: 

When  yon  cam  oyer  first  frae  France, 

Bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie ! 
Ton  swore  to  lead  our  king  a  dance, 

Bonnie  laddie  !  , 

And  promised  on  yonr  royal  word, 

Bonnie  laddie ! 
To  make  oar  duke  dance  o'er  his  sword, 

Bonnie  laddie! 

When  he  began  to  yoa  to  play, 

Bonnie  laddie ! 
Ton  qaat  the  green,  an'  ran  away, 

Bonnie  laddie ! 
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The  dance  then,  tamed  into  m  cbaoe, 

Bofmie  laddie ! 
It  mnet  be  owned  jaa  wan  the  race, 

Bonnie  laddie,  Qigiilaiid  laddie! 


It  is  pleasant^  as  the  old  satirist  says^  to  stand 
on  the  shore,  when  the  winds  and  waters  are  at 
strife,  and  watch  the  commotion ;  and  so  it  is 
pleasant  enough  to  stand  here,  and  from  oar 
vantage-gronnd  of  the  present  view  the  straggle 
of  the  Staarts  to  regain  the  throne.  But  do  not  let 
us  forget  that  it  was  a  great  straggle.  There  is  a 
humorous  side  to  it,  no  doubt,  as  it  comes  to  ua  in 
these  quaint  old  songs ;  but  in  the  main  the 
theme  is  intensely  sad,  and  we  continually  find  our 
sympathies  dragging  us,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  over 
to  the  side  of  Prince  Charlie ;  just  as  when  we  read 
over  the  songs  that  have  sprung  out  of  the  American 
War  we  find  ourselves  ever  and  anon  veering  to  the 
South,  even  when  we  feel  we  ought  to  veer  North. 

One  can  scarcely  open  a  page  of  the  ''  Jacobite 
Song-book "  without  being  conscious'  of  intense 
pathos  blending  thus  curiously  with  the  humorous 
element.  In  the  best  known  of  all  the  songs — 
"  Charlie  is  my  Darling  " — this  strange  combination 
is  perceptible  both  in  words   and  music.    After 
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describing  how  "brawly  weeP'  the  young  chevalier 
''kenned  the  way  to  please  a  bonny  lass,^'  the 
song  goes  slyly  on  to  say— of  course  it  is  a  bonny 

lass  loquitur : 

It's  np  yon  heathery  monntam, 

And  down  yon  scroggy  glen, 
We  danma  gang  a  TnilTring 

For  Charlie  and  his  men. 
For  Charlie  is  my  darling, 

The  young  chevalier. 

The  pathos  of  the  situation  is  weU  described  in 
the  following  little  poem : 

"  Thus  rises  the  modem  man/'  writes  M.  Taine, 

in  his  "  History  of  English  Literaturej*'  "  impelled 

by  two    sentiments:    one    democratic,  the    other 

philosophic.     Prom  the  shallows  of  poverty  and 

ignorance  he   exerts  himself    to  rise,   lifting  the 

weight  of  established  society  and  admitted  dogmas, 

disposed  either  to  reform  or  to  destroy  them,  and 

at  once  generous  and  rebellious,  ....     This  new 

spirit  broke  out  first  in  a  Scottish  peasant,  Bobert 

Bums.      In  fact,  the  man  and  the  circumstances 

were  suitable.      Scarcely  ever  was  seen  together 

more  of  misery  and  talent.^' 

With  the  misery  we  are  only  incidentally  con- 
cerned, in   so  far  as  that  throws  into  the  poetry 
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of  the  individual  the  same  element  of  pathos^  ^which 
national  efforts  for  liberty  infused  into  the  two 
earlier  departments  of  Scotch  poetry.  In  that 
beautiful  ode  to  the  "wee,  modest,  crimson-tippit 
flower'' — the  mountain  dsusy — we  already  have 
Bums's  presentiment  of  a  fate  which  was  bat  too  I 

truly  realised.  The  slender  stem  is  crushed  bj 
the  ploughshare,  and — 


Snob  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard 

On  life's  rongb  ooean  lackless-starred, 

Unskilfal  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore, 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o'er. 

Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  given 

Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striven. 

By  hmuan  pride  or  onnning  driven 

To  misery's  brink, 
Till  wrench'd  of  every  stay  bnt  Heaven, 

He,  mined,  sink. 

E'en  thou  who  monm'st  the  daisy's  fate 
That  fate  is  thine — ^no  distant  date. 
Stem  Bain's  plonghshare  drives,  elate, 

Fall  on  thy  bloom, 
Tin  crashed  beneath  the  furrow's  weight 

Shall  be  thy  doom. 


On  the   other  side,   there  is    nothing  in   any 
language  funnier  than  the."  Address  to  the  De'il,'^ 
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and  especially  the  concluding  hope  for  his  amend- 
ment: 

An'  now,  old  Gloots,.  I  ken'  ye're  thinkin' 
A  certaLa  bardie's  rantin',  drinkin', 
Some  Inckless  honr  will  send  him  linkin' 

To  jour  black  pit ; 
Bat,  faith,  he'll  torn  a  corner  jinkin', 

An'  cheat  you  yet. 

Bnt  fare  ye  well,  anld  Nickie-ben ! 
0  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  an'  men', 
Te  aiblins  might — I  dinna  ken — 

Still  hae  a  stake. 
I'm  wae  to  think  upon  yon  den, 

E'en  for  your  sake ! 

Very  much^  indeed,  to  the  purpose  are  the 
words  of  another  great  Scotchman  who  ought  not 
to  be  passed  over  in  the  muster-roll  even  of 
Scottish  poets,  albeit  his  writings  are  named  in 
common  language  as  prose — ^the  Chelsea  philo- 
sopher, Thomas  Carlyle.     He  says  : 

"With  men  of  upright  feeling  we  are  not  re- 
quired to  plead  for  Bums.  In  pitying  admiration 
he  lies  enshrined  in  all  our  hearts,  in  a  far  nobler 
mausoleum  than  that  of  marble;  neither  will  his 
works,  even  as  they  are,  pass  away  from  the 
memory  of  man.  While  the  Shaksperes  and 
Miltons  roU  on  like  mighty  rivers  through  the 
country  of   thought,  bearing  fleets   of  traffickers 
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and  assidaoos  pearl-fishers  on  their  waves,  this 
little  Yalchesa  fountain  will  also  arrest  our  eye; 
for  this  also  is  of  nature's  own  and  most  cunning 
workmanship,  and  bursts  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth  with  a  full  gushing  current  into  the  light  of 
day;  and  often  will  the  traveller  turn  aside  to 
drink  of  its  pure  waters^  and  muse  among  its  rocks 
and  pinesJ 


}} 


Thej  snatched  him  from  the  Biokle  and  the  plough 
To  gauge  ale-firkins — 

adds  Coleridge,  in  a  fine  satiric  invocation  to  the 
ghost  of  Mfficenas.  So  they  did;  very  incon- 
gruous was  his  calling,  and  very  free  did  he  make 
with  those  same  ale-firkins,  and  the  barley-bree 
in  general.  He  was,  in  many  respects,  the  round 
man  in  the  square  hole;  but  he  was  still  the 
first-fruits  of  the  romantic  school  of  poetry  in 
Britain,  and,  par  excellence,  the  national  poet  of 
Scotland. 

The  most  exuberant  collection  of  funny  Scotch 
stories  is  to  be  found  in  Dean  Ramsay's  '^  Beminis- 
cences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character.''  Disavowing 
the  idea  of  merely  stringing  together  a  number 
of    funny  stories,   or    compiling   a    Scottish    Joe 
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Miller^  the  Dean  treats  his  subject  as  illostratiye 
of  Scottish  character^  and  aptly  dwells  on  the 
fitness  of  Scottish  phraseology  for  conveying 
either  pathos  or  fun.  He  compares  the  ex- 
pression "auld  lang  syne^*  with  its  English 
equivalent,  and  shows  how  such  a  word  as 
"hntie/'  for  linnet,  conveys  much  of  the  affec- 
tion of  the  speaker  for  the  little  songster.  Dr. 
Norman  Macleod  met  a  Scottish  emigrant  in 
Canada;  and  while  the  man  dwelt  eloquently  on 
the  advantages  of  his  new  home,  he  wound  up 
by  saying:  '^But,  oh  sir,  there  are  nae  linties  in 
the  wuds ! " 

The  Dean^s  stories  of  Scotch  bairns  are  capital. 
Young  Scotland  can  be  as  dry  on  occasion  as  his 
grown-up  relations.  There  was  the  little  girl  who 
came  home  and  boasted  she  was  second  in  her 
class.  Being  pressed  as  to  the  number  of  her 
class-fellows,  she  was  constrained  to  admit,  "Oa, 
there^s  jist  me  and  anither  lass.^^  Another  little 
one,  questioned  as  to  the  meaning  of  ^^the  pesti- 
lence that  walketh  in  darkness,"  replied,  ^'  On, 
it^s  just  biLgs.^'  But  one  of  the  best  of  these  bits 
of  juvenile  humour  must  be  given  in  the  Dean^s 
own  words : 

VOL.  IL  M 
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^^The  innocent  and  nnsophisticated  answers  of 
children  on  serious  subjects,*'  he  sajs,  ''are  often 
very  amusing.     Many  examples  are  recorded^  and 
one  I  have  received  seems  much  to  the  pointy  and 
derives  a  good  deal  of  its  point  from  the  Scottish 
turn  of  the  expression.      An  elder  of    the   kirk 
having  found  a  little  boy  and  his  sister  playing* 
marbles  on  Sunday,  put  his  reproof  in  this  form, 
not  a   judicious    one   for  a   child:    'Boy,   do   ye 
know  where  children  go  to,  who  play  marbles  on 
Sabbath-day?'     *Ay,'  said  the  boy,  'they  gang 
doun  to  the  field  by  the  water  below  the  brigg.' 
'No/  roared  out  the  elder,  'they  go  to  hell  and 
are  burned.'      The   little   fellow,   really  shocked, 
called  to  his  sister,   'Oome  awa',  Jeanie,  here's 
a  man  swearing  awfully.*  " 

What,  again,  can  possibly  be  funnier  on  that 
same  subject  of  swearing  than  the  following 
description  of  it  by  a  Scotch  lassie :  "  Oor  John 
sweers  awfu',  and  we  try  to  correct  him;  but," 
she  added,  in  a  candid  and  apologetic  tone,  "  nae 
doubt  it  15  a  great  set-off  to  conversation."  The 
writer  with  whom  the  Duke  of  Athole  made  an 
appointment  which  he  failed  to  keep,  began 
swearing  at  the  Duke's  negligence.     "At  whom 
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did  lie  swear  ?  ^^  somebody  asked ;  and  tlie  narrator 
replied^  ''Oh^  he  didna  swear  at  anything  par- 
ticular^ but  jaist  stude  in  ta  middle  of  ta  road  and 
swoor  at  IcmgeJ*  , 

As  might  have  been  expected^  perhaps^  Dean 
'Bamsay  is  especially  copious  in  clerical  stories  and 
those  trenching  on  theological  topics.  He  tells  us 
how  a  man  who  was  asked  what  Adam  was  like, 
first  described  our  general  forefather  somewhat 
vaguely  as  "just  like  ither  fouk/'  Being  pressed 
for  a  more  special  description,  he  likened  Um  to  a 
horse-couper  known  to  himself  and  the  minister. 
Why  was  Adam  like  that  horse-couper  ?  "  Weel/^ 
replied  the  catechumen,  "  naebody  got  onything  by 
him,  and  mony  lost.^' 

"A  lad  had  come  for  examination  previous  to 
his  receiving  his  first  communion.  The  pastor, 
knowing  that  his  young  friend  was  not  very  pro- 
found in  his  theology,  and  not  wishing  to  dis- 
courage him,  or  keep  him  from  the  table  unless 
compelled  to  do  so,  began  by  asking  what  he 
thought  a  safe  question  and  what  would  give  him 
confidence.  So  he  took  the  Old  Testament  and 
asked  him,  in  reference  to  the  Mosaic  law,  how 
many  commandments  there  were.     After  a  little 

M  2 
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thought^  lie  pot  lus  answer  in  the  modest  form 
of  a  snpposition,  and  replied  eantionsly,  'Aiblins 
a  banner/  The  clergyman  was  vexed,  and  told 
him  such  ignorance  was  intolerable,  that  lie  conld 
not  proceed  in  examination,  and  that  the  yontli 
mnst  wait  and  learn  more;  so  he  went  away.  On 
returning  home  he  met  a  friend  on  his  way  to  the 
maDBC,  and  on  learning  that  he  too  was  going  to 
the  minister  for  examination,  shrewdly  asked  him: 
'  Wool,  what  will  ye  say  noo  if  the  minister  speers 
hoo  mony  commandments  there  are  ? '  '  Say,  why 
I  Hhall  say  ten,  to  be  sure/  To  which  the  other 
rejoined  with  great  triumph:  'Ten!  Try  ye  him 
wi'  ten  I  I  tried  him  wi'  a  hunner,  and  he  wasna 
satisfied/  Another  answer  from  a  little  girl  was 
shrewd  and  reflective.  The  question  was:  'Why 
did  the  Israelites  make  a  golden  calf?'  'They 
hadna  as  muckle  siller  as  wad  mak  a  coo/  " 

The  "  Nootes  Ambrosianss ''  of  Professor  Wilson 
arc  a  niuoteenth-century  adaptation  of  the  "  Noctes 
Attica),''  and  infinitely  more  interesting  than  the 
work  of  Aulus  Gellius.  Christopher  North — such 
was  the  writer's  ?iom  de  plume — ^was  for  years  the 
life  and  soul  of  Blachwood,  in  which  the  "  Noctes  " 
appeared ;  and  the  Quarterly  Review,  while  depre- 
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ciating  Professor  Wilson  as  a  poet,  a  noveKst,  and  a 
critic,  gives  him  the  palm,  above  all  other  writers, 
as  a  rhapsodist.  "  As  Christopher  North,''  says  the 
reviewer,  ''by  the  loch,  or  on  the  moor,  or  at 
Ambrose's,  he  is  the  most  gifted  and  extraordinary 
being  that  ever  wielded  pen.  We  can  compare 
him,  when  such  fits  are  on,  to  nothing  more  aptly 
than  to  a  huge  Newfoundland  dog,  the  most  perfect 
of  its  kind ;  or,  better  still,  to  the  '  beautiful  leopard 
from  the  valley  of  the  palm-trees,'  which,  in  sheer 
wantonness,  and  without  any  settled  purpose, 
throws  itself  into  a  thousand  attitudes,  always 
astonishing,  and  often  singularly  graceful." 

An  apologist  of  the  ''Noctes  Ambrosianse" 
says  that,  had  Shakspere  written  about  FalstafE 
once  a  month  for  twenty  years,  we  should  have  said 
the  same  of  him  as  some  persons  have  said  of 
Professor  Wilson's  prolixity.  "  If  the  shepherd,  at 
his  best,"  he  adds,  ''could  be  taken  out  of  the 
'Noctes'  and  compressed  into  a  compact  duo- 
decimo volume,  we  should  have  an  original  piece  of 
imaginative  humour  which  might  fitly  stand  for  aU 
time  by  the  side  of  the  portly  knight."  Accord- 
ingly he  gives  us,  in  one  portable  tome,  "The 
Comedy  of  the  Noctes  Ambrosianse,"  which  faith- 
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fvJlj  enoogli  presents  ns  with  tlie  mor 
featores  of  the  unwieldy  originaL  From 
select  the  following  extracls : 


THE  8HEPHKBD  BELATE8  HOW  THE  BAGMEN  WEBS 

•      LOST  DT  THE  SNOW. 

Shephsrd,  ....  Wae's  me^  waa's  me!  for  tbat  sold  wooua 
ftnd  her  wee  gmidd«ichter,  the  bonniest  Umb,  folk  said,  in  wk* 
the  HighUudfl,  that  left  Tamantowe  that  nicht,  after  the  meny 
strathspeji  were  orer,  and  were  nerer  seen  again  till  after  the 
snaw,  lying  no  fire  hnnder  jards  oat  o'  the  toon,  the  bairn  wrapt 
ronnd  and  round  in  the  crone's  plaid,  as  well  as  in  her  ain,  bat, 
for  a'  that,  dead  as  a  fiower-stalk  that  has  been  forgotten  to  be 
taken  into  the  hoose  at  iiioht,  and  in  the  momin  brittle  as  glass 
in  its  beanty,  althongh,  till  jron  come  to  tonch  it,  it  would  seem 
to  be  alire ! 

North.  With  what  yerj  different  feelings  one  wonld  read  an 
acooant  of  the  death  of  a  brace  of  bagmen*  in  the  snow !  How 
is  that  to  be  explained,  James  ? 

8hep,  Yon  see  the  imagination  pictures  the  twa  bagmen  as 
cocknejs.  As  the  snaw  was  getting  door  at  them,  and  (pein  them 
sair  flaffs  and  dads  in  their  faces,  spittin  in  their  verra  een, 
roggin  their  noses,  and  blawin  npon  their  blubbery  lips  till  they 
blistered;  the  oockncys  wad  be  waxing  half  feared  and  half  angxy 
and  damnin  the  "  Heelans  "  as  the  oarsedest  kintra  that  erer  was 
kittled.  Bnt  wait  awee,  my  gentlemen,  and  yoa'U  keep  a  lowner 
sngh  or  yon  get  halfway  from  Dalnacardoch  to  Dalwhinnie. 

North.  A  wild  district,  for  oyer  whirring,  even  in  mist  snow, 
with  the  gorrook's  wing. 

Shop,  Whist,  hand  yonr  tongue,  till  I  finish  the  accoont  o'  the 
death  of  the  twa  bagmen  in  the  snaw.  Ane  o'  their  horses — for 
the  oretors  are  no  ill  monnted — slidders  awa  down  a  bank,  and 
gets  jammed  into  a  snaw  stall,  where  there's  no  room  for  tumin*. 

*  Commercial  travellers. 
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The  other  horse  grows  obsbinafce  wi'  the  sharp  stoar  in  his  face, 
and  proposes  retreating  to  Dalnacardoch,  tail  foremost ;  bat  no 
being  sae  weel  np  to  the  walkin  or  the  trotfcin  backwards  as  that 
English  ohiel  Townsend,  the  pedestrian,  he  cloits  down  first  on 
his  hnrdies,  and  then  on  his  tae  side,  the  girths  burst,  and  the 
saddle  hangs  only  by  a  tack  to  the  crupper. 

NortK  Do  jon  know,  James,  that  though  jon  are  manifestly 
drawing  a  picture  intended  to  be  ludicrous  it  is  to  me  extremely 
pathetic  ?  « 

8hep.  The  twa  cockneys  are  now  forced  to  act  as  dismounted 
cavalry  through  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  and  sit  down  and  cry — 
pretty  babes  o'  the  wood — ^in  each  ither*s  arms!  John  Frost 
decks  their  noses  and  their  ears  with  icicles,  and  each  vulgar 
physiognomy  partakes  of  the  pathetic  character  of  a  turnip 
making  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  at  Halloween.  Dinna  sneeze 
that  way  when  ane's  speakin,  sir ! 

North.  You  ought  rather  to  have  cried,  "  Grod  bless  you !  " 

8hep.  A*  this  while  neither  the  snaw  nor  the  wund  has  been 
idle;  and  baith  cockneys  are  sitting  up  to  the  middle,  poor 
creturs,  no  that  verra  cauld,  for  driftin'  snaw  sure  begins  to  fin' 
warm  and  comfortable,  but  wae's  me,  unco,  nnco  sleepy,  and  not 
a  word  do  they  speak !  And  now  the  snaw  is  up  to  their  verra 
chins,  and  the  bit  bonny  braw  stiff  fanse  shirt-collars,  that  they 
were  sae  proud  o'  stickin'  at  their  chapts,  are  as  hard  as  aim,  for 
they've  gotten  a  sair  Scotch  starchin,  and  the  fierce  north  cares 
naething  for  their  towsy  hair  a'  smellin'  wi'  Kalydor  and  Macassar, 
no  it  indeed,  but  twirls  it  a'  into  ravelled  hanks,  till  the  frozen 
mops  bear  nae  earthly  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  heads  o' 
cockneys ;  and  hoo  indeed  should  they,  lying  in  sic  an  unnatnral 
and  out-o'-the-way  place  for  them,  as  the  moors  atween  Dalna- 
cardoch  and  Dalwhinnie  ? 

North,  Oh  James !  say  not  they  perished! 

Shep,  Yes,  sir,  they  perished ;  nnder  such  circumstances  it 
would  have  been  too  much  to  expect  of  the  vital  spark  that  it 
should  not  have  fled.  It  did  so,  and  a  pair  of  more  interesting 
bagmen  never  slept  the  sleep  of  death.  Gie  me  the  lend  o'  your 
handkercher,  sir,  for  I  agree  with  you  that  the  picture's  verra 
pathetic. 
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Here,  again,  is  the  sheplierd's  opinion  of 


BOASTED  GOOSE. 

Shepherd,  Do  jon  ken,  sir,  that  I  admire  g^ses,  tame  gnses, 
far  mair  nor  wild  ones.  A  wild  g^nse,  to  be  sore,  is  no  bad  eatin, 
shot  in  season ;  out  o'  season,  and  after  a  long  flicht,  what  is  he 
bat  a  sickle  o'  Danes  P  Bat  a  tame  gose,  off  the  stnbble,  sirs 
(and  what'n  a  hairst  this'U  be  for  gases,  the  stooks  hae  been  sae 
sair  shnoken !),  roasted  afore  a  clear  fire  to  the  swirl  o'  a  worsted 
string ;  staffed  as  fa's  he  can  hand,  frae  neck  to  donp,  wi'  yerbs ; 
and  devoored  wi'  aboat  equal  proportions  o'  mashed  potawties  and 
a  olaish  o'  aipple-sass ;  the  oreeshy  breist  o'  him  shinin'  oat  ower 
a'  its  braid  beaatifa'  rotondity,  wi'  a  broonish  and  yellowish 
licht,  seemin'  to  be  the  verra  concentrated  essence  o'  tastefa' 
sappiness,  the  bare  idea  o'  which,  at  ony  distance  o*  time  and 
place,  brings  a  gpish  o'  water  oat  o'  the  pallet.  His  theeghs 
slightly  crisped  by  the  smokeless  fire  to  the  preceese  pint  best 
fitted  for  cranohin' ;  and,  in  short,  the  tooUaU'Sammal  o'  the  bird 
a  perf  eck  specimen  o'  the  heau-ideal  o*  the  trae  bird  o'  paradise — 
for  sic  a  gase,  sir  (bat  oh,  may  I  never  be  sae  sairly  tempted!), 
wad  a  man  sell  his  kintra,  or  his  conscience,  and  neizt  day  strive 
to  stifle  his  remorse  by  gobblin'  np  the  goblet  pie. 


Charles  Lamb  himself  did  not  snrpass  this 
encomium  in  his  ecstatic  admiration  of  roast  pig. 

Among  qaite  recent  Scottish  fun  one  of  the 
most  humorous  productions  is  contained  in  a 
volume  of  '^Lyrics,  Legal  and  Miscellaneous/'  by 
George  Outram,  of  which  a  third  edition  was 
published  in  1874.  The  following  poem  is  spun 
out  almost    like   its   own    subject.      It  refers  to 
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the  well-known   longevity    of   annuitants,   and    is 
called 

THE  ANNUITY. 

I  gaed  to  spend  a  week  in  Fife — 

An  nnco  week  it  proved  to  be, 
For  there  I  met  a  waesome  wife 

Lamentin'  her  yidnity. 
Her  grief  brak  out  sae  fierce  an'  fell, 
I  thonght  her  heart  wad  burst  the  shell ; 
An' — I  was  sae  left  to  mysel' — 

I  seirt  her  an  annuity. 

The  bargain  lookit  fair  enough — 

She  was  just  turned  o'  saxtj-three ; 
I  oouldna  guess  she'd  proye  sae  tough 

By  human  ingenuity. 
But  years  have  come,  an'  years  have  gane, 
An'  there  she's  yet  as  stieve's  a  stane — 
The  limmer's  growin'  young  again 

Since  she  got  her  annuity. 

She's  crined  awa'  to  bane  an'  skin, 

But  that  it  seems  is  nought  to  me ; 
She's  like  to  live,  although  she's  in 

The  last  stage  o'  tenuity. 
She  munches  wi'  her  ynzened  gpims,- 
An'  stumps  about  on  legs  o'  thrums, 
But  comes — as  sure  as  Christmas  comes — 

To  ca'  for  her  annuity. 

She  jokes  her  joke,  an'  cracks  her  crack, 

As  spunkie  as  a  growin'  flea ; 
And  then  she  sits  upon  my  back, 

A  livin*  perpetuity. 
She  hurkles  by  her  ingle-side, 
An'  toasts  an'  tans  her  wrunkled  hide ; 
Lord  kens  how  long  she  yet  may  bide 

To  ca'  for  her  annuity ! 
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I  iwd  the  tables  drawn  wf  eaie 
'    For.aIi.nnHieeComi.ii7; 
Her  cbanoe  o*  life  was  stated  there 

Wi  perfect  perspicnitT. 
But  tables  here  or  tables  there. 
She's  lired  ten  years  bejond  her  share, 
An's  like  to  lire  a  dizen  mair, 

To  ca'  for  her  annuity. 

I  gat  the  loon  that  drew  the  deed, 
We  spelled  it  o'er  right  caref  ally ; 

In  Tain  he  yerked  his  soople  head. 
To  find  an  ambiguity. 

It*s  dated,  'tested,  a'  complete, 

The  proper  stamp,  nae  word  delete, 

An'  diligence,  as  a  decreet. 
May  pass  fra  her  aminity. 

Last  Yale  she  had  a  fearf  al  hoast, 
I  thonght  a  kink  might  set  me  free ; 

I  led  her  out,  'mang  snaw  an'  frost, 
Wi'  constant  assiduity. 

Bat  deil  ma'  care,  the  blast  gaed  by 

An'  missed  the  anld  anatomy ; 

It  oost  me  jast  a  tooth,  forbye 
Discharging  her  annuity. 

I  thought  that  grief  might  gar  her  quite. 
Her  only  son  was  lost  at  sea. 

Bat  aff  her  wats  behaved  to  flit 
An'  leave  her  in  fatuity ! 

She  threeps,  an'  tbreeps,  he's  livin'  yet. 

For  a'  the  tellin'  she  can  get ; 

But  oatch  the  doited  runt  forget 
To  oa'  for  her  annuity ! 

If  there's  a  sough  o'  cholera 
Or  typhus,  wha  sae  gleg  as  she  ? 

She  buys  up  drugs,  an'  baths,  an'  a' 
In  siooan  superfluity ! 
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She  doesna  need,  she's  fever-proof, 
The  pest  gaed  o*er  her  yery  roof; 
She  tanld  me  sae — and  then  her  loof 
Held  out  for  her  annoitj. 

Ae  day  she  fell,  her  arm  she  brak, 

A  compound  fracture  as  conld  be ; 
Nae  leech  the  core  would  undertak 

Whatever  was  the  gratuity. 
It's  cured !    She  handles  *t  like  a  flail, 
It  does  as  weel  in  bits  as  hale ; 
But  I'm  a  broken  man  mysel' 

Wr  her,  an*  her  annuity. 

Her  broozled  flesh  an'  braken  banes 

Are  weel  as  flesh  an'  banes  can  be. 
She  beats  the  taeds  that  liye  in  stanes 

An'  fatten  in  yaouity ! 
They  die  when  they're  exposed  to  air. 
They  oanna  thole  the  atmosphere  ; 
But  her !  expose  her  onywhere. 

She  lives  for  her  annuity.  .  .  . 

The  Bible  says  the  age  o'  man 

Threescore  an'  ten  perchance  may  be ; 
She's  ninety-four,  let  them  wha  can 

Explain  the  incongruity. 
She  should  hae  lived  afore  the  Flood, 
She's  come  o'  patriarchal  blood. 
She's  some  auld  pagan,  mummified 

Alive  for  her  annuity. 

She's  been  embalmed  inside  an'  out. 

She's  sauted  to  the  last  degree  ; 
There's  pickle  in  her  very  snout 

Sae  caper-like  and  cruety. 
Lot's  wife  was  fresh  compared  to  her ; 
They've  kyanised  the  useless  kuir, 
She  canna  decompose  ncke  mair 

Than  her  accursed  annuity. 
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The  water.drap  wears  oat  the  rook 
As  this  eternal  jaad  wears  me ; 

I  ooald  withstand  the  single  shock 
Bat  no'  the  continmit7. 

It's  pay  me  here,  an'  pay  me  there, 

An'  pay  me,  pay  me,  evermair ; 

I'll  gang  demented  wi'  despair — 
Fm  chafed  for  her  annuity. 


IRISH    FUN. 

The   study  of   ancient   Erse  literature   is    one 
thing,  that  of  Irish  literature — ^as  commonly  under- 
stood by  people  who  use  the  term — ^is  another. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why,  in  discussing  national 
fun,  we  should  go  back  to  Celtic  times  than  to 
Roman.     Our  subject  is  Irish — not  Erse  or  Hiber- 
nian.    One  would,  therefore,  no  more  digress  into 
archaeology  in  this   case,  than  one  would  devote 
more  than  a  passing  reference  to  the  Celtic  bards, 
in  treating  of  the  national  poetry  of  Scotland,  or 
to  the  Cymric  bards  of  Wales,  in  discussing  that 
of  the  Principality.     We  cannot  too  often  repeat 
that  Saxon,  Cimbric,  Celtic,  and  Erse  poetry  are 
one  thing,  and  English,  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
another,  and  quite  a  different  thing.     So  much  for 
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arcliadology.  Let  us  by  no. means  neglect  it^  but 
keep  it  in  its  place  as  a  merely  preliMnary  study 
to  that  in  which  we  are  engaged,  being  mostly 
antiquarian^  while  ours  is  literary;  being,  more- 
over (softly  be  this  spoken),  inclined  to  be  dry 
and  abstruse,  whereas  it  must  be  our  own  fault 
if  this  be  not  interesting  and  lively,  being  the 
study,  not  of  a  dead  language  and  literature,  but 
of  one  which  is  living — very  much  so,  indeed — ^in 
our  midst  at  the  present  moment. 

On  this  subject,  Thomas  Moore  will  be  a  wit- 
ness quite  beyond  suspicion,  and  this  is  what  he 
says  in  his  "Letter  on  Music,^^  prefixed  to  the 
"Irish  Melodies'' : 

"Though  much  has  been  said  of  the  antiquity 
of  our  music,  it  is  certain  that  our  finest  and  most 
popular  airs  are  modem;  and,  perhaps,^'  he  adds, 
"  we  may  look  no  farther  than  the  last  disgraceful 
century  for  the  origin  of  most  of  those  wild  and 
melancholy  strains,  which  were  at  once  the  off- 
spring and  solace  of  grief.  .  .  .  Mr.  Knkerton 
is  of  opinion  that  none  of  the  Scotch  popular  airs 
are  as  old  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and,  though  musical  antiquaries  refer  us,  for  some 
of  our  melodies,  to  so  early  a  period  as  the  fifth 
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cetAuTj,  I  am  persuaded  tbat  there  are  few  of  a 
eivilised  description  .  .  •  which  can  daim  qaite 
so  ancient  a  date  as  Mr.  Hnkeiion  allows  to  the 
Scotch.  Bnt,''  he  goes  on^  with  a  tme  spice  of 
Irish  hnmoor,  '*  mnsic  is  not  the  only  subject  npon 
which  onr  taste  for  antiquity  is  rather  nnreasonably 
indulged ;  and,  howerer  heretical  it  may  be  to  dis- 
sent from  these  romantic  speculations,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  is  possible  to  love  our  country 
very  zealously,  and  to  feel  deeply  interested  in  her 
honour  and  happiness,  without  believing  that  Irish 
was  the  language  spoken  in  Paradise,  or  that  our 
ancestors  were  kind  enough  to  take  the  trouble 
of  polishing  the  Ghreeks;'^  for  which  two  assertions 
he  quotes^  in  a  foot*note,  the  ''Transactions  of 
the  Gaelic  Society  of  Dublin,^'  and  (yHalloran's 
''  History  of  Ireland,''  respectively. 

Thomas  Moore  himself,  in  fact,  forms  an  ex- 
cellent frontier-line  for  a  division  of  the  subject. 
A  fairly  comprehensive  glance  may  be  given  by 
noticing :  (1)  the  Irish  minstrelsy  which  preceded 
those  called  par  excellence  the  "  Irish  Melodies ; " 
(2)  the  Irish  melodies  themselves,  and  Moore  as 
thoir  adapter;  (8)  those  that  have  appeared  since 
Moore's  time,  and  which  are  capitally  summarised 
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in  Samuel  Lover's  '^  Lyrics  of  Ireland/'  The  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  those  same  Irish  melodies  is,  it 
would  appear,  exactly  that  which  should  obtain  in 
the  case  of  national  music  of  any  kind.  It  was  a 
process  of  adaptation  rather  than  of  creation  pure 
and  simple.  Moore  took  the  beautiful  wild  melodies 
of  his  native  land  and  civilised  them  (to  use  his  own 
expression).  What  Sir  John  Stevenson  did  for  the 
music  he  did  for  the  words ;  and  the  consequence 
is  that  we  have  here  again,  in  the  music  of  Ireland, 
another  realisation  of  the  Laureate's  idea,  "  perfect 
music  set  to  noble  words,''  or  vice  versa  if  we  like 
to  say  so.  The  poems  themselves  are  delightful  to 
read  as  poems ;  the  melodies  delightful  to  Usten  to 
as  Lieder  ohne  Worte ;  but  each  more  delightful  than 
ever  when  heard  in  combination.  Moore  is  the 
Bums  of  Ireland ;  and  he  himself  again  institutes, 
or  suggests,  the  comparison.  He  says  he  would 
very  willingly  give  up  all  claims  on  Ossian  to 
have  been  able  to  claim  Robert  Bums  as  an  Irish- 
man. 

Ignoring,  then,  the  attractions  which  a  dis- 
quisition on  early  Fenian  poetry  might  possibly 
hold  out  to  some  persons,  we  may  well  fix  as  the 
point  of  departure  upon  Carolan,  whom  some  have 
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called  the  last  of  the  bards,  and  whom  Goldsmith 
named  the  greatest  bard.  Turlogh  O^Oarolan — ^to 
give  him  his  patronymic  in  full— dates  no  farther 
back  than  1670,  which  was  the  year  when  he  was 
bom  in  Meath  county.  His  father  was  a  reduced 
Irish  gentleman,  and  he  himself  lost  his  sight  when 
eighteen  years  of  age.  To  begmle  his  loneliness  he 
learnt  the  harp,  the  ancestral  instrument  of  his  race, 
and  by-and-by  tried  his  hand  at  poetry  too.  Thus 
was  he  literally  the  Irish  Homer ;  and  on  the  f  rontis-^ 
piece  to  Hardiman^s  "  Irish  Minstrelsy  '^  we  have  a 
very  romantic  picture  indeed  of  Carolan,in  a  slashed 
coat,  with  his  long  curls  trailing  over  his  shoulders, 
and  his  sightless  eyes  rather  too  prominently  dis- 
played. His  collars  are  turned  down  like  Lord 
Byron's — ^as  was  then  the  poetic  mode,  for  the 
portrait  is  dated  1831 — and  he  is  scratching  away 
in  real  bardic  fashion  at  a  very  primitive-looking 
harp. 

Carolan  wandered  the  country  over  quite  en 
troubadour^  harp  in  hand,  and,  like  a  Proven9aI 
bard,  too,  "feigned  or  fancied  himself  in  love.^' 
Love,  real  or  fictitious,  has  always  been  a  requisite 
with  the  troubadour.  Cardan's  love  poetry  is 
voluminous,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  old  Erse 
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language.  He  fell  in.  love,  however,  with  an 
English  lady,  who  knew  no  more  of  the  old  Irish 
than  we  do ;  consequently  the  bard  felt  bound,  on 
principles  of  gallantry,  to  address  his  lady-love  in 
English.  His  knowledge  of  this  tongue  was,  how- 
ever, very  fragmentary;  and  the  result  is  con- 
sequently rather  distressing.  It  is  curious  enough, 
however,  as  the  production  of  a  blind  Irish  bard  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  a  language  that  was 
foreign  to  him : 

On  a  fair  Sunday  morning,  devoted  to  he 

Attentive  to  a  sermon  that  was  ordered  for  me, 

I  met  a  fresh  rose  on  the  road  &v  decree. 

And  though  mass  was  my  notion,  my  devotion  was  she. 

Welcome,  fair  lily,  white  and  red — 

Welcome  was  every  word  we  said ; 
Welcome,  bright  angel  of  noble  degree, 
I  wish  you  would  love,  and  that  I  were  with  thee; 
pray  don't  frown  at  me  with  mouth  or  with  eye. 
So  I  told  the  fair  maiden  with  heart  full  of  glee. 
Though  the  mass  was  my  notion,  my  devotion  was  she. 

But  alas !  Oarolan  had  another  devotion,  and 
that  was — Muse  of  Erin,  must  we  confess  it? — 
whisky.  Here  is  an  ode  translated  from  the 
original  Irish.  Tradition  has  preserved  the  ac- 
count of  its  composition.  The  bard,  in  one  of  his 
excursions,  visited  an  old  friend  whom  he  found  in 
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bed,  suffering  rather  from  melancholy  than  illness. 
He  drew  near  the  bedside,  took  his  harp,  played 
and  sang  the  song,  ''Whisky  is  the  potion,'^  and 
the  effect  was  instantaneous — irresistible.  The 
dispossessed  started  np,  joined  the  festiye  boards 
and  was  "sick  no  more''  (Hardiman's  ''Irish 
Minstrelsy'').  Of  course  critical  people  nowa- 
days declare  this  characteristic  chanson  a  boire — 
called  "Cardan's  Receipt" — ^is  not  Carolan's  at 
allj  just  as  they  question  the  very  existence  of 
Anacreon;  but  such  destructiye  criticism  clearly 
should  have  its  limits: 


WHISKY  IS  THE  POTION  THAT  CAK  CURB 

BVEEY  ILL. 

At  the  dawning  of  the  mom,  ere  you  start  from  jonr  bed, 
T17  and  clear  away  the  yapoors  whioh  the  night  has  shed. 

If  drowsy,  or  if  dnU, 

At  the  bottle  taJce  a  poll, 
And  comfort  through  your  bosom  the  gay  draught  shall  spread. 

Moistening,  cheering,  life-endearing, 

Hnmoor-lending,  mirth-extending^ — 
Be  the  whisky  ever  near  thee  through  the  day  and  the  night ; 

'Tis  the  cordial  for  all  ages, 

Each  evil  it  assuages, 

And  to  bards,  and  saints,  and  sages 
GKves  joy,  life,  and  light. 

O  whisky  is  the  potion  that  can  core  every  ill : 

'Tis  the  charm  that  can  work  beyond  the  doctor^s  skill. 
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If  sad,  or  dck,  or  sore, 

Take  a  bnmper  brmmdng  o'er, 
And  sprightlineas  and  jollity  shall  bless  thee  still ; 

Still  sedacixig,  glee-prodnoing, 

Loye-inspiring,  valour 'firing — 
'Tis  the  nectar  of  the  g^ds ;  it  is  the  drink  divine. 

Let  no  traveUdd  dunce  again 

Praise  the  wines  of  France  or  Spain. 

What  is  claret  or  champagne  P 
Be  the  whisky  mine ! 

O  bright  will  be  your  pleasures,  and  yonr  days  will  be  long ; 
Your  spirits  ever  lively,  and  your  frame  still  strong. 

Yonr  eyes  with  joy  shall  langh 

If  heartily  yon  quaff 
Of  the  liqnor  dear  and  cheering  to  the  child  of  song; 

Gbut-dispelling,  colic-quelling, 

Agnes-crushing,  murmurs-hushing — 
To  the  limbs  all  old  and  feeble  it  will  youth  restore ; 

And  the  weak  one  who  complains 

Of  his  weary  aches  and  pains, 

If  the  bottle  well  he  drains 
Shall  be  sick  no  more. 

Trcmalated  by  Thomas  Furlong, 


Shocking  to  the  nerves  of  a  Good  Templar  as 
this  song  must^  perhaps^  in  any  case  be^  it  is  abnost 
ironical  in  its  hyperbole^  and  reminds  one  not  a 
little  of  Anacreon's  universal  drinking  song. 

It  is  too   true,  however,  that   Cardan's  faith 

issued  in  works  in  this  respect.      He  died  in  1737, 

and  up  to  the  very  last  stimulated  his  faculties  with 

N  2 
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a  taste  of  the  osquebaagli.  His  wake,  we  are  told, 
lasted  four  days,  and  on  each  side  of  the  hall  was 
placed  a  keg  of  whisky,  which  was  replenished  as 
often  as  emptied.  Need  it  be  said  that  crowds 
attended  to  mourn  the  "  head  of  all  Irish  music  ?  ^* 
The  funeral  was  one  of  the  greatest  that  had  ever 
taken  place  in  Connaught. 

Among  the  more  poetical  traditions  attaching  to 
this  last  of  the  bards  there  is  a  very  pretty  one. 
Though  blind,  he  recognised  his  first  love,  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty  years,  by  the  touch  of  her  hand. 
The  lady's  name  was  Bridget  Cruise ;  "  not  a  pretty 
name,''  says  Lover,  "  but  it  deserves  to  be  recorded 
as  belonging  to  the  woman  who  could  inspire  such 
a  passion."     Possibly  the  fact — if  even  it  be  a  fact 
— is  no  proof  of  the  depth  of  devotion.     The  loss  of 
one  sense  is  often  compensated  by  preternatural 
sensitiveness  in  another.     Lover  has  himself  en- 
shrined the  memory  of  the  circumstance  in  a  tender 
poem  of  his  own,  which  he  has  also  set  to  appro- 
priate music,  called,  '^  True  Love  can  ne'er  Forget." 
At  the  end  of  '*  Carolan's  Poems,"  or  the  poems 
by  and  relating  to  Carolan,  in  Hardiman's  "  tish 
Minstrelsy,"  there  are  two  poems,  the  juxtaposition 
of  which    strikes    one  as  particularly  Hibernian. 
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First  we  have  ''  Carolan's  Lament  over  the  Grave 
of  McCabe/'  and  directly  after^  '*  McCabe's  Elegy 
on  the  Death  of  Carolan.^'  Now  it  puzzles  one  to 
think  how  even  two  Irishmen  could  wake  one 
another;  but  the  difficulty  disappears  when  we 
read  that  McCabe  was  a  humourist,  and  caUing  on 
Carolan  after  a  long  absence,  disguised  his  voice, 
and  represented  himself  as  a  stranger  who  had  come 
from  McCabe's  neighbourhood.  Carolan  fell  into 
the  trap,  and  eagerly  inquired  whether  he  knew 
Charles  McCabe.  "  I  once  knew  him,*'  answered 
the  wag,  "  but  this  day  week  I  was  at  his  funeral/' 
Thereupon  Carolan  dictated  his  elegy  impromptu, 
like  a  true  bard ;  and  the  result,  ridiculous  as  the 
occasion  was,  affords  a  good  specimen  of  his  more 
serious  style : 

O  what  a  bafifled  visit  mine  hath  been ; 

How  long  my  joomey,  and  how  dark  my  lot ! 
And  have  I  toiled  through  each  familiar  scene 

To  meet  my  friend,  and  yet  to  find  him  not  ? 

Sight  of  my  eyes ;  lost  solace  of  my  mind ! 

To  seek,  to  hear  thee,  eagerly  I  sped ; 
In  vain  I  came ;  no  trace  of  thee  I  find, 

Save  the  cold  turf  that  shades  thy  narrow  bed. 

My  voice  is  low,  my  mood  of  mirth  is  o'er; 

I  droop  in  sadness,  like  the  widowed  dove. 
Talk  not  of  ang^oish ;  talk  of  pain  no  more  : 

Nought  strikes  ns  like  the  death  of  those  we  love. 
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McCabe's  elegy— which  was  reallj  an  elegy — 
is  quite  as  mach  to  the  purpose.  It  concludes  with 
the  stanza: 

O  ye  blest  Bpirita  dwelling  with  your  God, 
HymniDg  His  praise  as  ages  roH  along, 

Beoeiye  mj  Torlogh  in  your  bright  abode, 
And  bid  him  aid  yon  in  yonr  sacred  song. 

Dryden  has  happily  described  music  as  '' inar- 
ticulate poetry ;''  and  Tom  Moore  says  that  he 
always  felt^  in  adapting  words  to  an  expressive 
air,  that  he  was  bestowing  upon  it  the  gift  of 
articulation,  and  thus  enabling  it  to  speak  to 
others  all  that  was  conveyed  in  its  wordless 
eloquence  to  himself. 

Now,  in  estimating  the  causes  of  this  necessity 
— ^the  apparent  dearth,  that  is,  of  national  words  for 
the  national  music — ^we  must  remember  that,  as 
Edmund  Spenser  (who  lived  in  Ireland)  says :  "  It 
is  ill  time  to  preach  among  swords.'^  He  was 
speaking  of  parsons,  but  we  may  apply  the  siune 
maxim  to  poets  and  poetising.  We  know  that,  in 
England,  the  Wars  of  the  Boses  made  an  absolute 
blank  in  literature.  But  when  England,  in  the 
fulness  of  her  prosperity,  had  her  Shakspere, 
Spenser,  Sidney,  and  Bacon,  the  English  language 
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in  Ireland  was  a  foreign  one.  The  very  office  of 
the  bard  had  been  proscribed.  The  wonder  rather 
is  that  Ireland  has  done  so  much  in  the  way  of 
national  poetry^  than  that  she  has  not  done  more. 
The  growth  of  that  poetry  culminates  in  Moore. 
Truly  it  has  been  said  of  him,  and  by  a  brother 
bard,  too,  that  '^  to  the  finest  national  music  in  the 
world,  he  wrote  the  finest  lyrics;  and  if  Ireland 
never  produced,  nor  should  ever  produce,  another 
lyric  poet,  sufficient  for  her  glory  is  the  name  of 
Thomas  Moore.'' 

All  the  varying  phases  of  Ireland's  history  are 
reflected  in  these  songs.  Moore  said  it  of  Irish 
song  in  general.  We  can  say  it  with  added 
emphasis  of  his  songs.  Irish  music  is  the  truest 
comment  on  Irish  history.  ''The  tone  of  defiance 
succeeded  by  the  languor  of  despondency ;  a  burst 
of  turbulence  dying  away  into  softness ;  the  sorrows 
of  one  moment  lost  in  the  levity  of  the  next ;  and 
all  that  romantic  mixture  of  mirth  and  sadness 
which  is  naturally  produced  by  the  efforts  of  a 
lively  temperament  to  shake  off  or  forget  the 
wrongs  that  lie  upon  it — such  are  the  features  of 
our  history  and  character  which  we  find  strongly 
and  faithfully  reflected  in  our  music,"  says  Moore, 
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''and  there  are  many  airs  wliich  it  is  difficult  to 
listen  to  withont  recalling  some  period  or  eyent 
to  wliich  their  expression  seems  applicable.  Some* 
times  ...  we  fancy  we  behold  the  braye  allies  of 
Montrose  marching  to  the  aid  of  the  royal  canse. 
.  .  •  The  plaintiye  melodies  of  Carolan  take  ns 
back  to  the'  times  in  which  he  liyed^  when  his 
poor  countrymen  were  driyen  to  worship  their  God 
in  cayes^  or  to  qoit  for  eyer  the  land  of  their  birth  ; 
and  in  many  a  song  do  we  hear  the  last  farewell  of 
the  exile  mingling  sad  regret  for  the  ties  he  leayes 
behind  him,  with  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
honours  that  await  him  abroad — such  honours  as 
were  won  on  the  field  of  Fontenoy,  where  the 
yalour  of  the  Irish  Cathohcs  turned  the  fortune 
of  the  day,  and  extorted  from  George  II.  that 
memorable  exclamation :  '  Cursed  be  the  laws 
which  depriye  me  of  such  subjects ! '  " 

The  first  number  of  the  "Irish  Melodies''  ap- 
peared in  1807,  and  from  its  publication  may  be  dated 
the  revival  of  Irish  song.  Here,  again,  is  Moore's  own 
description  of  his  work — a  lyric  poem  in  itself : 

Dear  harp  of  mj  oonntry,  in  darkness  I  found  thee, 
The  cold  ohain  of  silenoe  had  hxing  on  thee  long ; 

When  proudly,  mj  own  island  harp,  I  nnbound  thee, 
And  gaye  all  thy  chords  to  light,  freedom,  and  song. 
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The  warm  lay  of  love  and  the  light  note  of  gladness 
Have  wakened  thy  fondest,  thy  liveliest  thrill ; 

But  so  oft  hast  then  echoed  the  deep  sigh  of  sadness, 
That  even  in  thy  mirth  it  will  steal  from  thee  still. 

A  covert  vein  of  sly  fun  often  runs  through, 
these  '^  melodies^^^  though  they  are^  as  a  rule^ 
sentimental. 


THE  TIME  rVE  LOST  IN  WOOING. 
Air — "  Peas  upon  a  trencher.' 


>i 


The  time  IVe  lost  in  wooing, 
In  watching  and  pursuing 

The  light  that  Ues 

In  woman's  eyes, 
Has  been  my  heart's  undoing. 
Though  Wisdom  oft  has  sought  me, 
I  scom'd  the  lore  she  brought  me 

My  only  books 

Were  woman's  looks, 
And  folly's  all  they've  taught  me. 

Her  smile  when  Beauty  granted, 
I  hung  with  gaze  enchanted ; 

Like  him,  the  sprite. 

Whom  maids  by  night 
Oft  meet  in  glen  that's  haunted. 
Like  him,  too,  Beauty  won  me ; 
But,  while  her  eyes  were  on  me. 

If  once  their  ray 

Was  tum'd  away. 
Oh,  winds  could  not  outrun  me. 
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And  are  those  follies  going  ? 
And  is  my  proad  heart  growing 

Too  oold  or  wise 

For  brilliant  ejes 
Again  to  set  it  glowing  ? 
No — Tain,  alas !  th'  endeavour, 
From  bonds  so  sweet  to  sever ; 

Poor  Wisdom's  chance 

Against  a  glance 
Is  now  as  weak  as  ever ! 


Althongh  Moore  has  ayowed  himBelf  increda- 
loas  as  to  the  early  origin  of  Irish  mnsic  properly 
BO  called^  it  is  interesting  to  notice  in  his  case 
another  proof  how  much  better  men  are  than 
their  creeds ;  or  how  much  of  their  creeds,  literary 
as  well  as  religions,  they  often  choose  to  keep 
esoteric.  Though  Moore  did  not  belieye  in  the 
venerable  antiquity  of  his  country's  songs,  he 
celebrated  it  nevertheless  by  a  kind  of  pious  fraud 
in  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  characteristic 
of  all  his  melodies,  ''The  harp  that  once  through 
Tara's  Halls/'  Tara  or  Teamor,  in  the  county 
of  Meath,  was  the  royal  seat  and  court  of  legis- 
lation of  the  kings  of  Ireland  until  the  year 
560 !  Walker  (the  name  is  suggestive)  assigns  it 
SB  the  royal  residence  of  the  king  with  an  unpro- 
nounceable name,  who  was  the  Irish  Solon,  and 
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flourished — so  says  Walker — B.C.  768  (fifteen  years 
or  so  before  Borne  was  built).  This  monarch  was 
an  illustrious  patron  of  letters  and  the  arts.  To 
him  we  must  ascribe  the  institution  of  those  semi- 
naries at  Tara^  which  were  celebrated  for  many 
ages.  Here  the  bard  basked  in  royal  fayours^  and 
the  very  name  of  the  place  is  said  by  one  inventive 
etymologist  to  perpetuate  the  recollection  of  that 
circumstance.  Teamor^  we  are  told^  was  so  called 
for  its  celebrity  in  melody  above  all  the  palaces  in 
the  world;  '^  Tea*'  signifying  melody  or  music,  and 
"mur "  a  wall.  Teamor,  therefore,  means  the  wall  or 
hall  of  music;  Tara  being  a  modem  corruption. 
At  all  events  there  was  the  Teamorian  Fes,  or 
convention  of  the  bards,  and  the  Psalter  of  Tara, 
which  was  the  great  national  register.  So  that 
there  was  poetical  license  and  to  spare  for  Moore^s 
beautiful  lyric. 

Perhaps  no  one  ever  surpassed  Moore  in  the 
matter  of  these  little  concetti.  He  could  press 
anything  into  the  service  of  his  lyrics.  What 
if  he  did  not  believe  all  the  traditions  of  Tara 
or  the  Golden  Age  of  Brian  Born?  Do  we  sup- 
pose Tennyson  believes  in .  the  gospel  truth  of 
Gaerleon  or  the  veracity  of  Vivien  and  Merlin  ? 
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Talking  of  Brian  Bom,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Ireland  a.d.  1001,  Mr.  Moore  has  another 
pretty  legend  touching  him  too.  Under  this 
monarch,  it  is  written  in  the  annals  of  the  bards 
that  the  sun  of  science  which  had  been  so  long 
obscured  now  shone  forth  with  increased  splendour. 
Brian  the  Brave — ^as  this  same  poet  calls  him — 
haying  vanquished  the  Danes  and  the  Northmen, 
applied  his  energies  to  repair  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  them ;  and  having  restored  to  his  country 
the  blessing  of  peace,  he  re-established  the  colleges 
and  other  institutions  for  learning  and  piety,  so 
that  prosperity  and  social  improvement  became 
generally  diffused.  Such  were  the  effects  of  this 
monarches  policy  that,  as  some  poetical  authorities 
tell  us,  a  maiden  of  great  beauty  adorned  with  jewels 
and  gold  travelled  from  end  to  end  of  the  island 
without  being  molested — a  worthy  result  to  com- 
pare with  St.  Patrick^s  banishment  of  the  reptiles ! 

The  bardic  verses  are  thus  translated  in  French: 


Une  Tierge,  nnisBant  auz  dons  de  la  nature 
De  Tor  et  de  mbis  T^olat  et  la  valenr, 
A  olart^  dn  jour,  on  dans  la  nnit  obscar, 
D'nne  mer  jusqu^^  Vantre  allait  sans  protectenr, 
Ne  perdait  rien  de  sa  parore, 
Ne  risqnait  rien  ponr  sa  pudenr. 
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Irish  humour  is  very  largely  bound  up  with  the 
convivial  and  comic  songs;  but  with  the  former 
one  may  be  content  to  make  short  work.  The  six- 
bottle  days  are  largely  celebrated  in  song;  and  it 
is  a  question  how  far  this  bacchanalian  poetry  is 
responsible  for  the  drinking  customs  prevalent  else- 
where than  in  Ireland.  Addison  says  {Spectator, 
No.  569) :  '^  No  vices  are  so  incurable  as  those 
which  men  are  apt  to  glory  in;  one  could  wonder 
how  drunkenness  should  have  the  good  luck  to 
be  of  the  number.^'  And  yet  we  know  the  Hon. 
Joseph  himself  illustrated  that  particular  kind  of 
glory  in  his  later  days.  As  an  instance  of  how 
Moore  could  press  the  most  unlikely  subjects 
into  his  song^  and  refine  them  in  the  process^ 
his  drinking  lays  may  be  put  in  as  evidence. 
Sheridan  was  a  case  in  pointy  too^  in  this  respect. 
We  hke  that  most  bacchanalian  melody,  "  Here's 
to  the  maiden  of  bashful  fif teen,^^  in  spite  of  that 
objectionable  moral : 


Fill  the  pint  bnmper  quite  np  to  the  brim, 
And  let  OS  e'en  toast  them  together ! 


Lover  quotes  Tom  Moore^s  "  Fill  the  bumper/' 


/ 
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as  being  the  yery  model  of  a  bacclianalian 
song: 

Fill  the  bamper  fair! 

Byery  drop  wo  sprinkle, 
From  tlie  brow  of  care 

Smoothfl  awaj  »  wrinkle. 

Bat  as  a  ''  debasement  of  things  pompons  '^  for  the 
glorification  of  inebriety^  there  is  nothing  to  equal 
the  third  verse  of  "  One  bumper  at  parting : 


How  brilliant  the  son  looked  in  sinking ! 

The  waters  beneath  him  how  bright ! 
0  tmst  me,  the  farewell  of  drinking 

Should  be  like  the  farewell  of  light. 
You  saw  how  he  finished  by  darting 

His  beam  o*er  a  bright  billow's  brim ; , 
So,  fill  np,  let's  shine  at  onr  parting 

In  {qU  liquid  glory  like  him. 


But  the  comic  muse  of  Ireland  does  not  rely  on 
inebriety  for  her  humour;  and  we  have  done  our 
duty  to  conyiTiality  (so-called)  in  discussing  Carolan 
and  the  ''crater/^  Allusion  was  made  above  to 
St.  Patrick's  feat  of  clearing  Ireland  from  noxious 
reptiles;  and  the  memory  of  that  circumstance  is 
capitally  preserved  in  the  old  song,  "  St.  Patrick 
was  a  Gentleman.^'  This  is  a  sort  of  mosaic  pro- 
duction— the  work  of  many  bards — and  is  constantly 
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receiying  additaons^  like  one  of  the  topical  songs  in 
a  modem  burlesque. 


0,  St.  Patrick  was  a  gentleman, 

Who  came  of  decent  people ; 
He  bnilt  a  clinroh  in  Dublin  town 

And  on  it  pat  a  steeple. 
His  father  was  a  Grallagher, 

His  mother  was  a  Brady, 
His  annt  was  an  O'Shaughnessj, 

His  nncle  an  O'Gradj. 
So  success  attend  St.  Patrick's  fist, 

For  he's  a  saint  so  clerer ; 
0,  he  g^ye  the  snakes  and  toads  a  twist. 

And  banished  them  for  ever ! 

The  Wioklow  Hills  are  very  high, 

And  so's  the  Hill  of  Howth,  sir ; 
Bat  there's  a  hill  maoh  bigger  still. 

Much  higher  nor  them  both,  sir. 
'Twas  on  the  top  of  this  high  hill 

St.  Patrick  preached  his  sa/mwuty 
That  drove  the  frogs  into  the  bogs, 

And  banished  all  the  varmint. 
0  Buooess,  &c. 

There's  not  a  mile  in  Ireland's  isle 

Where  dirtj  varmin  musters, 
But  there  he  put  his  dear  fore-foot 

And  murdered  'em  in  clusters. 
The  toads  went  pop  :  the  frog^  went  hop. 

Slapdash  into  the  water, 
And  the  snakes  committed  suicide 

To  save  themselves  from  slaughter. 
O,  success,  &o. 
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Nine  hnndred  thousand  reptiles  bine 

He  charmed  with  SDoh  discourseB, 
And  dined  on  them  at  Killaloe 

In  Boaps  and  second  oonrees. 
Where  blind- worms  crawling  in  the  grass 

Disgosted  all  the  nation, 
He  then  gave  a  rise,  which  opened  their  eyee 

To  a  sense  of  their  situation ! 
O,  snocess,  Soo. 

No  wonder  that  those  Irish  lads 

Should  be  so  gay  and  frisky, 
For  sore  St.  Pat  he  taught  them  that 

As  well  as  making  whisky. 
No  wonder  that  the  Saint  himself 

Should  understand  distilling. 
Since  his  mother  kept  a  shebeen  shop 

In  the  town  of  Enniskillen. 
O,  success,  &c. 

O,  was  I  but  so  fortunate 

As  to  be  back  in  Munster, 
'Tis  I*d  be  bound  that  from  that  ground 

I  never  more  would  once  stir. 
For  there  St.  Patrick  planted  turf 

And  plenty  of  the  praties. 
With  pigs  galore — a  plenteous  store — 

And  cabbages — ^and  ladies  I 
Then  my  blessing  on  St.  Patrick's  fist. 

For  he's  the  darling  saint,  O  I 
O,  he  gare  the  snakes  and  toads  a  twist — 

He's  a  beauty  without  paint,  0 ! 
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GEEATEE  BRITAIK. 

One  of  tlie  greatest  adyantageer  of  experience  is 
that  it  tides  ns  over  national  prejudices.  The  mere 
voyage  along  the  stream  of  time  often  does  the  same 
for  conminnities  as  actual  travel  does  for  individuals. 
Just  as  travel^  by  letting  us  see  the  cities  of  many 
men  and  learn  their  customs,  rubs  ofE  the  sharp 
angles  of  the  individual  character,  so  does  it  happen 
with  communities.  There  was  a  time  when  English 
people  thought  Frenchmen  lived  on  frogs,  were 
always  very  thin,  and  painfully  polite.  Children, 
even  now,  believe  that  one  Englishman  could 
conquer  and  kill  any  number  of  Frenchmen. 
When  the  child  grows  up  he  will  see  the  folly  of 
such  an  idea;  and  when  nations  grow  up  they 
learn  the  fallacy  of  many  of  those  national  pre- 
judices which  pass  current  during  the  period  of  a 
people^s  immaturity. 

There  are  some  persons  who  cling  to  the  belief 
that  America  has  little  poetry  and  less  music 
deserving  the  name  of  national.  They  wiU  concede 
the  claim  of  Longfellow  to  be  called  a  national  poet ; 

VOL.  IT.  o 
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possibly^  also^  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  William 
Cullen  Bryant.  Yankee  cram  and  nigger  melodies 
represent,  in  their  estimation,  the  sum  total  of  the 
literature  and  music  of  a  great  nation.  They  will 
even  relent  so  far  as  to  include  ''Yankee  Doodle '^ 
among  national  anthems ;  but  with  regard  to  any- 
thing like  a  national  poetry  or  a  national  minstrelsy 
— a  national  muse,  in  one  monosyllable — ^they  will 
calmly  survey  the  whole  of  the  American  continent, 
and  with  truly  insular  inportance  (one  had  ahnost 
said  impudence)  observe,  in  the  language  of  Sir 
Charles  Coldstream,  that  ''  there  is  nothing  in  it.'' 
You  may  take  those  people  to  the  British  Museum, 
you  may  seat  them  before  the  two  bulky  octavos  of 
''  Duyckink's  American  Literature"  or  "Grimwold's 
American  Poets,"  pelt  them  with  duodecimos  refer- 
ring to  the  last  war,  nay,  hem  them  in  with  the 
thirteen  huge  folios  of  ''American  Vocal  Music" — 
it  is  no  use.  It  is,  as  Wordsworth  says,  "throwing 
words  away ; "  worse  still,  throwing  books  away. 
There  is  no  national  American  poetry,  not  a  note  of 
national  American  music. 

In  that  case  our  present  labour  would  resolve 
itself  into  a  disquisition  on  nothing  at  all.  Let  us 
see  what  we  can  make  of  that  rather  unpromising 
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subject^  not  nnmindfal  of  the  old  motto,  ex  nihilo 
nihil  fit. 

If  Mr.  Pmkerton  be  right  in  his  estimate  of  tlie 
comparatively  modem  date  attacliing  to  the  Scotch 
songSj  and  Thomas  Moore  in  that  of  the  Irish 
songs,  each  of  these  literatures  being  relegated 
to  so  recent  a  period  as  the  sixteenth  century,  then 
really  the  literature  of  America  is  almost  as  ancient 
as  that  of  these  two  portions  of  the  British  Empire. 
Can  we  even  claim  an  English  literature,  properly 
so  called,  before  the  Elizabethan  age  ?  In  less 
than  another  hundred  years,  after  that  age,  we  find 
the  lines  laid  down  for  an  American  literature. 
George  Sandys,  while  treasurer  for  the  colony  of 
Virginia,  about  the  year  1625,  wrote  probably  the 
earliest  English  verse  produced  in  America.  He 
translated  Ovid ;  and  Michael  Drayton,  the  author 
of  ''  Polyolbion,''  thus  addressed  him  in  a  poetical 
epistle : 

My  worthy  George,  by  industry  and  nfle, 
Let's  see  what  lines  Virginia  will  produce. 
Go  on  with  Ovid,  as  yon  haye  begpin 
With  the  first  five  books ;  let  yonr  nmnbeni  ran 
Glib  as  the  former ;  so  it  shall  live  long, 
And  do  mnch  hononr  to  the  English  tongue. 

The  earliest  native  produce  in  the  way  of  rhyme 

0  2 
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is  from  the  pen  of  a  colonist  whose  name  has  not 
been  recorded.  The  song  is  stated  in  the  ''Massa- 
chnsetts  Historical  Collection ''  to  haye  been  taken 
down  menwriter  in  the  year  1785^  from  ihe  lips  of 
an  old  lady  aged  ninety-six.  The  aathor  has  been 
dated  back  to  so  respectable  an  antiquity  as  1630. 
He  writes  in  rather  a  Mark  Tapley  strain  of  jollity 
as  to  the  merits  of  his  new  home.  He  oomplains^ 
to  wit^  not  that  it  is  toujoura  perdrix  at  the  American 
table,  but  toujoura  pumpkin.     He  writes  thus : 


If  £reah  meat  be  'wanting  to  fill  up  oar  dish, 
We  have  carrots  and  pnmpkinB,  and  turnips  and  fish. 
'Stead  of  pottage  and  puddings,  and  oustards  and  pieB, 
Our  pumpkins  and  parsnips  are  common  supplies ; 
We  have  pumpkins  at  morning  and  pumpkins  at  noon. 
If  it  was  not  for  pumpkins  we  should  be  undone. 

If  barley  be  wanting  to  make  into  malt, 
We  must  be  contented  and  think  it  no  fault, 
For  we  can  make  liquor  to  sweeten  our  lips 
Of  pumpkins  and  parsnips  and  walnut-tree  chips. 

However,  he  concludes : 

But  you  whom  the  Lord  intends  hither  to  bring, 
Forsake  not  the  honey  for  fear  of  the  sting; 
But  bring  both  a  quiet  and  contented  mind^ 
And  all  needful  blessings  you  surely  will  find. 


These  lines  were  written,  let  us  recoUectj  only 
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fourteen  years  after  tlie  death  of  Sliakspere.  There 
is  nothing  very  did-fashioned  abont  them ;  so  that 
if  America,  in  the  two  hundred  and  forty  years 
which  have  since  gone  by,  has  done  little  in  the 
way  of  poetry  and  nothing  in  the  way  of  music, 
she  must  have  been  far  less  go-ahead  in  these 
respects  than  she  has  the  credit  of  being  in  other 
matters. 

A  conyenient  method  of  dividing  our  subject, 
if  it  be  possible  to  make  fractions  of  nothing,  will 
be  to  regard  separately :  (1)  the  colonial  period  of 
American  poetry — ^that  is,  the  poetry  that  preceded 
the  War  of  Independence  (1775-1783) ;  (2)  the 
poetry  which  was  elaborated  between  the  severance 
from  the  mother-country  and  the  late  War  of 
Secession  between  North  and  South ;  and  lastly,  the 
immense  body  of  national  poetry  and  music  to 
which  that  terrible  struggle  gave  birth. 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  tried  his  hand  at  poetry.  Let  it  rather  be 
said  he  wrote  a  certain  kind  of  prose  run  mad,  in  so 
far  that  it  was  arranged  in  separate  lines,  and  had 
a  certain  rhythm  and  also  something  like  rhymes 
attaching  to  it.  But  Franklin  was  a  printer  pure 
and  simple,  as  far  as  poetry  was  concerned,  and 
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shonld  Iiave  let  his  connection  with  the  muse  stop 
short  there.  His  best  poem  smacks  of  the  shop« 
It  is  on  the  subject  of  paper : 


Yarions  the  papers  varions  wants  prodnoe, 
The  wants  of  fashion,  elegance,  and  nse ; 
Men  are  as  varions ;  and,  if  right  I  scan, 
Each  sort  of  paper  represents  some  man. 


Then    he    runs  through    the  different    kinds. 
Here^  for  instance,  is  an  idiotic  antithesis : 


Pray  note  the  top,  half  powder  and  half  lacei 
Nioe,  as  a  bandbox  were  his  dwelling-place, 
He's  the  g^lt  paper  which  apart  yon  store, 
And  lock  from  vnlgar  hands  in  the  somtoire  {sic). 

Mechanics,  servants,  farmers,  and  so  forth, 
Are  copy  paper,  of  inferior  worth ; 
Less  prized,  more  needfol,  for  yoor  desk  decreedi 
Free  to  all  pens,  and  prompt  at  every  need. 


In  f act,  he  himself  depreciated  the  calling  of  the 
poet,  for  he  goes  on : 


What  are  the  poets,  take  them  all  in  all, 
Gh)od,  bad,  rich,  poor,  mnch  read,  not  read  at  all  ? 
Them  and  their  works  in  the  same  class  you'll  find, 
They  are  the  mere  waste  paper  of  mankind. 


It  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  might  at  first  sight 
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appear^  to  trace  tlie  growth  of  American  hnmoar^ 
snch  as  we  now  know  it^  from  the  Puritan  ante- 
cedents of  that  country. 

There  was  a  quiet  undercurrent  of  fun  in  the 
Boundhead,  different  in  kind  rather^  perhaps^  than 
in  degree^  from  that  of  the  gay  Cavalier.  The 
Cavalier  was  not  always  gay,  any  more  than  the 
troubadour  was  always  gallant ;  neither  were  Noll's 
Boundheads  always  singing  hymns.  We  claimed  a 
comic  side  for  the  Reformation,  and  these  were  its 
direct  outcome ;  so  that  the  transition  from  Miles 
Standish  to  Sam  Slick  is  not  so  violent  as  we  might 
be  disposed  to  think.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, a  good  deal  of  the  earliest  American  literature 
did  run  in  the  direction  of  psalmody;  and  much  of 
this  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Tate  and  Brady. 
For  instance,  here  is  a  stanza  from  the  Psalter  of 
1640,  '^  faithfully  translated  for  the  comfort  of  the 
saints  *': 


O  happie  hee  shall  sorely  bee 
Who  takefch  up,  and  eke 

Thy  little  ones  against  the  stones 
Doth  into  pieces  breake. 


It  is  not  irreverent  to  say  that  we  can  trace  a 
kindred  spirit  in  these  lines,  and  some  nearly  two 
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centnriefl  later,  where  Gallagher  thus  quietly  pokes 
fnn  at  Conservatism : 


nie  owl,  he  fkratli  well 
In  the  BhadowB  of  the  nigbt. 

And  it  pnzzleth  him  to  tell 
Why  the  eagle  loyee  the  light. 


Bnt  there  is  about  the  Yankee  humour  of  the 
present — ^that  of  Judge  Haliburton,  Mark  Twam^ 
Orpheus  0.  Kerr,  the  *'  Biglow  Papers/'  Artemus 
Ward,  and  others — an  abandon,  a  naturalness, 
and  withal,  in  many  cases,  an  innocence,  a  harm- 
lessnesQ,  that  seem  exactly  to  realise  that  idea  of 
dangerlesB  absurdity  with  which  we  set  out,  and 
to  which  we  hare  thus  worked  up.  There  is  no 
ulterior  object  beyond  that  of  provoking  a  smile 
and  letting  ofE  superfluous  mirth.  It  is,  in  fact, 
just  the  spirit  that  is  discernible  in  the  Irish  bull, 
which  is,  perhaps,  fun  in  its  most  compressed  and 
concentrated  form. 

We  need  not  even  go  so  far  as  these  classical 
fun-makers  just  quoted.  Take  up  the  last  number 
of  an  American  paper,  and  you  shall  read  extracts 
— see  nettle-blossoms  blooming  there,  or  very  often 
transplanted  into  English  journals  and  jest-books. 
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which  thoronghlj  realise  onr  position.  Here  is  a 
recipe  for  a  lecture^  to  wit^  which  no  doubt  has 
often  served  a  lecturer  as  his  gnide^  philosopher^ 
and  friend : 

*'  Get  yourself  chock-full  of  a  subject,  pull  out 
the  bung,  and  let  natur^  caper." 

Here,  too,  is  another,  full  of  the  driest  fun, 
clipped  from  an  American  paper : 

"  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  convince  a  dog 
with  a  tin  can  and  pebbles  tied  to  his  tail,  that  there 
was  not  something  radically  wrong  in  the  constitu- 
tion  of  the  American  Republic." 

There  is  more,  perhaps,  in  keeping  with  the  old 
prosaic  traditions  of  the  Puritan  founders  of  New 
England  in  early  American  literature  than  of  what 
we  now  assign  to  the  muse ;  and  of  course,  if  we 
were  determined  to  be  archaeological  at  any  price, 
we  should  go  back  to  the  Bed  Indian  times  (we 
might  just  as  reasonably  as  go  back  to  Celtic  times 
in  England). 

We  should  find  poetry  enough  and  to  spare  in 
ttat  beautiful  Indian  Edda,  "The  Song  of  Hia- 
watha," with  its  frequent  repetitions,  with  its  wild 
reverberations ;  but  it  would  be  no  more  American 
than  the  nigger  melodies  are  American,  acclimatised 
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though  they  are  in  America  now.  Such  traditions 
will  always  be  dear  to  those  (in  Longfellow's 
words) 

Whose  hearte  aie  true  and  simple, 
Who  have  faith  in  Grod  and  Natore, 
Who  belieye  that,  in  all  a/gea. 
Every  human  heart  is  human ; 
That,  in  even  savage  bosoms. 
There  are  longings,  yearnings,  strivings, 
For  the  good  they  comprehend  not ; 
That  the  feeble  hsfids  and  helpless. 
Groping  blindly  in  the  darlmess, 
Tonch  Qod's  right  hand  in  that  darkness. 
And  are  lifted  np  and  strengthened. 

Those  again  who  sometimes^  in  their  rambles 


Through  the  green  lanes  of  the  country, 
Where  the  tangled  barberry  bushes 
Hang  their  tufts  of  crimson  berries 
Over  stone  walls  gray  with  mosses, 
Pause  by  some  neglected  graveyard 
For  a  while  to  muse  and  ponder 
On  a  half-effaced  inscription 
Written  with  little  skill  of  songoraf  t ; 
Homely  phrases,  but  each  letter 
Full  of  hope  and  yet  of  heart-break — 
Full  of  all  the  tender  pathos 
Of  the  Here  and  the  Hereafter. 


"Miles  Standish  "  and  "  Evangeline  "  point  ns  back 
to  the  real  antiquity  of  America;  but  Longfellow 
belongs  to  another  age ;  and  we  may  well  fix  on  the 
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truly  national  anthem  of  ''  Yankee  Doodle ''  as  our 
point  of  departure.  It  is  said  that  the  incident  of 
''  going  down  to  camp  "  allnded  to  in  it  belongs  to 
1775.  The  song  was  sung  at  Bunker's  Hill^  but  the 
tune  is  very  much  older.  It  has  been  traced  to  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  in  England^  and  is  said  to  have 
been  imported  from  Holland,  where  it  was  sung 
by  the  labourers,  who  received  as  much  buttermilk 
as  they  could  drink,  and  a  tenth  of  the  grain  they 
reaped.     Hence  the  beautifully  musical  words : 

Tanker  didel,  doodel  down, 

Didel,  dndel  lanter ; 
Yanke  viver,  voover  vown — 

Botermilk  and  Tanther. 

That  is,  buttermilk  and  tenth. 

The  broadside  from  which  the  more  modem 
'' Yankee  Doodle''  is  taken  bears  date  1818.  It  is 
full  of  distinctive  American  humour.  Here  is  a  gem 
or  two : 

Father  and  I  went  down  to  oamp, 

Along  with  Captain  Gooding, 
And  there  we  see  the  men  and  boys 

As  thick  as  hasty  padding. 

CHOBUS. 

Yankee  Doodle,  keep  it  np ; 

Yankee  Doodle  Dandy ; 
Mind  the  mosio  and  the  step, 

And  with  the  girls  be  handy. 
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Here  is  a  description  of  a  bayonet : 


Captain  Dayis  had  a  gan, 

He  kind  of  clapped  his  hand  on't, 
And  stnok  a  orooked  stabbin'  iron 

Upon  the  little  end  on't. 


Then  the  bard  becomes  personal : 


There  iraa  Captain  Washington, 
And  gentlefolks  abont  him ; 

They  say  he's  got  so  tamal  prond 
He  will  not  ride  without  'em. 


Eventually  the  bard,  not  being  of  a  warlike 
tnm^  says : 


But  I  can't  tell  yon  half  I 
They  kept  np  snch  a  smother ; 

So  I  took  my  hat  off,  made  a  bow, 
And  scampered  home  to  mother. 


Tom  Fkine^  in  1798,  wrote  a  song  that  de- 
serves to  be  called  an  American  national  song 
quite  as  much  as  ''Rule  Britannia '^  does  an 
English  national  one.  It  was  called  "  Adams  and 
Liberty/'  and  he  received  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  from  its  sale;  more  than  eleven 
dollars   a  line,  as   his   matter-of-fact   biographer 
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says.    There  is  a  regular  ''  Bale  Britannia ''  twang 
in  the  bnrden : 

Ye  BOOS  of  Oolnmbia,  who  bravely  have  fought 

For  those  rights  which  nnstained  from  your  sires  had  descended, 
May  yoa  long  taste  the  blessings  your  Talonr  has  bought, 
And  yonr  sons  reap  the  soil  whioh  your  fathers  defended. 
'Mid  the  reign  of  mild  peace 
May  your  nation  increase, 
With  the  glory  of  Borne  and  the  wisdom  of  Greece. 
And  ne'er  shall  the  sons  of  Columbia  be  slaves 

While  the  earth  bears  a  plant  or  the  sea  rolls  its  waves. 

•  •  •     .  •  • 

Let  Fame  to  the  world  soond  America's  voice ; 

No  intrignes  can  her  sons  from  their  govenunent  sever. 
Her  pride  are  her  statesmen,  their  laws  are  her  choice. 
And  shall  flourish  till  liberty  slnmbers  forever. 
Then  nnite  heart  and  hand, 
Like  Leonidas'  band. 
And  swear  to  the  Qod  of  the  ocean  and  land, 
That  ne'er  shall  the  sons  of  Columbia  be  slaves 
While  the  earth  bears  a  plant  or  the  sea  rolls  its  waves. 

In  1818— the  "Yankee  Doodle''  year— the 
American  flag^  having  already,  daring  the  progress 
of  the  revolution,  undergone  several  changes,  was 
thus  settled  by  Congress  : 

"  Be  it  enacted  that  from,  and  after  the  fourth 
day  of  July  next,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be 
thirteen  horizontal  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white, 
that  the  union  be  twenty  stars,  white,  in  a  blue 
space.    And  that  on  the  admission  of  a  new  state 
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into  the  union  one  star  be  added  to  tlie  union  of 
tbe  flag;  and  that  snch  addition  sliall  take  effect 
on  tbe  foorth  day  of  Jnly  next  sncoeeding  snch 
admission/' 

The  United  States  flag  now  contains  thirty-one 
stars ;  and  it  was  explained  in  1777  that  these  stars 
represent  "a  new  constellation/' 

On  this  device  is  founded  the  song  of  ^The 
Star-spangled  Banner/'  which  divides  with  '^HaQ> 
Columbia !  "  the  honour  of  being  the  national  hymn 
of  America.  The  former  was  written  by  Key,  of 
Baltimore^  the  latter  by  Hopkinson,  of  Pennsylvania^ 
in  1798. 

Of  course  the  two  American  poets  best  known 
in  England  are  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow;  and  it  is  no  paradox  at  all  to 
say  that,  from  the  fact  of  their  being  so  well  known, 
they  are  less  national  than  many  others  who  are  not 
so  thoroughly  appreciated  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 
They  are  rather  cosmopolitan  than  national.  We 
claim  "The  Raven"  and  the  "Psalm  of  Life"  as 
belonging  to  English  literature — ^the  literature  of 
Qreater  Britain.  The  mere  mention  of  those  two 
names  surely  ought  at  once  to  lift  American  litera- 
ture out  of  the  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  stratum.    Where, 
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for  instance^  oat  of  Shelley^  shall  we  find  anything 
to  equal  the  mnsic  of  that  poem^  ''The  Bells'' 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  ?  He  is  the  very  Savage  of 
American  literature^  with  all  Richard  Savage's  faults, 
or  misfortunes,  and  more  than  Savage's  talents — 
almost  the  talents  of  Swinburne  himself.  That 
wonderful  composition,  "  The  Bells,''  so  often  mur- 
dered by  ranting  mouthy  ''elocutionists,"  should 
only  be  read  through  music,  with  just  the  soupgon 
of  an  accompaniment.  But  in  good  truth  the  poet 
mostly  does  the  music  for  himself.  It  is  wild,  like 
that  of  the  ^olian  harp  sometimes,  but  it  is,  at 
all  events,  thoroughly  original.  The  little  poem, 
"  Annabel  Lee,"  is  a  good  instance  at  once  of  Foe's 
beauty  and  his  peculiarities — ^his  faults,  if  we  like  to 
caQ  them  so : 

It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago, 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
That  a  maiden  there  liyed,  whom  yon  may  know 

By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee ; 
And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other  thought 

Than  to  loye  and  be  loved  by  me. 

I  was  a  child,  and  she  was  a  child, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea  ; 
But  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more  than  love, 

I  and  my  Annabel  Lee ; 
With  a  love  that  the  wingM  seraphs  of  heaven 

Coveted  her  and  me. 
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And  this  was  the  reason  that  long  ago, 

In  this  kingdom  hy  the  sea, 
A  wind  blew  oat  of  a  olond,  ohilh'Tig 

Kj  beantifnl  Annabel  Lee ; 
So  that  her  highborn  kinsmen  came 

And  bore  her  away  from  me, 
To  shat  her  np  in  a  sepnlchze 

In  this  kingdom  bj  the  sea. 

The  angels,  not  half  so  happj  in  heaTen, 

Went  envying  her  and  me. 
Tes,  that  was  the  reason  (as  all  man  know 

In  this  kingdom  bj  the  sea) 
That  a  wind  oame  out  of  the  okrad  bj  night. 

Chilling  and  killing  my  Annabel  Lee. 

Bat  our  love  it  was  stronger  far  than  the  love 

Of  those  who  were  older  than  we — 

Of  many  far  wiser  than  we — 
And  neither  the  angels  in  heaven  above, 

Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea, 
Can  ever  dissever  my  soul  from  the  sonl 

Of  the  beantifnl  Annabel  Lee. 

For  the  moon  never  beams  without  bringing  me  dreams 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee ; 
And  the  stars  never  rise  but  I  feel  the  bright  eyes 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee ; 
And  BO  all  the  night-tide  I  lie  down  by  the  side 
Of  my  darling — ^my  darling — ^my  life  and  my  bride, 

In  her  sepulchre  there  by  the  sea. 

In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  ''Yankee  Doodle'' 
element  here.  The  word-painting  is  perfect;  the 
structure  musical  to  a  degree.  The  imagery  is 
perhaps  a  little  sensuous  and  oyerdrawn,  but  we 
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must  remember  what  tlie  man's  life  was.     The 
marvel  is  that  so  much  music  remained. 

Even  bolder  still — ^fraught^  it  would  seem^  with 
that  poetic  ebriety  which  was,  alas !  too  common  a 
phase  with  his  muse — is  the  last  stanza  of  that 
weird  poem,  "  Lenore 


}} 


Avannt !    To-Diglit 
Kj  heart  is  light, 

No  dirge  will  I  npraise ; 
Bnt  waft  the  angel  on  her  flight 

With  a  paean  of  old  days ! 
Let  no  bell  toll, 
Lest  her  sweet  soul, 

Amid  its  hallowed  mirth, 
Should  catoh  the  note, 
As  it  doth  float 

Up  from  the  damn^  earth« 

To  friends  abo^e,  from  fiends  below, 

The  indignant  ghost  is  riven ; 
From  hell,  unto  a  high  estate 

Far  np  within  the  heayen. 
From  grief  and  groan 
To  a  golden  throne 

Beside  the  King  of  Heaven ! 

Not  only  does  Longfellow's  calm  muse  stand  at 

the  yery  antipodes  of  this,  but  it  is  comparatiyely 

seldom  that  one  gets,  even  in  such  a  distinotiyely 

national  poem  as   ''Evangeline,'^   anything  more 

than  a  passing  touch  of  local  or  national  colour, 
yoL.  II.  p 
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It  iB  in  such  passages  as  these  tliat  we  detect 
the  reaDy  national  poet^  catching  his  inspiraticyn 
from  his  mrrown 


Tben  from  »  nei^iboiirmg  thickei  the  moctjng-bnd,  wildert  of 

Swinging  aloft  on  %  willow-fpisj  that  hnng  &er  the  watery 

Shook  from  hia  little  throat  mich  floods  of  deliciooa  mnaic 

That  the  whole  air,  and  the  woods,  and  the  wares  BC4Mned  sileiit 

to  listen. 
Plaintire  at  Uni  were  the  tones,  and  sad;   then  aoaring  to 

madness 
Seemed  thej  to  follow,  or  gnide,  the  howl  of  frenzied  Bacchantes. 
Then  single  notes  were  heard  in  sorrowfol,  low  lamentation  ; 
Till,  having  gathered  them  all,  he  flmig  them  abroad  in  derisioii. 
As  when,  after  a  storm,  a  gpost  of  wind  throng^  the  tree-tops 
Shakes  down  the  rattling  rain  in  a  crystal    shower  on    the 

branches. 

Yankee  hnmoiir^  thoronghly  national  in  every 
sense  of  the  word^  is  a  stndy  in  itself^  flowing  out 
as  a  sort  of  offset  from  a  contemplation  of  national 
poetry.  In  no  volume,  perhaps,  does  the  humour 
impinge  so  cleverly  on  contemporary  national  life  as 
in  the  celebrated  "  Biglow  Papers,''  by  Mr.  Lowell. 
The  description  of  the  poet,  Hosea  Biglow,  by  his 
father,  gives  us  the  rustic  bard  under  inspiration, 
and  also  thoroughly  conveys  the  national  twang. 
He  writes : 

''Hosea  he  come  home  considerabal  riled,  and 
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arter  I  gone  to  bed  I  heem  him  a-tkrasliiii'  round 

like  a  short- tailed  bull  in  fli-time.     The  old  woman 

fies  she  to  me  ses  she  '  Zekle/  ses  she, '  our  Eosee^s 

got  the  chollery  or  suthin'  another/  ses  she;  'but 

don't  you  be  skeered/  ses  I,  'he's  oney  a-makin' 

pottery,'   ses   I.      'He's    oUers  on  hand  at    that 

busynes  like  Da  and  Martin;'  and  sure   enough 

come  momin  Hosy  he  cum  downstairs  full  chizzle, 

hare  on  end  and  cote-tails  flyin',  and  sot  rite  off  to 

go  and  read  his  verses  to  Parson  W3bur,  bein'  he 

haint  any   great  shows    o'   book  lamin'   himself. 

Bimeby  he  cum  back  and  said  the  parson  was  dreffle 

tickled  with  'em,  '  as  I  hoop  you  will  be,  and  sed 

they  wuz   true  grit.'     Hosy    ses  he  sod    suthin' 

anuther  about   Simplex   Mundishes,   or  sum  sech 

feller ;  but  I  guess  Hosy  kind  o'  didn't  hear  him, 

for  I  never  heam  o'  nobody  of  that  name  in  this 

viQadge,  an'  I've  lived  here  man  and  boy  seventy-six 

year  come  next  tatur-diggin,  an'  thar  aint  nowheres 

a  kitting  spryer'n  I  be." 

The  poetry  of  the  American  War  of  Secession  is 

a  study  in  itself,  which  is  mostly  connected  with 

anything  funny  in  the  way  of  antithesis;  though 

we  shall  see  a  comic  vein  anon  even  in  so  serious  a 

subject.     Too  recent  to  have  yet  got  into  cyclo- 

p  2 
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psadias  or  collections  of  poetry^  it  is  only  to  be  found 
in  little  contemporaneons  yolnmes^  but  their  name 
is  legion.  Perhaps  the  best  one  is  a  yolnme  called 
''  Poems  of  the  War/'  by  Baker,  published  at  Boston 
in  1864 ;  the  ''Songs  of  the  Soldiers/'  the ''  Lyrics  of 
Loyalty,'^  and  the  "  Bebel  Bhymes  " — ^three  wicked- 
looking  little  duodecimos,  all  bearing  the  same  date 
1864,  and  surely  serving  to  show  us  that  the  war 
was  not  without  a  muse.  Not  only  so,  bat  these 
effusions  have  been  set  to  music,  which,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  its  artistic  excellence,  is  certainly 
characteristic  and  far  more  abundant  than  even  the 
Christy  Minstrel  repertoire  itself. 

There  is  much  dignity  in  the  invocation  pre- 
fixed to  Mr.  Baker's  volume.  It  begins  thus — 
with  a  sort  of  Tennysonian  ring  about  it : 


O  oonntry,  bleeding  from  the  hearti 

If  these  poor  songs  can  tonoh  thy  woe. 
And  draw  thee  bat  awhile  apart 
From  sorrow's  bifcter  overflow, 
Then  not  in  vain 
This  feeble  strain 
About  the  common  air  shall  blow. 


As  David  stood  by  prostrate  Saul, 
So  wait  I  at  thy  saored  feet ; 
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I  reverently  raise  tlij  pall 
To  see  thj  xnighty  bosom  beat. 

I  would  not  wrong 

Thy  grief  with  song; 
I  would  bat  ntter  what  is  meet. 

Then  follows  a  snccession  of  battle-pictores  of  no 
common  kind.  The  incidents  of  the  war^  where  the 
call  of  dnty  clashed  so  rudely  with  the  domestic 
habits  that  had  grown  up  in  a  long  experience  of 
peace^  naturally  called  all  the  poets  of  America 
to  the  front.  Here  are  a  few  telling  lines^  where 
Mr.  Baker  pidinres  the  collision  between  the  soldier's 
call  and  the  ties  of  home : 

Brave  oomrade,  answer !  When  you  joined  the  war, 

What  left  yon  ? 

Wife  and  children,  wecklth  and  friends, 
A  storied  home  whose  ancient  roof-tree  bends 

Above  snob  thoughts  as  love  tells  o'er  and  o'er. 

Had  yon  no  pang  or  straggle  ? 

Yes,  I  bore 

Snoh  pain  at  parting  as  at  hell's  gate  rends 
The  entering  sonl,  when  from  its  grasp  ascends 

The  last  faint  virtue  which  on  earth  it  wore. 

You  loved  your  home,  your  kindred,  children,  wife. 
You  loathed  to  plunge  into  war's  bloody  whirl, 

What  urged  yon  ? 

*  Duty !    Something  more  than  life. 

That  which  made  Abraham  bare  the  priestly  knife 
And  Isaac  kneel ;  or  that  young  Hebrew  g^l 

Who  sought  her  father  coming  from  the  strife. 
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In  thousands  and  thousands  of  instances  must 
snch  a  wrench  have  been  experienced.  But  let  us 
lay  aside  the  poet  pure  and  simple — though  even 
he  is  full  of  battle-pieces  as  Aytoun's  "  Lays  of  the 
Cavaliers'^ — and  take  up  the  first  of  those  same 
wicked  little  duodecimos^  the  Lyrics  of  Loyalty. 
The  compiler  states  it  as  his  purpose  to  preserve 
some  of  the  best  specimens  of  lyrical  writings  which, 
the  then  present  rebellion  called  f  orth^  and  there 
certainly  figure  the  names  of  a  very  goodly  array  of 
battle-poets  indeed. 

Here  is  a  snatch  from  the  ''Appeal''  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  well  known  to  us  by  his  pleasant^ 
gossipy  ''Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  ": 


listen,  young  heroee  !  jour  country  is  oaUing ! 

Time  strikes  the  hour  for  the  brave  and  the  troe ! 
Now,  while  the  foremost  are  fighting  and  falling, 

Fill  np  the  ranks  that  have  opened  for  yon. 

Stay  not  for  questions  while  Freedom  stands  gasping. 

Wait  not  tiU  honour  lies  wrapped  in  his  pall ! 
Brief  the  lips'  meeting  be,  swift  the  hands'  clasping — 
'  Off  for  the  wars ! "  is  enongh  for  them  all. 


it. 


Break  from  the  arms  that  would  f ondfy  caress  you 
Hark!  'tis  the  bugle-blast ;  sabres  are  drawn ! 

Mothers  shall  pray  for  you ;  fathers  shall  bless  you ; 
Maidens  shall  weep  for  you  when  you  are  gone. 
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« 

Never  or  now !  cries  the  blood  of  a  nation^ 
Poured  on  the  turf  where  the  red  rose  should  bloom ; 

Now  is  the  day  and  the  hoar  of  salyation — 
Never  or  now !  peals  the  tmmpet  of  doom ! 

Even  Hosea  turns  hero — or  rather^  let  us  say, 
the  creator  of  Eosea — and  well  the  author  of  the 
^'Biglow  Papers''  turns  Tyrtaaus  and  chants  his 
war-song.     His  topic  is  "  The  Present  Crisis 


}t 


*Tis  as  easy  to  be  heroes  as  to  sit  the  idle  slaves 
Of  a  legendary  virtue  carved  npon  onr  fathers'  graves ; 
Worshippers  of  light  ancestral  make  the  present  light  a  crime. 
Was  the  Mayflower  lannched  by  cowards,  steered  by  men  behind 

their  time  P 
Turn  those  paths  towards  Past  or  Fatnre  that  make  Flymonth 

rock  sublime  ? 

They  were  men  of  present  valour — stalwart  old  iconoclasts, 
Unconvinced  by  aze  or  gibbet  that  all  virtue  was  the  Past's ; 
But  we  make  their  truth  our  falsehood,  thinking  that  has  made 

us  free, 
Hoarding  it  in  mouldy  parchments,  while  our  tender  spirits  flee 
The  rude  grasp  of  that  great  impulse  which  drove  them  across 

the  sea. 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties!     Time  makes  ancient  good 

uncouth. 
They  must  upward  still  and  onward  who  would  keep  abreast  of 

truth. 
Lo,  before  us  gleam  our  camp-fires,  we  ourselves  must  pilgrims  be ; 
Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly  through  the  desperate 

winter  sea. 
Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with  the  Past's  blood-rusted  key  I 
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Then  there  is  another  whose  name  is  well 
known — ^Theodore  Tilton.  His  war-hymn,  ''God 
save  the  Nation^''  had  been  twelye  times  set  to 
music  in  the  year  1864!  Pretty  weU,  this,  for  a 
nation  with  no  poets  and  fewer  composers ! 

Thoa  who  ordainest,  for  the  land's  aalratioiiy 
Amine  and  fire  and  eword  and  desolation. 
Now  vnto  Thee  we  lift  our  lamentation — 
Qod  aaye  the  nation ! 

By  the  great  sign,  foretold,  of  Thy  appearing, 
Coming  in  clonds,  while  mortal  men  stand  fearing^ 
Show  ui^  amid  this  smoke  of  battle,  clearing, 
Thj  chariot  nearing ! 

By  the  brave  blood  that  floweth  like  a  river, 
Hnrl  Thou  a  thunderbolt  from  out  Thy  quiver!  I 
Break  Thou  the  strong  gates  !    Every  fetter  shiver  I 
Smite  and  deliver  I 

Slay  Thou  our  foes,  or  turn  them  to  derision ! 
Then,  in  the  blood-red  Valley  of  Decision, 
Make  the  land  green  with  peace,  as  in  a  vision 
Of  fieldsElysianI 

It  neyer  seems  to  strike  these  martial  bards 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question.  Th& 
South  was  praying  just  as  hard  as  the  North ;  and 
certainly  oar  present  editor  must  have  been  a  maa 
of  singularly  eclectic  turn  of  mind.  We  have  only 
to  shut  up  a  little  blue  duodecimo  with  a  red  back^ 
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and  to  open  another  little  red  duodecimo  with  a 
brown  back^  and  hey,  presto !  the  whole  tune  is 
changed.  The  Southerners  are  the  patriots  now. 
They  rejoice  in  the  name  of  rebels : 

Bebelfl  I  'tis  oar  family  name ! 

Oar  father  Waahington 
Was  the  arch-rebel  in  the  fight, 
And  gave  the  name  to  as — a  right 

Of  father  onto  son. 

But,  most  of  all,  they  pride  themselves  on  their 
chivalry.  They  are  gentlemen  —  the  Cavaliers 
against  the  Boundheads.  "We  no  longer  recognise 
well-known  names  among  the  singers  in  the  "  Bebel 
Rhymes.'^  Many  of  them  are  anonymous;  many 
were  written  by  ladies.  Here  is  a  female  battle- 
caU — at  least  a  very  small  portion  of  a  very  long 
one,  written  by  a  lady  named  Ketchum,  dedicated 
to  her  countrymen  the  Cavaliers  of  the  South,  and 
headed,  '*  Nee  temere  nee  timide :" 

Gentlemen  of  the  South, 

Gird  on  joar  flashing  swords. 
Darkly  along  your  borders  fair 

Grather  the  ruffian  hordes ! 
Buthless  and  fierce  they  oome, 
Even  at  the  cannon's  mouth. 
To  blast  the  glory  of  your  land — 

Gentlemen  of  the  South ! 
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Bide  forth  in  jonr  rtatel j  piide. 

Each  bearing  on  his  shield 
Ensigns  joor  fathers  won  of  jore 

On  manj  a  weU.fonght  field* 
Let  this  be  joor  battle-ciy, 

Eyen  to  the  cannon's  month. 
Cor  toium  via  una  !    Onward, 

Gentlemen  of  the  South. 

Of  coarse  this  is  begging  the  question,  with  all 
a  woman's  tact  —  that  the  Northerners  are  not 
gentlemen.  The  mascnline  bards  are  not  so 
squeamish.  There  is  a  little  gem,  ''The  Flight  of 
Doodles,^'  commencing : 

I  come  from  old  ManamiftH,  with  a  pocket  full  of  fan — 
I  killed  forty  Yankees  with  a  single-bairelled  gun; 
It  don't  make  a  niff-a-stifference  to  neither  joa  nor  I, 
Big  Yankee  or  little  Yankee,  all  ran  or  die. 
I  saw  all  the  Yankees  at  Boll  Ban, 
Thej  fought  like  the  devil  when  the  battle  first  began. 
Bat  it  don't  make  niff-a-stifference  to  neither  yea  nor  I, 
They  took  to  their  heels,  boySi  and  yon  oaght  to  see  'em  fly. 

The  ''  Songs  of  the  Soldiers  '^  are  exactly  what 
the  name  imports^  selected  not  for  literary  merit 
but  because  they  were  "  favourites  in  the  camps " 
— ^very  much  of  the  ''John  Brown's  body  is 
a>mouldering  in  the  dust  '^  order.  There  are  a  few 
of  the  old  well-known  names  appended  still;  but 
mostly  they  are  songs  written  by  soldiers  and  for 
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soldiers.  Many  of  them  are  parodies.  "  Scots 
wha  liae'^  is  a  special  favourite;  but  a  very  good 
one  is  a  clever  travestie  on  "  The  Fine  Old  English 
Gentleman,''  in  which  there  is  a  quiet  protest 
against  the  assumption  by  the  South  of  that ''  grand 
old  name  of  gentleman.''     It  opens  thus  : 


Dowa  in  a  small  Palmetto  State,  the  omrions  ones  maj  find 

A  ripping  tearing  gentleman  of  an  uncommon  kind, 

A  staggering  swaggering  kind  of  chap  who  takes  his  whisky 

straight, 
And  frequently  condemns  his  eyes  to  that  nltimate  vengeance 

which  a  clergyman  of  high  standing  has  assured  me  must  be  a 

sinner's  fate — 

This  South  Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present  time. 


The  liberty  taken  with  the  fourth  line  of  the 
metre  is  agreeably  illustrated  in  the  last  stanza : 


Of  course  he's  all  the  time  in  debt  to  those  who  credit  give, 
Yet  manages  upon  the  best  the  market  yielda  to  live. 
But  if  a  Northern  creditor  asks  him  his  bill  to  heed. 
This  honourable  gentleman  instantly  draws  two  bowie-kniyes 
and  a  pistol,  dons  a  blue  cockade,  and  declares  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  repeated  aggressions  of  the  North  and  its  gpross 
Tiolations   of  the  constitution,  he  feels  that  it  would  utterly 
degrade  him  to  pay  any  debt  whatever,  and  that,  in  fact,  he  has 
at  last  determined  to  secede — 

This  South  Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present  time. 


A  thoroughly  humorous  article  in  the  Quarterly 
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Review f  yol.  czxii.,  draws  a  neat  distinction  between 
wit  and  hnmour^  and  yeiy  aptly  illastrates  that 
special  form  of  the  latter  which  preyails  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

"The  strokes  of  wit/'  it  says,  "that  are  the 
most  delightfallj  surprising  are  often  the  most 
evanescent.  A  flash,  and  all  is  over.  Yon  must  be 
very  much  on  the  qui  vive  to  see  by  its  lightning,  or 
yon  may  find  yourself  in  the  predicament  of  the 
poor  fly,  who  turned  about  after  its  head  was  cut 
off,  to  find  it  out.  Not  so  with  humour.  It  is  for 
'  keeping  it  up/  It  does  not  cut  you  short.  Wit 
gives  you  a  nod  in  passing,  but  with  humour  yon 
are  at  home.  Wit  is  a  later  societary  birth. 
Humour  was  from  the  beginning.  There  are 
persons  who  have  a  sense  of  humour  to  whom  the 
pranks  of  wit  are  an  impertinence. 

'^The  Yankee  character  is  in  itself  an  ex- 
ceedingly hnmorous  compound.  A  strange  hybrid 
indeed  did  circumstance  beget  there  in  the  New 
World  npon  the  old  Puritan  stock ;  and  the  earth 
never  before  saw  such  mystic  practicalism,  such 
cast-iron  enthusiasm,  such  sour-faced  humour,  such 
close-fisted  generosity.''  Here  is  a  second  spe- 
cimen of 
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A  "TRADE." 

"  Beckon  I  conldn't  drive  a  trade  with  yon  to-day,  square," 
said  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  Yankee  pedlar,  as  he  stood  at  the 
door  of  a  merchant  in  St.  Lonis. 

"  I  reckon  yon  calcnlate  about  right,  for  yon  can't  noways." 

*'  Wall,  I  guess  yon  needn't  git  huffy  about  it.  Now  here's  a 
dozen  genooine  razor-strops,  worth  two  dollars  and  a  half.  Yon 
may  hey  'em  for  two  dollars." 

"I  tell  you  I  don't  want  any  o'  your  traps,  and  yon  may  as 
well  be  going  along." 

"  Wall,  now  look  here,  square.  I'll  bet  you  five  doUars,  that 
if  you  make  me  an  offer  for  them  'ere  strops,  we'U  have  a  trade 
yet." 

«  Done,"  said  the  merchant,  and  he  staked  the  money.  "  I'll 
give  you  sixpence  for  the  strops." 

**  They're  your'n,"  said  the  Yankee,  as  he  quietly  pocketed  the 
stakes. 

*'  But,"  continued  he,  after  a  little  reflection,  and  with  a  burst 
of  frankness,  **  I  calculate  a  joke's  a  joke ;  and  if  you  don't  want 
them  strops  I'll  trade  back." 

The  merchant  looked  brighter.  "  You're  not  such  a  bad  chap 
after  all,"  said  he.     "  Here  are  your  strops ;  g^ve  me  the  money." 

"  There  it  is,"  said  the  Yankee,  as  he  took  the  strops  and 
handed  back  the  sixpence.  "  A  trade  is  a  trade,  and  a  bet  is  a 
bet.  Next  time  yon  trade  with  that  'ere  sixpence,  don't  yon  buy 
razor-strops." 


"Highfalutin'^'  is  the  special  form  Yankee 
humour  assumes.  "What/'  the  reviewer  asks^ 
"but  a  suppressed  sense  of  humour  in  both  speaker 
and  auditors  could  possibly  have  carried  off  such  a 
speech  as  that  attributed  to  Webster : 

" '  Men  of  Bochester^  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  and 
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I  am  glad  to  see  your  noble  city.  Gentlemen^  I 
saw  your  falls^  whicli  I  am  told  are  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high.  That  is  a  very  interesting  fact. 
Gentlemen,  Rome  had  her  Cassar,  her  Scipio,  her 
Brutus ;  but  Borne  in  her  proudest  days  had  never 
a  waterfall  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high. 
Gentlemen,  Greece  had  her  Pericles,  her  Demos- 
thenes, her  Socrates;  but  Greece  in  her  palmiest 
days  NEVER  had  a  waterfall  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high !  Men  of  Rochester,  go  on.  No  people 
ever  lost  their  liberties  who  had  a  waterfall  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high ! ' " 

^'  There  was,^'  says  the  Quarterly,  "  a  paper  in 
Cincinnati,  which  was  very  much  given  to  high- 
f alutin'  on  the  subject  of  '  this  great  country,'  until 
a  rival  paper  somewhat  modified  its  continual 
bounce  with  the  following  burlesque : 

'"This  is  a  glorious  country!  It  has  longer 
rivers  and  more  of  them,  and  they  are  muddier  and 
deeper,  and  run  faster,  and  rise  higher  and  tsJl 
lower,  and  do  more  damage  than  anybody  else's 
rivers.  It  has  more  lakes,  and  they  are  bigger  and 
deeper,  and  clearer  and  wetter,  than  those  of  any 
other  country*  Our  rail-cars  are  bigger,  and  run 
faster,   and  pitch  off  the  track  oftener,  and  kill 
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more  people  than  all  other  rail-cars  in  this  and  every 
other  country.  Our  steamboats  carry  bigger  loads, 
are  longer  and  broader^  burst  their  boilers  of tener, 
and  send  up  their  passengers  higher;  and  the 
captains  swear  harder  than  steamboat  captains  in 
any  other  country.  Our  men  are  bigger,  and 
longer,  and  thicker ;  can  fight  harder  and  faster, 
drink  more  mean  whiskey,  chew  more  bad  tobacco, 
and  spit  more  and  spit  further  than  in  any  other 
country.  Our  ladies  are  richer,  prettier,  spend 
more  money,  break  more  hearts,  wear  bigger  hoops, 
shorter  dresses,  and  kick  up  the  devil  generally  to  a 
greater  extent  than  all  other  ladies  in  all  other 
countries.  Our  children  squall  louder,  grow  faster, 
get  too  expansive  for  their  pantaloons,  and  become 
twenty  years  old  sooner  by  some  months  than  any 
other  children  of  any  other  country  on  the  earth.' 

''There  are,''  continues  the  Review ,  "persons 
so  destitute  of  a  sense  of  humour  that  they  cannot 
make  merry,  have  no  ear  for  a  jest,  no  eye  for  the 
'gayest,  happiest  attitude  of  things,'  no  heart  to 
rejoice  in  it.  And  the  puritanical  spirit  Would  fain 
have  human  nature  reformed  and  restamped  accord- 
ing to  this  dull  and  dismal  pattern ;  would,  in  truth, 
make  this  life  a  preparatory  process  to  fit  us  for  a 
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smileless  eternity^  and  begin  bj  trying  to  paralyse 
the  risible  mosde  of  the  human  face.  Bat  the 
greatest  and  wisest  men  have  not  been  of  this  type. 
They  could  laugh  as  well  as  weep,  and  they  lired  in 
fuller  perfection  of  spiritual  health.  The  deepest 
seers  have  frequently  been  the  men  who  not  only- 
felt  the  seriousness  of  life,  but  who  also  saw  the 
province  of  humour  as  a  pleasant  reconciler  of 
opposites,  and  who  bore  their  lot  and  wrought  their 
work  in  a  brave  spirit.  The  most  earnest — we  do 
not  mean  the  grimmest — of  men  have  had  the 
keenest  sense  of  fun.''* 

Among  these  genial  souls  was  certainly  Judge 
Haliburton.  What  splendid  "  Change  for  American 
Notes ''  was  that  given  to  England  in  the  shape  of 
comments  on  our  institutions  by  the  evergreen 
Sam  Slick  I  In  the  following,  which  is  the  very 
creme  de  la  creme  of  such  experiences,  Sam  Slick  is 
an  attache  at  the  English  Embassy,  and  spending 
some  time  at  an  English  country-house.  It  is 
called: 

A  JUICY  DAY  IN  THE  OOTJNTBY. 

A  wet  day  is  considerable  tiresome,  anywhere  or  anyhow 
yoa  can  fix  it ;  but  it's  wns  at  an  English  coontiy-houae  than  any. 

*  QuaHerly  Beview,  toL  caan.  p.  212. 
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where  else ;  'cause  yon  are  among  strangers,  formal,  cold,  and 
gallas  polite,  and  as  thick  in  the  headpiece  as  a  puncheon.  Tou 
han't  nothin'  to  do  yourself,  and  they  neyer  have  nothin'  to  do ; 
they  don't  know  nothin'  about  America,  and  don't  want  to.  Your 
talk  don't  interest  them,  and  they  can't  talk  to  interest  nobody 
but  themselves.  All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  pull  out  your  watch 
and  see  how  time  goes — ^how  much  of  the  day's  left — and  then  go 
to  the  winder  and  see  how  the  sky  looks,  and  whether  there's  any 
chance  of  holdin'  up  or  no. 

Well,  that  time  I  went  to  bed  a  little  airlier  than  common, 
for  I  felt  considerable  sleepy,  and  considerable  strange,  too ;  so, 
as  soon  as  I  cleverly  could,  I  off  and  turned  in. 

Well,  I  am  an  airly  riser  myself — ^I  alius  was  from  a  boy. 
So  I  waked  up  jist  about  the  time  that  day  ought  to  break,  and 
was  a-thinkin'  to  get  up ;  but  the  shutters  was  to,  and  it  was  as 
dark  as  ink  in  the  room,  and  I  heer'd  it  rainin'  away  for  dear  life. 
*'  So,"  sais  I  to  myself,  "  what  the  dog^  is  the  use  of  gittin'  up  so 
airly  ?  I  can't  get  out  and  get  a  smoke,  and  I  can't  do  nothin' 
here ;  so  here  goes  for  a  second  nap."  Well,  I  was  soon  off  again, 
in  a  most  beautiful  of  a  snore,  when  all  at  once  I  heard  thump, 
thump,  agin'  the  shutter,  and  the  most  horrid  noise  I  ever  heer'd 
since  I  was  raised.    It  was  sunthin'  quite  onairthly. 

'*  Hallo ! "  sais  I  to  myself,  "  what  in  natur'  is  all  this  hubbub 
about  ?  Can  this  here  confounded  old  house  be  hamted  ?  Is 
them  spirits  that's  jabbering  gibberish  there,  or  is  I  right  awake 
or  no  P "  So  I  sets  right  up  on  my  hind  legs  in  bed,  rubs  my 
eyes,  opens  my  ears,  and  listens  agin,  when  whop !  went  every 
shutter  agin,  with  a  dead,  heavy  sound,  like  somethin'  or  other 
thrown  agin  'em  or  fallin'  agin  'em,  and  then  comes  the  un« 
known  tongpaes  in  discord  chorus  like.  .  .  . 

So  I  jist  hops  out  o'  bed,  and  feels  for  my  trunk,  and  outs 
with  my  talkin'  irons,  that  was  already  loaded,  pokes  my  way  to 
the  winder,  shoves  the  sash  up,  and  out  with  the  shutter,  ready 
to  let  slip  among  'em.  And  what  do  you  think  it  was  ?  Hun- 
dreds  an'  hundreds  of  them  nasty,  dirty,  filthy,  ugly  black  divils 
o'  rooks,  located  in  the  trees  at  the  back  eend  o'  the  house.  Old 
Nick  couldn't  a  slept  near  'em. 

"  You  black,  evil-looking,  foul-mouthed  villins ! "  sais  I ;  "  I'd 

VOL.  U.  Q 
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like  no  better  sport  than  jist  to  sit  here,  all  this  blessed  day,  with 
these  here  pistils,  and  drop  yon  one  arter  another,  I  know."  Bat 
they  was  pets,  was  them  rooks,  and  of  ooorse,  like  all  pets,  errer- 
lastin'  nnisances  to  everybody  else. 

Well,  when  a  man's  in  a  feeze,  there's  no  more  sleep  that 
hitch ;  so  I  dresses  and  sots  np.  Bnt  what  was  I  to  do  ?  It  was 
jast  half-past  foor,  and — ^as  it  was  a-rainin'  like  everything — I 
know'd  breakfast  wouldn't  be  ready  till  eleven  o'clock,  for  nobody 
wouldn't  get  np  if  they  could  help  it — ^they  wouldn't  be  such-fools. 
So  there  was  jail  for  six  hours  an'  a  half ! 

Well,  I  walked  up  an'  down  the  room  as  easy  as  I  could,  not  to 
waken  folks ;  but  three  steps  and  a  round  turn  makes  you  kinder 
dizzy.     So  I  sots  down  again  to  chaw  the  end  of  vexation. 

"  Ain't  this  a  hansum  fix  ?  "  sais  I.  '*  But  it  sarves  you  right. 
What  business  had  you  here  at  all  P  You  always  was  a  fool,  an* 
always  will  be  to  the  eend  o'  the  chapter."  "What  in  natur*  are 
you  B-scoldin'  for  ? "  says  I.  *'  That  won't  mend  the  matter. 
How's  time  P  They  must  soon  be  a-stirrin'  now  I  gpaess."  Well, 
as  I'm  a  livin'  sinner,  it  was  only  five  o'clock.  "  O  dear  ! "  says 
I.  *^  Time  is  like  women  and  pigs  ;  the  more  you  want  it  to  go 
the  more  it  won't.  What  on  airth  shall  I  do  P  Guess  I'll  strap 
my  razor." 

Well,  I  strapped  and  strapped  away,  until  it  would  cut  a 
single  hair  pulled  strait  up  on  eend  out  o'  your  head — take  it  off 
slick.  "  Now,"  sais  I,  "  I'll  mend  my  trousers  I  tore  a-goin'  to 
see  the  ruin  on  the  road  yesterday."  So  I  takes  out  Sister  Sail's 
little  needle-case,  and  sews  away  till  I  got  'em  to  look  considerable 
jam  agin.  '<And  then,"  sais  I,  " here's  a  gallus  button  oft;  VVL 
jist  fix  that."  And  when  that  was  done  there  was  a  hole  to  my 
yarn  sock ;  so  I  turned  to  and  darned  that. 

« Now,"  sais  I,  "  how  goes  it  P  Tm  considerable  sharp  set. 
It  must  be  gettin'  tolerable  late  now."  It  wanted  a  quarter  to 
six !  **  My  sakes !  "  sais  I,  "  five  hours  an'  a  quarter  yet  afore 
f eedin'  time  !    Well,  if  that  don't  pass !     What  shall  I  do  next  ?  " 

"  m  tell  you  what  to  do,"  sais  I,  "  smoke.  "  It'U  take  the 
edge  of  your  appetite  off ;  and  if  they  don't  like  it,  they  may 
lump  it.  What  business  have  they  to  keep  them  horrid,  screechin', 
infamal,  sleepless  rooks  to  disturb  people  that  way  P     "  Well,  I 
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takes  a  luoifer,  and  lights  a  oigar.  And  I  pntB  my  head  np  the 
chimbly  to  let  the  smoke  off.  And  it  felt  good,  I  promise  yon. 
I  don't  know  as  oyer  I  enjoyed  one  half  so  mnoh  before.  It  had' 
a  rael  first-chop  flavoor,  had  that  cigar. 

When  that  was  done,  sais  I,  **  What  do  you  say  to  another  ?  " 
"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  sais  I,  "  I  should  like  it,  that's  a  fact  j  but 
holdin'  of  my  head  crooked  up  chimbly  that  way  has  a'most 
broke  my  neck.    Vye  got  the  cramp  in  it  like." 

Bo-l  sot,  and  shook  my  head  first  on  one  side,  and  then  the 
other,  and  then  turned  it  on  its  hinges  as  far  as  it  would  g^ ;  and 
then  I  lights  another,  and  puts  my  head  in  the  flue  again. 

Well,  smokin'  makes  a  fellow  feel  kinder  gfood-natured,  and  I 
began  to  think  it  wam't  quite  so  bad  arter  all,  when  whop  went 
my  cigar  right  out  of  my  mouth  into  my  bosom,  atween  the  shirt 
and  the  skin,  and  burnt  me  like  a  gally-nipper.  Both  my  eyes 
was  filled  at  the  same  time,  and  I  got  a  crack  on  the  pate  from 
some  critter  or  another  that  clawed  an'  scratched  my  head  like 
anything,  and  then  seemed  to  empty  a  bushel  o'  sut  on  me,  an'  I 
looked  like  a  chimbly-sweep,  an'  felt  like  Old  Scratch  himself. 
My  smoke  had  brought  down  a  ohimbly-swaller,  or  a  martin,  or 
some  such  yarmint ;  for  it  up  and  off  again  afore  I  could  catch  it, 
to  wring  its  etamal  neck  off — that's  a  fact. 

Well,  here  was  somethin'  to  do,  an'  no  mistake.  Here  was 
to  dean  an'  groom  up  agin  'till  all  was  in  its  right  shape ;  and  a 
pretty  job  it  was,  I  tell  you.  I  thought  I  neyer  should  get  the 
sut  oat  o'  my  hair,  an'  then  neyer  get  it  out  o'  my  brush  agin. 
An'  my  eyes  smarted  so,  they  did  nothin'  but  water  an'  wink 
an'  make  faces.  But  I  did.  I  worked  on  an'  worked  on,  till  aU 
was  sot  right  once  more. 

"Now,"  sais  I,  "how's  time?"  "Half-past  seyen,"  sais  I, 
"  an'  three  hours  an'  a  half  more  yet  to  breakfast.''  "  Well,"  sais 
I,  "  I  can't  stand  this,  an'  what's  more,  I  won't.  I  begin  to  get 
my  Ebenezer  up,  and  feel  wolfish." 

I  was  ready  to  bile  right  oyer,  when,  as  luck  would  haye  it, 
all  of  a  sudden  the  sun  broke  out  o'  prison,  an'  I  thought  I  neyer 
seed  anything  look  so  green  an'  so  beautiful  as  the  country  did. 
"  Gome,"  sais  I,  "  now  for  a  walk  down  the  ayenue,  and  a  com- 
f  ortable  smoke.    And  if  the  man  at  the  gate  is  up  an'  stirrin',  Til 

Q  2 
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jast  pop  in  aa*  btenkfMt  wkfc  Mm 
jBfttor  tL«re ;  bat  heme  i^B  all  cbbm 
mti'  he^frj  men,  9a^  §al  women,  waP  lasf 
dnjinthnwrnkJ*    SolOHwaj 


Before,  liowerer^  oomm^  to  oonfteiiiporarT 
Yankee  hamotir — eje-opeaaers,  as  we  elected  to 
term  them — ^it  is  necessary^  even  to  tlie  slenderest 
chronological  arrangemiOit  of  onr  subject,  that  we 
should  return  on  onr  st^M  a  little,  and  dutmicle  the 
development  of  fun  at  home. 


BROAD  GRINS. 


BROAD  Gums. 


We  sliall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  place 
the  frontier-line  between  Fun,  Past  and  Present, 
fiomewbere  near  Colman'a  ''  Broad  Grins  ^'  and  the 
^^  Rejected  Addresses/' 

Young  George  Golman  was  broad,  very  broad ; 
and  as  long  as  that  is  the  case — as  long  as  the  fun 
is  not  presentable  to  a  mixed  audience — so  long  it 
is  difficult  to  say  that  the  increasing  purpose  is 
wrought  out,  or  the  ideal  harmlessness  in  fun 
attained. 

It  was  the  proud  boast  of  one  of  the  very 
funniest  souls  that  ever  lived  to  delight  us — 
Thomas  Hood — that  his  muse  had  never  been 
'^  high-kirtled ;  '^  and  that,  in  all  his  works,  there 
was  nothing  in  reference  to  which,  after  he  was 
dead,  his  children  9hould  have  occasion  to  blush 
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with  shame  when  they  reflected  that  the  author  was 
their  father. 

Why  should  we,  like  those  people  of  whom  h& 
said,  they  '*  think  they're  pions  when  they're  only 
bilions ''— rthink  we  are  funny  when  we  are  only- 
nasty  f 

The  distinction  we  are  claiming  for  our  present 
period  is  that  we  have  grown  out  of  that  childish 
fallacy ;  that  we  have  separated  the  wheat  from  the 
tares;  that  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  be 
indecent  in  order  to  amuse«  That  state  of  things 
came  in  somewhere  about  the  time  of  the  ''Bejected 
Addresses/' 

As  to  the  fun  of  Colman's  "Broad  Grins/' 
there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all ;  but  we  seek  in  vain 
for  any  characteristic  extract  which  we  should  not 
be  sorry  to  read.  Prodigiously  funny  is  the  picture- 
of  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  in  "The  Knight  and 
the  Friar."     To  wit : 


Yet  though  Sir  Thomas  had  an  iron  fist, 
He  was  at  heart  a  mild  philanthropist ; 
Muoh  did  he  grieve,  when  malring  Frenchmen  die, 
To  any  inconvenienoe  to  pnt  'em. 
It  quite  distressed  his  feelings,  he  wonld  ory, 
That  he  most  cut  their  throats,  and  then — 

Ho  out  'em. 
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So  too  there  is  a  thorougUj  Hogarthian  cha- 
racter in  the  picture  of  poor  Ozias  Polyglot,  in  the 
story  of  the  "Two  Parsons''  (who  had,  'we  may 
recollect,  only  one  nnder-garment  between  them) : 

Ozias  Polyglot,  a  KeniiBh  ouate. 
So  much  Mb  orthodoxy  manifeBbed, 
That  by  one  heathen  power  he  wae  detested, 

Who  to  poor  Polyglot  was  most  obdurate ; 
This  mythologric  deity  was  Platns — 

The  gfrand  divinity  of  oash. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Gteorge  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  Swift,  who  made  so  merry  with  the  "  Nine/'  Or 
to  add: 

Gome,  Sterne !  whose  prose  with  all  a  poet's  art 
Tiokles  the  fanoy,  whilst  it  melts  the  heart 

Sinoe  at  apologies  I  ne'er  was  handy. 
Gome,  while  fastidious  readers  run  me  hard, 
And  screen,  sly,  playful  wag,  a  hapless  bard 

Behind  one  volume  of  thy  "Tristram  Shandy." 

If  they  cannot  as  wits  protect  him,  young 
George  says :  ''  Prithee  as  parsons  suffer  'em  to 
save  me."  But  it  is  no  use.  We  feel  we  must 
pass  over  Golman  before  we  can  even  approach  our 
ideal  of  harmless  incongn^ty — of  dangerless  fun. 

It  is  most  amusing  to  find  even  Golman  talk- 
ing propriety  sometimes;  and,  in  reference  to  the 
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comedies  of  Terence,  asking,  with  quite  a  profes- 
sional air:  '' Suppose  they  were  new  English 
dramas  to  be  produced  at  Drury  Lane  or  Coyent 
Garden,  could  they  be  conscientiously  reported,  in 
official  language,  as  'not  containing  anything  im- 
moral or  otherwise  improper  for  the  stage  ? '  or, 
supposing  them  licensed,  would  a  modem  audience, 
if  it  tolerated  the  general  indecency  of  the  plots, 
endure  the  gross  profligacy  of  some  particular  in- 
cidents  ?  '^  Colman,  as  we  know,  was  more  than 
usually  particular  in  his  official  capacity  of  examiner 
of  plays.  Perhaps  that  was  what  he  meant  when  he 
said:  ''The  knack  of  getting  out  of  myself  has 
relieved  me  frequently  in  many  a  weary  mile  of  my 
worldly  pilgrimage ;  for  I  have  marched  with  more 
peas  in  my  shoes  than  most  of  my  neighbours/' 

Happily  no  such  previous  process  of  self -emanci- 
pation is  required  in  the  case  of  James  and  Horace 
Smith.  The  best  proof  of  the  harmlessness 
attaching  to  ''Rejected  Addresses ''  is  that  not  one 
of  the  authors  so  freely  travestied  felt  aggprieved. 
Perhaps  they  laid  the  flattering  unction  to  their 
souls,  which  the  present  writer  once  heard  Mrs. 
Cowden  Clarke,  with  all  a  lady's  dexterity,  enun- 
ciate when  she  was  about  to  travesty  Longfellow's 
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Song  of  Hiawatlia,'^  namelj^  that  yon  conld  not 
bnrlesqae  that  which  had  not  originally  some 
elements  of  the  snblime  in  it.  What  can  possibly 
be  funnier  than  the  climax  of  the  fireman's  death 
in  the  parody  on  ''  Marmion  "  : 

Fools!    'Odpot'em, 
Were  the  last  worda  of  Higginbottom ! 

Or,  the  bnrlesqae  of  Wordsworth's  theory  of 
''vivid  emotions''  in  the  "Baby's  D6but!"— 
Nancy  Lake,  aged  eight,  is  drawn  on  the  stage  in 
a  child's  chaise — ^who  does  not  picture  the  little 
girl  in  the  poem,  "  We  are  Seven  ? 


ff 


THE  BABY'S  DfiBUT. 

(W.  W0BD8W0BTH.) 

My  brotiber  Jack  was  nine  in  May, 
And  I  was  eight  on  New  Year's  Day ; 

So  in  Kate  Wilson's  shop, 
Papa  (he's  my  papa  and  Jack's) 
Bought  me  last  week  a  doll  of  wax, 

And  brother  Jack  a  top. 

Jack's  in  the  pouts,  and  this  it  is — 
He  thinks  mine  came  to  more  than  his : 

So  to  my  drawer  he  goes, 
Takes  oat  the  doll,  and  O  my  stars 
He  pokes  her  head  between  the  bacrg. 

And  melts  off  half  her  nose ! 
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Quite  eron,  a  bit  of  string  I  beg. 
And  tie  it  to  bis  pegtop's  peg. 

And  bang,  witb  migbt  and  main. 
Its  head  against  the  parlour  door. 
Off  flies  the  head,  and  hits  the  floor, 

And  breaks  a  window-pane. 

This  made  him  cry  with  rage  and  spite  ; 
Well,  let  him  cry,  it  serves  him  right. 

A  pretty  thing,  forsooth. 
If  he's  to  melt,  all  scalding  hot. 
Half  my  doll's  nose,  and  I  am  not 

To  drag  his  pegtop's  tooth ! 

Aunt  Hannah  heard  the  window  breaJc, 
And  cried,  "  Ob,  naughty  Nancy  Lake, 

Thus  to  distress  your  aunt ! 
Ko  Dmry  Lane  for  you  to-day." 
And  while  papa  said,  '*  Pooh !  she  may,'* 

Mamma  said,  "  No,  she  sha'n't ! " 

Well,  after  many  a  sad  reproach, 
They  got  into  a  hackney-coach, 

And  trotted  down  the  street. 
I  saw  them  g^ :  one  horse  was  blind. 
The  tails  of  both  hung  down  behind, 

Their  shoes  were  on  their  f eot. 

The  chaise  in  which  poor  brother  Bill 
Used  to  be  drawn  up  Pentonville 

Stood  in  the  lumber-room ; 
I  wiped  the  dust  from  off  the  top. 
While  Molly  mopped  it  with  a  mop. 

And  brushed  it  with  a  broom. 

My  uncle's  porter,  Samuel  Hughes, 
Game  in  at  six  to  black  the  shoes 

(I  always  talk  to  Sam) ; 
So  what  does  he  but  takes  and  dxaga 
Me  in  the  chaise  along  the  flags, 

And  leayes  me  where  I  am« 
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My  father's  walls  are  made  of  brick, 
But  not  so  tall  and  not  so  thick 

As  these ;  and,  goodness  me ! 
My  father's  beams  are  made  of  wood, 
But  neyer,  never  half  so  good 

As  those  that  now  I  see. 

What  a  large  floor !  'tis  like  a  town 
The  carpet,  when  they  lay  it  down, 

Won't  hide  it,  I'U  be  boond. 
And  there's  a  row  of  lamps ! — ^my  eye ! 
How  they  do  blaxe  !    I  wonder  why 

They  keep  them  on  the  ground. 

At  first  I  caught  hold  of  the  wing 

And  kept  away ;  but  Mr.  Thing- 
umbob, the  prompter  man, 

Graye  with  his  hand  my  chaise  a  shove, 

And  said,  "  Go  on,  my  pretty  love ; 
Speak  to  'em,  little  Nan. 

**  You've  only  got  to  ourtsy,  whisp. 
er,  hold  your  chin  up,  laugh,  and  lisp, 

And  then  you're  sure  to  take. 
I've  known  the  day  when  brats,  not  quite 
Thirteen,  got  fifty  pounds  a  night ; 

Then  why  not  Nancy  Lake  ?" 

But  while  I'm  speaking,  whore's  papa  ? 
And  Where's  my  aunt  and  where's  TnA.Tnitni^ 

Where's  Jack  P  Oh,  there  they  sit 
They  smile,  they  nod  ;  I'll  go  my  ways, 
And  order  round  poor  Billy's  chaise, 

To  join  them  in  the  pit. 

And  now,  good  gentlefolks,  I  go 
To  join  mamma  and  see  the  show^ 

So  bidding  you  adieu, 
I  curtsy  like  a  pretty  miss ; 
And  if  you'll  blow  to  me  a  kiss, 

I'll  blow  a  kiss  to  you. 
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Bat  it  is  when  we  come  to  the  two  witty  canons 
of  St.  Paul's — Sydney  Smith  the  major  and  Barham 
the  minor  canon — ^that  we  at  length  reach  onr  ideal 
of  harmless  mirth.  Do  we  always  realise  the  fact 
that  these  two  essentially  funny  parsons  were  con- 
temporaneously members  of  the  same  cathedral 
chapter  ?  And  when  we  contrast  them  with  those 
other  two  ecclesiastics,  Swift  and  Sterne,  do  we  not 
see  what  a  really  prodigious  advance  we  have,  in  a 
few  generations,  made  in  this  elimination  of  the 
harmful,  the  dangerous  element  from  our  fun  ? 

We  may  caU  them  round  men  in  square  holes^ 
or  vice  versa,  if  we  like.  The  question  of  the  com- 
patibility of  their  peculiar  vein  of  humour  with 
their  calling  may  weU  be  left  open.  We  can,  at 
all  events,  claim  for  them,  on  the  testimony  of  their 
writings,  that  they  succeeded — ^where  Swift  and 
Sterne  failed — ^in  excising,  to  a  very  large  and 
hitherto  unrealised  degree,  the  dangerous  element 
from  their  fun. 

As  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  Sydney 
Smith  clung  to  a  joke,  and  would  not  let  it  go  until 
he  had  got  all  the  fun  out  of  it,  we  may  quote 
his  description  of  a  voluminous  widow  whom  an 
ambitious  young  man  was  about  to  marry. 
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"  Groing  to  marry  her !  '*  lie  exclaimed,  bursting 
out  laugliing ;  ''  going  to  marry  her  !  Impossible ! 
You  mean  a  part  of  her.  He  could  not  marry  her 
aU  himself.  It  would  be  a  case,  not  of  bigamy,  but 
of  trigamy.  The  neighbourhood  or  the  magistrates 
should  interfere.  There  is  enough  of  her  to  furnish 
wives  for  a  whole  parish.  One  man  marry  her ! 
It  is  monstrous  !  You  might  people  a  colony  with 
her;  or  give  an  assembly  with  her;  or  perhaps 
take  your  morning  walk  round  her — always  sup- 
posing there  were  frequent  resting-places,  and  you 
were  in  rude  health.  I  once  was  rash  enough  to 
try  walking  round  her  myself,  but  only  got  half- 
way, and  gave  it  up  exhausted.  Or  you  might  read 
the  Eiot  Act  and  disperse  her ;  in  short,  you  might 
do  anything  with  her  but  marry  her.^^ 

Sydney  Smith  used  to  describe  himself  as  a 
"fat  parson  in  a pudding-bag,"  aUuding  to  his  volu- 
minous white  tie ;  and  there  is  no  instance,  perhaps, 
where  the  want  of  the  locative  case  is  so  perceptible 
in  English  as  in  a  title  of  the  kind  just  quoted. 
The  French  can  exactly  express  their  meaning  by 
a  preposition  which  is  untranslatable  in  our  less 
manageable  vocabulary.  When  they  say  "la  dame 
aux  camelias/*  we  know  exactly  what  they  mean. 
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and  try  to  represent  our  knowledge  by  saying  "  the 
lady  with  the  camellias/'  Bat  the  effort  is  in- 
adequate, and  our  inner  feeling  confesses  it  at  the 
very  time  we  use  it. 

So,  too,  with  regard  to  the  title  which  Sydney 
Smith — the  parson  in  question — loved  to  apply  to 
himself.  The  witty  canon  not  only  had  French 
blood  in  him  on  the  mother's  side  (to  which  fact 
many  attribute  his  mercurial  temperament),  but  he 
was  a  practised  French  scholar  himself,  speaking 
fluently  but  writing  shakily,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
with  those  whose  knowledge  of  that  language  is 
colloquial.  There  was  little,  indeed,  of  the  con- 
ventional parson  about  him,  and  none  of  the 
traditional  influence  of  the  white  cravat;  an  in- 
fluence sometimes  held  (but  surely  on  most  illogical 
grounds)  to  be  fatal  even  to  the  most  innocent  kind 
of  fun.  Are  we  always  properly  sensible  of  our 
obligations  to  this  same  large  parson  in  the  pudding- 
bag? 

It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  select  any  single 
volume  which  is  capable  of  giving  more  unmingled 
pleasure  to  the  reader  than  Lady  Holland's  life 
of  her  distinguished  and  pudding-bagged  father. 
Of  all  the  memories  that  circle  round  that  historic 
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spot  in  the  Old  Court  subnrb  of  Kensington,  none 
seem  so  thorongUy  to  belong  to  ns  in  our  day  and 
generation  as  those  connected  with  Sydney — as  his 
compeers  called  him.  The  Honourable  Joseph  has 
receded  into  the  past ;  but  the  witty  canon  is^  at  all 
events  for  another  half -century  or  so,  perennial. 

But  in  that  expression — ^the  witty  canon — ^which 
has  come  to  be  so  indissolubly  connected  with 
Sydney  Smith,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  his  own 
self-chosen  appellation  of  the  large  parson  in  the 
pudding-bag,  there  is  involved  a  tacit  injustice  to 
one  whose  character  is  but  half  estimated  when  we 
regard  only  the  humorous  to  the  exclusion  of  its 
other  and  higher  phases.  The  hon-mots  and  plays 
upon  words  due  to  this  merry  soul  have  passed  into 
the  common  stock,  and  become  a  part  of  that  kind 
of  literature.  He  is  a  master  in  the  gentle  craft. 
He  is  our  laughing  philosopher;  but  did  it  ever 
occur  to  us  to  catch  him  in  his  serious  moods  or  to 
speculate  upon  the  lasting  effects  he  produced  upon 
the  philosophy,  the  religion,  the  literature  of  the 
period  over  which  his  life-work  extended— say  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  down  to 
his  death  in  1845— for  he  died  in  harness  ?  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  estimate  aright  the  beauty  and 
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brilliancy  of  the  one  better  known  side  of  bis 
character^  nnless  we  compare  and  contrast  it  witk  tbe 
more  subdued  and  less  generally  appreciated  ex- 
cellencies of  bis  sober  vein  of  thougbt.  Tbis  is  one 
cbarm  of  Lady  Holland's  biograpby  of  ber  fatber. 
Sbe  did  not — sbe  would  not  be  likely  to — ^look  upon 
bim,  wben  bis  memory  was  consecrated  by  deatb^  ad 
merely  tbe  jester^  or  tbe  conversationalist  wont  to 
keep  tbe  table  in  a  roar ;  and  tbe  result  is  tbat  tbe 
ligbts  and  sbadows  blend  pleasantly  in  tbese  pages, 
and  give  us  tbat  complete  picture  of  tbe  man  wbich 
is  so  essential  to  any  adequate  appraisement  of  bis 
place  in  modem  prose  literature. 

Apropos  of  sermons,  to  wit — ^for  is  it  not  a 
parson  in  a  pudding-bag  of  wbom  we  speak  ? — ^be 
said:  ^'Tbe  Englisb,  generally  remarkable  for 
doing  very  good  tbings  in  a  very  bad  maimer, 
seem  to  bave  reserved  tbe  maturity  and  plenitude 
of  tbeir  awkwardness  for  tbe  pulpit.  A  clergyman 
cUngs  to  bis  velvet  cusbion  witb  eitber  band,  keeps 
bis  eye  riveted  upon  bis  book,  speaks  of  tbe  ecsta- 
sies of  joy  and  fear  witb  a  voice  and  a  face  wbicb 
indicate  neitber,  and  pinions  bis  body  and  soul  into 
tbe  same  attitude  of  limb  and  tbougbt,  for  fear  of 
being  called  tbeatrical  and  affected.     Tbe  most  in- 
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trepid  veteran  of  us  all  does  no  more  tlian  wipe 
his  face  with  his  cambric  sadarium;  if  by  mis- 
cliance  his  hand  sUp  from  its  ordinary  grip  of  the 
velvet,  he  draws  it  back  as  from  liquid  brimstone, 
or  the  caustic  iron  of  the  law,  and  atones  for  this 
indecorum  by  fresh  inflexibility  and   more    rigid 

sameness.  Is  it  wonder,  then,  that  every  semi- 
delirious  sectary  who  pours  forth  his  animated- 
nonsense  with  the  genuine  look  and  voice  of  pas- 
sion, should  gesticulate  away  the  congregation  of 
the  most  profound  and  learned  divine  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and,  in  two  Sundays,  preach  him 
bare  to  the  vei'y  sexton  I " 

It  was  said  of  Archdeacon  Hare  that  you  never 
knew  what  was  in  the  Communion  Service  of  the 
Church  of  England  until  you  had  heard  him  read 
it;  and,  even  after  making  all  allowances  for  a 
daughter's  prejudices,  we  can  readily  accept  the 
assurance  that  Sydney  Smithes  own  matter  and 
manner  in  the  pulpit  were  the  very  reverse  of  this 
'^holoplexia,'^  as  he  terms  it.  Indeed,  as  no  man 
is  a  hero  to  his  own  valet,  it  is  questionable  too 
whether  a  clergyman's  daughter,  from  the  very 
familiarity  of  her  association  with  her  parsonic  papa 

at  home,  is  not  likely  to  be  his  sharpest  critic  in 
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chnrcli.  Slie  says:  ''My  father's  religion  is  tinc- 
tnred^  in  great  measure^  by  Ids  character — ^it  has 
nothing  intolerant^  repulsive^  or  morose  in  his 
hands.  He  first  seeks  to  inspire  the  love  of  God 
by  painting  the  world  overflowing  with  beaaties  of 
form,  colour,  sight,  taste,  smell,  feeling ;  the  mind 
of  man  filled  with  genins,  fancy,  wit,  imagination, 
eloquence — ^properties  and  feelings  totally  unneces- 
sary to  the  mere  bare,  cold  existence  that  might 
have  been  the  lot  of  man,  but  bestowed  upon  him 
in  such  variety  and  profusion  as  almost  baffles  the 
comprehension,  and  shows  the  boundless  love  of 
the  Creator  in  placing  such  happiness  within  the 
reach  of  His  creatures." 

It  was  even  so  that  this  parson  himself  pressed 
the  idea  into  the  service  of  the  great  argument  he 
was  commissioned  to  work  out.  "  We  count  over," 
he  said,  in  his  sermon  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  "  the  pious  spirits  of  the  world,  the  beautiful 
writers,  the  great  statesmen,  all  who  have  invented 
subtlely,  who  have  thought  deeply,  who  have 
executed  wisely;  all  these  are  proofs  that  we  are 
destined  for  a  second  life ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
believe  that  this  redundant  vigour,  this  lavish  and 
excessive  power,  was  given  only  for  the  gathering 
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of  meat  and  drink.  If  the  only  object  is  present 
existence,  such  faculties  are  crnel,  are  misplaced, 
are  useless.  They  will  show  us  that  there  is  some- 
thing  great  awaiting  us — that  the  soul  is  now 
young  and  infantine,  springing  up  into  a  more 
perfect  life  when  the  body  falls  into  dust/'  So 
too  in  the  first  sermon  he  preached  in  Bristol 
Cathedral  after  he  was  appointed  to  the  canonry, 
when  (to  use  his  own  words)  he  gave  the  most 
Protestant  Mayor  and  Corporation  such  a  dose  of 
toleration  as  would  last  them  for  many  a  year ;  he 
introduced  with  consummate  effect  the  legend  of 
the  wayfaring  man  coming  to  Abraham's  tent,  and 
when  the  patriarch  was  going  to  drive  him  forth 
for  his  heterodoxy,  the  divine  voice  staying  him 
with  the  remonstrance:  ^'Abraham,  Abrskham,  have  J 
borne  with  this  man  for  three-score  years  and  ten, 
and  canst  not  thou  bear  with  him  for  one  hour  ?  '' 

Peter  Plymley  was,  we  now  know,  among  the 
prophets  in  the  niatter  of  Catholic  Emancipation ; 
but  do  we  quite  award  a  due  niche  among  those 
prophets  to  the  parson  in  the  pudding-bag  on  the 
score  of  education?  He  was  surely  forecasting — 
even  if  only  in  some  enthusiastic  millennial  kind  of 
way — the  present  equaUty  of  the  sexes  in  educa- 
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tional  matters,  when  he  wrote  thns  in  the  Edinburgh 
Bevieio  on  the  then  vexed  qnestion  of  Female 
Education  :  ''  There  is  .a  very  general  notion,  that 
the  moment  you  put  the  education  of  women  upon 
a  better  foundation  than  it  is  at  present,  at  that 
moment  there  will  be  an  end  of  all  domestic 
economy;  and  that  if  you  once  suffer  women  to 
eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  rest  of  the  family 
will  soon  be  reduced  to  the  same  kind  of  aerial  and 
unsatisfactory  diet.  Can  anything,''  he  continues, 
in  his  own  most  characteristic  style,  ''be  more 
perfectly  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  the  care  and 
perpetual  solicitude  which  a  mother  feels  for  her 
children  depends  upon  her  ignorance  of  Greek  and 
mathematics }  and  that  she  would  desert  her  infant 
for  a  quadratic  equation  f  " 

Most  fitly,  indeed,  in  reference  to  this  parson 
in  a  pudding-bag,  Tom  Moore  wrote  : 


Bore  Sydney !  thrice  honoured  the  stall  where  he  sits ; 

And  be  his  every  honour  he  deigneth  to  climb  at ! 
Had  England  a  hierarchy  formed  all  of  wits, 

Whom  bnt  Sydney  would  England  proclaim  as  its  primate  ? 


As    an    instance    of    Barham's    style    in    the 
''Ingoldsby  Legends,''  we  select  one  that  is  less 
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hackneyed  than  ^'The  Naughty  Little  Boy''  or 
*'  The  Jackdaw  of  Eheims/'  It  was  one  that  was 
thrown  off  rapidly  too,  being  a  mere  analysis  of  a 
Haymarket  play,  and  so  is  a  better  instance  of 
spontaneons  fun  than  any  more  laboured  per- 
formance could  possibly  be.  It  seems  to  possess 
all  the  elements  of  the  ludicrous  without  a  jarring 
discord  along  its  course : 

MARIE  MIGNOT.* 

Hiss  Marie  Mignofc  was  a  nice  little  maid, 
Her  anole  a  cook,  and  a  laundress  her  trade. 
And  she  loved  as  dearly  as  anyone  can 
Mister  Lagardie,  a  nioe  little  man. 

But  oh,  but  oh ! 

Story  of  woe  1 
A  sad  interloper,  one  Monsieur  Modean, 

Ugly  and  old, 

With  plenty  of  gold. 

Made  his  approach 

In  an  elegant  coach. 
Her  fancy  was  charmed  with  the  splendonr  and  show. 
And  he  bore  off  the  false.hearted»MoIly  Mignot. 

Monsienr  Modean  was  crassy  and  old, 
And  Monsieur  Modeau  caught  a  terrible  cold ; 
His  nose  was  stuffed  and  his  throat  was  sore, 
He  had  physic  by  quarts  and  doctors  a  score. 
They  sent  squills, 
I  ALnd  pills, 

And  very  long  bills ; 

*  This  has  been  slightly  altered  in  transcription. 
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And  all  thej  oould  do  did  not  make  him  get  well ; 
He  sounded  his  M'b  and  N'b  like  an  L. 

A  Bhooking  bad  cough 

At  last  took  him  off  ; 
And  Mister  Lagardie,  her  former  yonng  bean. 
Came  a-oonrting  again  to  the  Widow  Modean. 

Mister  Lagardie,  to  gain  his  Sclat, 
Had  out  the  cook's  shop,  and  followed  the  law ; 
And  when  Monsieur  Modeau  set  out  on  his  joumej 
Was  an  articled  derk  to  a  special  attomej. 

He  gave  her  a  call 

On  the  day  of  a  ball. 
To  which  she'd  invited  the  court,  camp,  and  all. 

But  poor  dear  Lagardie 

Again  was  too  tardy, 

For  a  Marshal  of  France 

Had  just  asked  her  to  dance. 
In  a  twinkling  the  ci-devant  Madame  Modeau 
Was  the  wife  of  the  Marshal  Lord  Marquis  Dinot. 

Mister  Lagardie  was  shocked  at  the  news, 
And  went  and  enlisted  at  ouce  in  the  Blaes. 

The  Marquis  Dinot 

Fell  a  little  so-so. 
Took  physio,  grew  worse,  and  had  notice  to  go. 
He  died,  and  was  shelyed,  and  his  lady  so  gay 
Smiled  again  on  Lagardie,  now  placed  on  full  pay— ^ 
A  Swedish  Field-Marshal,  with  a  guinea  a  day ; 

When  an  old  ex-king 

Just  showed  her  the  riug; 
To  be  queen  she  conceived  was  a  very  fine  thing. 

But  the  king  turned  a  monk. 

And  Lagardie  got  drunk, 
And  said  to  the  lady,  with  a  deal  of  ill-breeding, 
"  Yon  may  go  to  the  devil,  and  I'll  go  tp  Sweden.'* 

Thus  between  the  two  stools, 
Like  some  other  fools. 
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Her  ladyship  found 

Herself  plmnp  on  the  gpronnd* 
So  she  cried,  and  she  stamped,  and  she  sent  for  a  hack, 
And  she  drove  to  a  oonvent,  and  never  oame  back. 

MORAL. 

This  legend  quite  plainly  will  teach  yon  the  guilt 
Of  coquetting,  and  ogling,  and  playing  the  jilt, 
Such  folks  gallop  awhile  but  at  last  they  get  spilt. 

Had  Marie  Hig^ot 

Behaved  comme  ilfautf 
Nor  married  the  miser,  nor  Marquis  Dinot, 
She  had  ne'er  been  a  nun,  whose  fate  very  hard  is, 
But  the  mother  of  half -a-soore  little  Lagardies. 


Two  of  Barliam's  jeux  d'esprit  connect  him 
closely  with  a  pair  of  honoured  names  in  our 
Pantheon;  the  first  with  Theodore  Hook,  the 
second  with  him  who  perhaps  more  thoroughly 
than  any  other  realises  our  ideal  of  harmless  fun — 
Hood. 


LINES 

LBTT  AT  MB.  THSODOBB  HOOK's  HOUSE,   IN  JUNE,  1834. 

As  Dick  and  I 

Were  a-sailing  by. 
At  Fulham  Bridge  I  cocked  my  eye, 

And  says  I,  "Ad-zooks! 

There's  Theodore  Hook's, 
Whose  saying^  and  doings  make  such  pretty  books." 
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"  I  wonder,"  says  I, 

Still  keeping  my  eye 
On  the  honse,  "  if  he  is  in>— I  ahoold  like  to  try." 

With  his  oar  on  hie  knee, 

Says  Dick,  says  he, 
"  Father,  snppoae  yon  land  and  see ! " 

<<  What,  hud  and  tea  T" 

Says  I  to  he ; 
*'  Together  P  why,  Dick,  why,  how  can  that  be  P" 

And  my  comical  son — 

Who  is  fond  of  f on — 
I  thonght  would  haye  split  his  sides  at  the  pnn. 

So  we  rows  to  shore 

And  knocks  at  the  door, 
When  William — a  man  IVe  seen  often  before— 

Makes  answer  and  says, 

**  Master's  gone  in  a  chaise 
Gall'd  a  homniJms,  drawn  by  a  couple  of  bays." 

So  I  says  then, 

**  Jast  lend  me  a  pen," 
"  I  will,  sir,"  said  William,  politest  of  men ; 

So,  having  no  card, 

These  poetical  brayings 
Are  the  record  I  leave  of  my  doings  and  sayingfs. 

BiCHABD  H.  BaBHAM. 


The  other  specimen,  which  we  may  term  Barham 
upon  Hood,  is  perhaps  as  happy  an  instance  of 
parody  as  we  could  select.  Here  is  the  original  by 
Hood: 

I  remember,  I  remember 

The  house  where  I  was  bom. 
And  the  little  window,  where  the  son 

Came  peeping  in  at  mom  ; 
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He  never  oame  a  wink  too  soon, 

Nor  brought  too  long  a  day ; 
Bnt  now  I  often  wish  the  night 

Had  borne  my  breath  away. 

I  remember,  I  remember 

The  roses,  red  and  white. 
The  violets  and  the  lily -caps, 

Those  flowers  made  of  light ; 
The  lilacs,  where  the  robin  built, 

And  where  my  brother  set 
The  laburnum  on  his  birthday — 

The  tree  is  living  yet ! 

I  remember,  I  remember 

Where  I  was  used  to  swing, 
And  thought  the  air  must  rush  as  fresh 

To  swallows  on  the  wing : 
My  spirit  flew  in  feathers  then. 

That  is  so  heavy  now, 
And  summer-pools  could  hardly  cool 

The  fever  on  my  brow. 

I  remember,  I  remember 

The  fir-trees  dark  and  high ; 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky ; 
It  was  a  childish  ignorance. 

But  now  'tis  little  joy 
To  know  I'm  farther  ofE  from  heaven 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Now  let  US  listen  to  Barliani's  adaptation  of  this 
beantifnl  little  poem : 

NUBSESY  BEMINISCENOBS. 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

When  I  was  a  little  boy. 
One  fine  morning  in  September, 

Uncle  brought  me  home  a  toy. 
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I  ramomber  aow  110  patted 
Both  my  cheeks  in  kindest  mood ; 

Then  said  he,  ''Too  little  fat-head. 
There's  a  top  for  being  good  ! " 

Ghrand  mamma — a  shrewd  obserrer — 

I  remember  gazed  npon 
My  new  top,  and  said  with  f erronr, 

«  Oh  how  kind  of  Uncle  John ! " 

While  mamma,  my  form  caressing — 
In  her  eye  the  tear-drop  stood — 

Bead  me  this  fine  moral  lesson, 
**  See  what  comes  of  being  good !" 


Then  comes  a  modolation  into  the  minor : 


I  remember,  I  remember, 

On  a  wet  and  windy  day, 
One  cold  morning  in  December, 

I  stole  oat  and  went  to  play. 

I  remember  Billy  Hawkins 
Game,  and  with  his  pewter  squirt 

Bqnibb'd  my  pantaloons  and  stocking^, 
Till  they  were  all  over  dirt. 

To  my  mother  for  protection 
I  ran,  quaking  every  limb ; 

She  exclaimed,  with  fond  affection, 
"  Goodness  gracious !  look  at  him ! " 

Pa  cried,  when  he  saw  my  garment 
('Twas  a  newly-purchased  dress), 

"  Oh  you  nasty  little  warment, 
How  came  you  in  such  a  mess  P" 
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Then  he  caught  me  by  the  collar — 

Omel,  only  to  be  kind — 
And,  to  my  exceeding  dolonr, 

Gave  me  several  slaps — behind. 

Grandmamma,  while  yet  I  smarted, 

As  she  saw  my  evil  plight. 
Said — ^'twas  rather  stony-hearted — 

**  Little  rascal !  sarve  him  right ! " 

I  remember,  I  remember. 

From  that  sad  and  solemn  day, 
Never  more,  in  dark  December, 

Did  I  venture  oat  to  play. 

And  the  moral  which  they  tanght  I 

Well  remember,  thas  they  said : 
"Little  boys,  when  they  are  nanghty. 

Hast  be  whipp'd  and  sent  to  bed." 


When  Lord  Chatham  asked  Dr.  Henneker  for  a 
definition  of  wit,  he  replied:  '^Wit,  my  lord,  is 
what  a  pension  would  be  if  given  by  your  lordship 
to  your  humble  servant — a  good  thing  well  ap- 
plied ;  ^^  and  here  arises  an  interesting  question  :  Is 
it  true  of  the  wit  as  of  the  poet — nascitur,  nonfit  ? 
In  our  reply  to  this  question  it  may  seem  presump- 
tuous to  differ  from  so  great  an  authority  as  the 
witty  canon  of  St.  Paul's  himself.  But  Sydney 
Smith  was  such  a  thorough  specimen  of  the  born 
wit,  that  we  may  doubt  whether  he  was  not  by  that 
very  fact  incapacitated  from  forming  an  opinion.    It 
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came  so  natnrally  to  Him  that  he  coald  scarcely  con- 
ceive it  not'  doing  so  to  others.  He  says  he  believes 
a  man  might  sit  down  as  systematically  and  snc- 
cessfolly  to  the  study  of  wit  as  he  might  to  the 
study  of  mathematics;  ''and  I  would  answer  for 
it/'  he  says,  ''  that  by  giving  up  only  six  hours  a 
day  to  being  witty^  he  should  come  on  prodigiously 
before  midsummer^  so  that  his  friends  should  hardly 
know  him  again/' 

Sydney  Smith  himself  tells  a  good  story  in  illus- 
tration of  this  deficiency  of  a  sense  of  fun.  He  had 
been  treating  the  company  at  dinner  to  one  of  his 
best  things,  and  observed  all  the  table,  as  usual, 
in  a  roar,  except  one  phlegmatic  gentleman,  who 
showed  no  symptom  of  a  smile.  Some  time  after 
the  ladies  had  retired  from  dessert,  this  gentleman 
broke  out  into  a  tremendous  laugh,  and  said :  "  Oh, 
I  see,  Mr.  Smith,  you  meant  that'' — ^referring  to  his 
remark  during  dinner — "  for  a  joke,  didn't  you  ?  " 
''Well,  sir,  I  rather  think  I  did."  It  had  just  pene- 
trated the  inappreciative  strata  of  his  brain.  Sydney 
Smith  makes  a  Scotchman  the  hero  of  his  story. 

The  truth  probably  is,  that  wit  is  jas  much  a 
gift  as  beauty  or  strength.  Of  course  we  all  have  a 
certain  amount  of  it^  and  it  may  no  doubt  be  in- 
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creased  by  exercise^  just  as  strength  by  traimng^ 
or  beauty  by  Madame  Rachel.  But  the  real  thing 
comes  unsought. 

"Humour/'  said  Douglas  Jerrold,  speaking  of 
one  o£  these  self-made  men  in  the  sphere  of  wit^ 
"  humour  !  why  he  sweats  at  a  joke  like  a  Titan  at 
a  thunderbolt.'' 

It  is  this  ethereal  character  of  wit  that  gives  the 
charm  to  repartee,  because  we  are  pretty  sure  that 
must  be  impromptu;  though  we  are  told  that 
even  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  used  to  keep  a  large 
stock  of  good  things  ready  to  be  produced  at  the 
fitting  occasion. 

It  requires  the  born  wit  to  shine  at  repartee.  In 
this  respect  Sydney  Smith  was  facile  princeps. 
*'  Mr.  Smith/'  said  a  beautiful  young  lady  walking 
in  the  garden,  "  I  fear  I  shall  never  bring  this  pea 
to  perfection."  '^  Then  permit  me/'  said  Sydney 
Smith,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  "  to  lead  perfection 
to  the  pea." 

He  was  advised,  when  ill,  to  take  a  morning 
walk  upon  an  empty  stomach.  "Upon  whose?" 
was  his  inquiry. 

The  conversation  turning  on  pictures,  a  critic 
standing;  before  one  began  to  talk  technicalities. 
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"  Immense  breadth  of  light  and  shade,  sir/^  "  Yes," 
he  replied,  '^  about  an  inch  and  a  half /^  "  The  look 
he  gave  me/'  says  Sydney  Smith,  ''  otight  to  have 
killed  me." 

The  real  impromptu  is  a  scarce  article ;  some  of 
those  compositions  so  named  being  very  laboured 
compositions  indeed ;  but  where  it  does  exist  it  is  a 
pure  and  brilliant  scintillation  of  wit,  and  marks  its 
author  a  master  iu  the  gentle  craft.  Again  we  must 
go  to  the  inexhaustible  Sydney  Smith  for  the  single 
instance  we  adduce.  Coming  home  one  day,  he 
found  Jeffrey  (who  was  a  very  little  man)  playing 
with  his  children,  and  riding,  for  their  amusement, 
on  a  young  donkey.     He  exclaimed  : 


Witty  as  Horatias  Flaccus, 
As  great  a  Jacobin  as  Gracohas, 
Short,  but  not  as  stout  as  Bacobus, 
Biding  on  a  little  jaokass. 


Apropos  of  surprise,  too,  is  the  story  of  Sheridan's 
boots.  After  challenging  the  company  to  guess 
how  he  came  by  them,  and  having  exhausted  all 
guesses  as  to  his  having  borrowed,  begged,  or  stolen 
them,  he  said :  "  Do  you  give  it  up  ?  I  bought 
them  and  paid  for  them.^^ 
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There  is  another  element  which  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  of  wit,  and  that  is  conciseness. 
According  to  the  old  proverb,  "  Brevity  is  the  soul 
of  wit/'  This  gives  the  charm  to  the  epigram;  it 
is  wit  in  miniature.  Dean  Swifts  last  epigram — 
almost  the  last  flickering  of  that  wild,  wayward 
mind  before  it  went  out  for  ever — ^is  a  case  in 
point. 

As  he  was  taking  exercise  during  one  of  his 
mental  attacks,  they  pointed  out  to  him  a  magazine 
for  arms  and  stores.     He  wrote  : 


Behold  a  proof  of  IriBh  iense, 

And  Irish  wit  is  seen ; 
When  nothing's  left  that's  worth  defence 

Thej  boild  a  magazine. 


The  most  formal  shape  into  which  fun  can 
fall  is  perhaps  the  simile,  and  a  better  instance 
could  not  be  adduced  than  Sydney  Smith's  meta- 
phor of  Mrs.  Partington  and  her  mop,  in  his  speech 
to  the  electors  at  Taunton  on  the  rejection  of  the 
Reform  Bill  by  the  Lords : 

''The  attempt  of  the  Lords  to  stop  Beform 
reminds  me  very  forcibly  of  the  conduct  of  the 
excellent  Mrs.  Partington  in  the  great  storm  o£E 

TOL.  u.  s 
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Sidmoath.  In  the  winter  of  1824!  there  set  in 
a  great  flood  upon  that  town;  the  tide  rose  to 
an  incredible  height;  the  waves  mshed  in  upon 
the  hooses^  and  everything  was  threatened  with 
destmction.  In  the  midst  of  this  sublime  and 
terrible  storm^  Dame  P.^  who  Hved  upon  the 
beach^  was  seen  at  the  door  of  her  hoose  in 
mop  and  pattens,  trundling  her  mop,  squeezing 
out  the  sea-water,  and  vigorously  pushing  away 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Atlantic  was  roused; 
Mrs.  P.'s  spirit  was  up;  but  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  the  contest  was  unequal.  The  Atiantic 
beat  Mrs.  Partington.  She  was  excellent  at  a 
slop  or  a  puddle ;  but  she  should  not  have  meddled 
with  a  tempest.  Gentlemen,  be  at  your  ease, 
be  quiet  and  steady.  You  will  beat  Mrs.  Fart- 
ington." 

Great  exaggeration,  when  it  falls  short  of  the 
dignity  of  hyperbole  or  irony,  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
fun.  Witness  the  following  by  the  master  in  the 
craft  from  the  Edinburgh  Beview : 

'^  Insects  are  the  curse  of  tropical  climates. 
Flies  get  entry  into  your  mouth,  into  your  eyes, 
into  your  nose ;  you  eat  flies,  drink  flies,  and 
breathe  flies.      Li2sards,   cockroaches,   and  snakes 
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get  into  your  bed;  ants  eat  up  the  books;  scor- 
pions sting  yon  on  the  foot.  Ererything  bites^ 
stings^  or  braises ;  every  second  of  yonr  existence 
you  are  wounded  by  some  piece  of  animal  life.  Ajol 
insect  with  eleven  legs  is  swimming  in  your  tea- 
cup; a  nondescript  with  nine  wings  is  struggling 
in  the  small  beer;  a  caterpillar  with  several  dozen 
eyes  in  his  belly  is  hastening  over  the  bread  and 
butter.  All  nature  is  alive,  and  seems  to  be 
gathering  all  her  entomological  hosts  to  eat  you  up, 
as  you  are  standing,  out  of  your  coat,  waistcoat, 
and  breeches.  Such  are  the  tropics.  All  this  re- 
conciles us  to  our  dews,  fogs,  vapours,  and  drizzle ; 
to  our  apothecaries  rushing  about  with  gargles  and 
tinctures ;  to  our  old  British  constitutional  coughs, 
sore  throats,  and  swelled  faces.'' 

Sydney  Smith  has  some  observations  on  the 
limits  of  the  humorous,  which  are  very  much  to  the 
purpose  in  our  present  work.     He  says : 

"  The  sense  of  the  humorous  is  as  incompatible 

with  tenderness  and  respect  as  with  compassion. 

No  man  would  laugh  to  see  a  little  child  fall.     It  is 

an  odd  case  to  put,  but  I  should  like  to  know  if  any 

man  living  could  have  laughed  if  he  had  seen  Sir 

Isaac  Newton  rolling  in  the  mud  ?     I  beUeve  that 

s  2 
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not  onlj  senior  wranglers  and  senior  optimi  {sic) 
would  have  run  to  his  assistance^  but  that  dustmen, 
and  carmen,  and  coalheavers  would  have  run  and 
picked  him  up  and  set  him  to  rights.  It  is/'  he 
concludes  in  a  splendid  climax^  "  a  beautiful  thing 
to  observe  the  boundaries  which  nature  has  affixed 
to  the  ridiculous,  and  to  notice  how  soon  it  is 
swallowed  up  by  the  more  illustrious  feelings  of  our 
minds.  Where  is  the  heart  so  hard  that  could  bear 
to  see  the  awkward  resources  and  contrivances  of 
the  poor  turned  into  ridicule  f  Who  could  laugh  at 
the  fractured  ruined  body  of  a  soldier  f  Who  is  so 
wicked  as  to  amuse  himself  with  the  infirmities  of 
extreme  old  age  ?  or  to  find  subject  for  humour  in 
the  weakness  of  a  perishing  dissolving  body  f  Who 
is  there  that  does  not  feel  himself  disposed  to  overlook 
the  little  peculiarities  of  the  truly  great  and  wise, 
and  to  throw  a  veil  over  that  ridicule  which  they 
have  redeemed  by  the  magnitude  of  their  talents 
and  the  splendour  of  their  virtues?  Who  ever 
thinks  of  turning  into  ridicule  our  great  and  ardent 
hope  of  a  world  to  come  f  Whenever  the  man  of 
humour  meddles  with  these  things,  he  is  astonished 
to  find  that  in  all  the  great  feelings  of  their  nature 
the  mass  of  mankind  always  think  and  act  right ; 
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that  they  are  ready  to  laagh^  bat  that  they  are 
quite  as  ready  to  drive  away  with  indignation  and 
•contempt  the  light  fool  who  comes  with  the  feather 
of  wit  to  crumble  the  bulwarks  of  truth,  and  to 
beat  down  the  temples  of  Qod." 

Somebody  said — ^very  personally  and  by  no 
means  kindly — of  the  late  Douglas  Jerrold,  that  the 
reason  of  his  being  called  a  caustic  writer  was  be- 
cause he  blackened  every  character  that  he  wrote 
about.  Without  going  to  this  length,  we  may  cer- 
tainly,if  Mr.  Mark  Lemon's  "Jest  Book''  be  accepted 
as  an  authority,  regard  Douglas  Jerrold  as  the 
specimen  par  excellence  of  a  sarcastic  wit. 

"  We  row  in  the  same  boat  you  know,"  said  a 
literary  friend  to  him.  This  literary  friend,  it  is 
observed,  was  a  comic  writer,  and  a  comic  writer 
only.  Jerrold  replied :  "  True,  my  good  fellow,  we 
do  row  in  the  same  boat,  but  with  very  different 
akulh/' 

He  was  walking  with  a  party  of  literati  in  the 
countiy,  and  in  the  course  of  their  walk  they 
stopped  to  notice  the  gambols  of  a  little  donkey. 
A  very  sentimental  poet  present  said  he  should  like 
to  send  the  little  thing  as  a  present  to  his  mother. 
Do,"  replied  Jerrold,  "and  tie  a  piece  of  paper 
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round  its  neck,  with  the  motto,  'When  this  yon 
see,  remember  me/  " 

Douglas  Jerrold  evidentlj  accepted  as  a  defi- 
nition of  wit  the  lines  quoted  in  the  same  book  : 


Tme  wife  is  like  the  brilliant  etone 

Dog  from  Goloonda'e  mine, 
Wliioh  boasts  two  yarioas  powers  in  one — 

To  cut  as  well  as  shine. 

Gtonins,  like  that,  if  polished  right 
With  the  same  gifts  abounds ; 

Appears  at  once  both  keen  and  bright, 
And  sparkles  while  it  vxnmds. 


If  this  be  the  true  ideal,  we  can  scarcely  beUeye 
that  Foote  wrote  a  libel  on  the  British  public  when 
he  makes  a  publisher  say :  '^  Why,  who  the  deuce 
will  give  money  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Such-an-one  is 
a  wiser  and  better  man  than  himself  f  No,  no ;  ^tis 
clean  out  of  nature.  A  good  sousing  satire,  now^ 
well  powdered  with  personal  pepper,  and  seasoned 
with  the  spirit  of  party,  that  demolishes  a  conspi- 
cuous character  and  sinks  him  below  our  levels 
there,  there  we  are  pleased;  there  we  chuckle  and 
grin,  and  toss  the  half-crown  on  the  counter.^' 

So  too,  with  regard  to  those  instances  where 
fun,  as  it  were,  shaves  the  edges  of  profanity,  and 
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thus  tends  to  contradict  our  present  definition^  in 
respect  of  harmlessnesa  and  absence  of  pain. 

We  probably  never  hear  the  most  sparkling 
witticism  which  violates  these  conditions  without 
conscience  putting  in  its  protest.  Funny  as  un- 
doubtedly was  Dean  Swift^s  address  to  his  parish 
clerk^  when  he  found  that  functionary  the  only 
member  of  his  congregation,  '^  Dearly  beloved 
Boger,''  &c.,  it  cannot  but  excite  regret  that  he 
should  have  thus  burlesqued  words  which,  next  to 
those  of  Holy  Writ,  he  was  bound  to  respect.  The 
following  story  may,  perhaps,  on  the  cui  bono  prin- 
ciple, be  allowed  to  pass  muster,  but  it  is  open  still 
to  question: 


THE  DEAN  AND  THE  TAILOK. 

A  tailor  in  Dablin,  near  tke  residence  of  Dean  Swift,  took  it 
into  his  head  that  he  was  specially  and  divinely  inspired  to 
interpret  the  prophecies,  and  particularly  the  Book  of  Bevela- 
tion.  Quitting  the  shopboard,  he  tnmed  out  a  preacher,  or 
rather  a  prophet,  until  his  customers  had  left  his  shop,  and  his 
family  was  likely  to  famish.  His  monomania  was  well  known  to 
Dean  Swift,  who  benevolently  watched  for  some  convenient 
opportunity  to  turn  the  current  of  his  thoughts.  One  night  the 
tailor,  as  he  fancied,  got  a  revelation  to  go  and  convert  Dean 
Swift,  and  the  next  morning  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  the 
Deanery.  The  Dean,  whose  study  was  furnished  with  a  glass 
door,  saw  the  tailor  approach,  and  instantly  surmised  the  nature 
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of  hiB  errand.  Throwing  hixnflelf  into  an  attitade  of  solemnity^ 
and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  tenth  chapter  of  Revelation,  he 
waited  hia  entrance.  The  door  opened,  and  the  tailor  oonunenoed 
in  an  nnearthlj  voice  the  message :  "  Dean  Swift,  I  am  sent  by 

the  Almighty  to  annonnoe  to  70a *'     "  Gome  in,  mj  friend," 

said  the  Dean,  "  I  am  in  great  trouble,  and  no  doubt  the  Lord  has 
sent  you  to  help  me  out  of  my  difficulty."  This  unexpected 
welcome  inspired  the  tailor,  streng^ened  greatly  his  assnranoe 
in  his  own  prophetic  character,  and  disposed  him  to  listen  to  the 
disclosure.  "Hy  friend,"  said  the  Dean,  "I  have  jnst  been 
reading  the  tenth  chapter  of  Bevelation,  and  am  greatly  dis- 
tressed at  a  difficulty  I  have  met  with;  and  you  are  the  very 
man  to  help  me  out.  Here  is  the  account  of  an  angel  that  came 
down  from  heaven,  who  was  so  large  that  he  placed  one  foot  on. 
the  sea»  and  the  other  on  the  earth,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  to 
heaven.  Now  my  knowledge  of  mathematics,"  continued  the 
Dean,  "  has  enabled  me  to  calculate  exactly  the  sise  and  form  of 
the  angel ;  but  I  am  in  gpreat  difficulty,  for  I  wish  to  ascertain 
how  much  cloth  it  will  take  to  make  him  a  pair  of  breeches,  and 
as  that  is  in  your  line  of  business,  I  have  no  doubt  the  Lord  has 
sent  you  to  show  me."  This  sudden  exposition  came  like  an 
electric  shock  to  the  poor  tailor.  He  rushed  from  the  house,  ran 
to  his  shop,  and  a  sudden  revulsion  of  thought  and  feeling  came 
over  him.  Making  breeches  was  exactly  in  his  line  of  bnsinesB. 
He  returned  to  his  occupation,  thoroughly  cured  of  his  pro- 
phetical reT]Blations  by  the  wit  of  the  Dean. 


The  same  may  be  said  of  beauty.  It  is  des- 
tructive of  fun.  It  must  be  surprise,  and  surprise 
only,  that  is  excited  by  the  collocation  of  apparently 
incongruous  ideas. 

When  the  simile,  for  instance,  is  beautiful,  it 
passes  into  allegory,  and  is  no  longer  witty  but 
sublime,   and  per  se  beautiful.      "The    Pilgrim's 
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Progress/^  e.g.,  is  not  witty,  because  it  is  sub- 
lime. 

In  reference  to  this  we  may  quote  a  story 
which  has  often  been  repeated,  of  a  little  child 
walking  with  its  father  on  a  starlight  night. 
Observing  it  to  be  gazing  intently  upwards,  the 
father  asked  what  the  child  was  thinking  of  ?  and 
the  reply  was :  "  I  am  thinking  if  the  wrong  aide  of 
heaven  be  so  beautiful,  what  must  the  right  side 
heV  By-and-by,  being  asked  what  it  thought  of 
the  stars,  the  child  said  :  '^  I  think  they  are  gimlet 
holes  to  let  the  glory  through."  Now  these  ideas 
would  be  witty  only  they  are  so  beautiful  as  a 
child^s  innocent  appreciation  of  the  most  beautiful 
sight  in  nature. 

Such,  too,  was  the  character  of  Sydney [^Smith^s 
remark  shortly  before  his  death.  In  the  early 
spring  he  saw  a  crocus  just  shooting  its  flower 
above  the  soil,  and  stooping  and  pointing  at  it  with 
his  stick,  he  said:  ''See  the  resurrection  of  the 
world ! '' 

A  good  example  at  once  of  the  limitation — ^the 
frontier  line,  so  to  say,  between  beauty  and  wit— 
and  at  the  same  time  of  the  single  step  that  sepa- 
rates the  sublime  and  ridiculous,  is  where  the  sur- 
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prise  is  made  to  resnlt  from  a  sadden  change  from 
the  sablime  to  the  ridiculous^  as  for  instance  in  the 
following  lines : 

THE  GBAYBDIGGEB. 

"  Old  man,  old  man,  for  whom  digest  thou  this  grare  ?  " 

I  aaked  as  I  walked  along ; 
For  I  saw,  in  the  heart  of  London  streets,  ^ 

A  dark  and  a  busy  throng. 

'Twas  a  strange  wild  deed ;  but  a  stranger  wish 

Of  the  parted  sonl  to  lie 
'Midst  the  troubled  numbers  of  living  men, 

Who  wonld  pass  him  idly  by ! 

So  I  said  :  **  Old  man,  for  whom  dig'st  thon  this  gn^ve, 

In  the  heart  of  London  town  ?  " 
And  the  deep-toned  yoice  of  the  digg^  replied : 

**  We're  a-laying  a  gas-pipe  down.' 


>* 


Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  on  record 
of  the  combination  of  actual  beauty  with  the  pun,  is 
in  the  following  sonnet  by  Hood  : 


The  world  is  with  me  and  its  many  cares. 

Its  woes,  its  wants,  the  anxious  hopes  and  fears 

That  wait  on  aU  terrestrial  afiEairs — 
The  shades  of  former  and  of  future  years — 
Foreboding  fancies  and  prophetic  tears. 

Quelling  a  spirit  that  was  once  elate. 
Heavens  1  what  a  wilderness  the  earth  appears. 

Where  youth,  and  mirth,  and  health  are  out  of  date. 
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Bat  no  !    A  laiigli  of  innooenoe  and  joj 
BesonndB  like  mnsic  of  the  fairy  raoe ; 

And,  gladlj  tnming  from  the  world's  annoy, 
I  gaxe  npon  a  little  radiant  face, 

And  bless,  intemallj,  the  merry  boy 
Who  makes  a  son-shine  in  a  shady  plaoo. 

In  the  following  instance  the  incongruity  is  ob- 
tained hj  the  vein  of  common  domestic  anxietj 
blending  with  the  beautiful  poetic  love  for  his  child^ 
which  was  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  Hood^s 
nature : 

A  PABENTAL  ODE  TO  MY  SON. 

AOED     THREE     YEABS     AND     TIYE     MONTHS. 

Then  happy  elf ! 
(But  stop,  first  let  me  kiss  away  that  tear.) 

.Thou  tiny  image  of  myself ! 
(My  love,  he's  poking  peas  into  his  ear  !) 

Thou  merry,  laaghing  sprite, 

With  spirits  featber-light, 
XJntonoh'd  by  sorrow  and  unsoil'd  by  sin ; 
(Good  heavens  !  the  ohild  is  swallowing  a  pin !) 

Thon  little  tricky  Pack, 

With  antic  toys  so  fnnnily  bestnck, 
Light  as  the  singing  bird  that  wings  the  air, 
(The  door,  the  door ;  he'll  tumble  down  the  stair ! ) 

Thon  darling  of  thy  sire. 
(Why,  Jane,  he'll  set  his  pinafore  a-fire  !) 

Thon  imp  of  mirth  and  joy ; 
In  lore's  dear  chain  so  bright  and  strong  a  link ! 
Thoa  idol  of  thy  parents.     (Drat  the  boy ! 

There  g^s  my  ink !) 
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Thoa  cherub — ^bnt  of  earth  ; 
Fit  plajfellow  for  fiays,  bj  moonlight  pale, 

In  harmless  sport  and  mirth; 
(That  dog  will  bite  him  if  he  pulls  its  tail !) 

Thoa  hnman  hnmming-bee,  extracting  honej 
From  ev'xy  blossom  in  the  world  that  blows ; 

Singing  in  yonth's  elysinm  erer  smmj; 
(Another  tumble — ^that's  his  precious  nose !) 

Thj  father^s  pride  and  hope ! 
{He'll  break  the  mirror  with  that  skipping-rope!) 
With  pure  heart  newlj  stamped  from  nature's  mint. 

(Where  did  he  learn  that  sqoint  ?) 

Thoa  yonng  domestic  dove ! 
(He'll  have  that  jng  off  with  another  shore.) 
Dear  nursling  of  the  hymeneal  nest, 
(Are  those  torn  clothes  his  best  ?) 

Little  epitome  of  man ! 
(He'll  climb  upon  the  table — ^that's  his  plan). 
Touched  with  the  beauteous  tints  of  dawning  life. 

(He's  got  a  knife  !) 

Thou  enviable  being  I 
No  storms,  no  clouds,  in  thy  blue  sky  foreseeing ; 

Flay  on,  play  on. 

My  elfin  John ; 
Toss  the  light  ball,  bestride  the  stick. 
(I  knew  so  many  cakes  would  make  him  sick  1) 

With  fancy  buoyant  as  the  thistle-down, 
Prompting  the  face  grotesque,  and  antic  brisk. 

With  many  a  lamb-like  frisk. 
(He's  got  the  scissors,  snipping  at  your  gown !) 

Thou  pretty  opening  rose  ! 
(Gk>  to  your  mother,  child,  and  wipe  your  nose !) 
Balmy  and  breathing  music  like  the  south, 
(He  really  brings  my  heart  into  my  mouth.) 
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Fresh  as  the  morn  and  brilliant  as  its  star, 
(I  wish  that  window  had  an  iron  bar !) 
Bold  aa  the  hawk,  yet  gentle  as  the  doye. 

(I  tell  jon  what,  my  love, 
I  cannot  write,  nnless  he's  sent  aboye.) 

The  very  ideal  of  harmless  fan  is  attained  in 
Hood's  ^'  Letters  to  Children,''  of  which  we  extract 
specimens  from  Mrs.  Broderip's  life  of  her  father. 
She  says : 

'^The  following  letters  were  written  by  Tom 
Hood  to  Dr.  Elliot's  children,  of  whom  he  was  very 
fond." 

17,  Blm  Tree  Road,  St  John's  Wood, 
Monday,  April,  1844. 

Ht  dkab  Mat, 

I  promised  yon  a  letter,  and  here  it  is.  I  was  snre  to  re- 
member it ;  for  yon  are  as  hard  to  forget  as  yon  are  soft  to  roll 
down  a  hill  with.  What  fnn  it  was !  only  so  prickly.  I  thonght 
I  had  a  poronpine  in  one  pocket  and  a  hedgehog  in  the  other. 
The  next  time  before  we  kiss  the  earth  we  will  haye  its  face  well 
shayed.  Did  you  eyer  go  to  Greenwich  fair  P  I  shonld  like  to 
go  there  with  yon,  for  I  get  no  rolling  at  St.  John's  Wood.  Tom 
and  Fanny  only  like  roll  and  butter ;  and  as  for  Mrs.  Hood  she  is 
for  rolling  in  money.  Tell  Dunnie  that  Tom  has  set  his  trap  in 
the  balcony,  and  has  caught  a  cold ;  and  tell  Jeanie  that  Fanny 
has  set  her  foot  in  the  garden,  but  it  has  not  come  up  yet.  Oh, 
how  I  wish  it  was  the  season  when  **  March  winds  and  April 
showers  bring  forth  May  flowers  I "  for  then  of  course  you  would 
giye  me  another  pretty  little  nosegay.  Besides,  it  is  frosty  and 
foggy  weather,  which  I  do  not  like.  The  other  night  when  I 
came  home  from  Stratford,  the  cold  shriyelled  me  up  so  that 
when  I  got  home  I  thought  I  was  my  own  child  I    Howeyer,  I 
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hope  we  shall  all  hare  a  meny  ChristznaB.    I  mean  to  oome  in 

my  moat  ticklesome  waistooat,  and  to  langh  till  I  grow  fat,  or  afc 

least  streaky.    Fanny  is  to  be  allowed  a  glass  of  wine.    Tom*B 

month  is  to  hare  a  "  hole  "  holiday,  and  Mrs.  Hood  is  to  sit  np  to 

snpper  f    There  will  be  doings !    And  then  saoh  things  to  eat ; 

bnt  pray,  pray,  pray  mind  they  don'fc  boil  the  baby  by  mistake 

for  a  **  plnmp  "  pnddiDg,  instead  of  a  plnm  one.    Oiye  my  love  to 

ererybody,  from  yonrself  down  to  Willy,  with  which,  and  a  kias, 

and  np  hill  and  down  dale, 

Toor  affeotionate  lover, 

Tom  Hood. 


DeronBhire  Lodi^,  New  Finehley  Boad,  St  John's  Wood. 
Jvlj  iBt  (1st  of  Hebrew  fiOsityX 
Mt  DKIB  DUNNM, 

I  have  heard  of  yonr  doings  at  Sandgate,  and  that  yon  were 
80  happy  at  getting  to  the  sea,  that  yon  were  obliged  to  be  flogged 
a  little  to  moderate  it,  and  keep  some  for  next  day.  I  am  yery 
fond  of  the  sea,  too,  though  I  have  been  twice  nearly  drowned  by 
it;  once  in  a  storm  in  a  ship,  and  once  nnder  a  boat's  bottom 
when  I  was  bathing.  Of  course  yon  haye  bathed,  bnt  hare  yon 
learned  to  swim  yet  P  It  is  rather  easy  in  salt  water,  and  diving 
is  still  easier,  even  than  at  the  **  sink."  I  only  swim  in  fancjf 
and  strike  out  new  ideas.  Is  not  the  tide  cnrions  ?  Though  I 
cannot  say  much  for  its  ''tidiness,"  it  makes  such  a  slop  and 
litter  on  the  beach.  It  comes  and  goes  as  regularly  as  the  boys 
of  a  proprietary  school,  but  has  no  holidays. 

And  what  a  rattle  the  wayes  make  when  the  stones  are  rong^. 
Yon  will  find  some  rolled  into  decent  marbles  and  bonnces,  and 
sometimes  yon  may  hear  the  sound  of  a  heavy  sea  at  a  great  dia- 
tance  like  a  g^iant  snoring.  Some  people  say  that  CTBiy  ninth 
ware  is  bigger  than  the  rest.  I  have  often  counted,  bnt  never 
found  it  oome  tme  except  with  tailors,  of  whom  every  ninth  is  a 
man.  But  in  rough  weather  there  are  c^ant  waves,  bagger  than 
the  rest,  that  come  in  trios,  from  which  I  suppose  Britannia  mlea 
the  waves  by  the  rule  of  three.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  loved  to 
play  with  the  sea,  in  spite  of  its  sometimes  getting  rather 
"rough."    I  and  my  brothers  chucked  hundreds  of  stones  into 
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it,  as  70a  do ;  bnt  we  oame  away  before  we  ooald  fill  it  np.    In 
those  days  we  were  at  war  with  France.    Unlaokily  it*s  peace 
now,  or  with  so  many  stones  you  might  have  good  fan  for  days 
in  pelting  the  enemy's  coast.    Once  I  almost  thought  I  nearly  hit 
Boney!    Then  there  was  looking  for  an  island,  like  Robinson 
Grosoe.    Have  yon  ever  f oand  one  yet  snrronnded  by  water  ?    I 
remember  once  standing  on  the  beach,  when  the  tide  was  flowing, 
till  I  was  a  peninsula,  and  only  by  running  tamed  myself  into  a 
continent.    Then  there's  fishing  at  the  sea-side.    I  used  to  catch 
flat-fish  with  a  very  long  string  line.    It  was  like  swimming  a 
kite.    Bat  perhaps  there  are  no  flat-fish  at  Sandgate — except 
yonr  shoe-soles.    The  best  plan  if  yon  want  fiat-fish  where  there 
are  none,  is  to  bring  codlings  and  hammer  them  into  dabs.    Once 
I  caught  a  plaice,  and  seeing  it  all  over  red  spots,  I  thought  I 
had  caught  the  measles.    Do  you  ever  long,  when  you  are  looking 
at  the  sea,  for  a  voyage  ?    If  I  were  off  Sandgate  with  my  yacht 
(only  she  is  not  yet  built),  I  would  give  yon  a  cruise  in  her.    In 
the  meantime  you  can  practise  sailing  any  little  ^boat  you  can 
get.     But  mind  that  it  does  not  fiounder  or  get  squamped,  as 
some  people  say,  instead  of  ''founder*'  and  "swamp."    I  have 
been  swamped  myself  by  malaria,  and  almost  foundered,  which 
reminds  me  that  Tom  junior,  being  very  ingenious,  has  made  a 
cork  model  of  a  diving-bell,  that  won't  sink.     By  this  time  I 
suppose  you  are  become  instead  of  a  land-boy  a  regular  sea- 
urchin  ;  and  so  amphibious  that  you  can  walk  on  the  laud  as  well 
as  on  the  water — or  better.    And  don't  you  mean  when  you  gprow 
up  to  go  to  sea  ?    Should  you  not- like  to  be  a  little  midshipman  ? 
or  half  a  quarter-master,  with  a  cocked-hat,  and  a  dirk  that  will 
be  a  sword  by  the  time  you  are  a  man  ?    If  you  do  resolve  to  be 
a  post-captain,  let  me  know ;  and  I  will  endeavour,  through  my 
interest  with  the  Commissioners  of  Pavements,  to  get  you  a  post, 
to  jump  over,  of  the  proper  height.    Tom  is  just  rigging  a  boat, 
so  I  suppose  that  he  inclines  to  be  an  Admiral  of  the  Marines. 
But  before  you  decide,  remember  the  port-holes,  and  that  there 
are  great  guns  in  those  battle-doors  that  will  blow  you  into 
shuttlecocks,  which  is  a  worse  game  than  hoop  and  hide— as  to  a 
good  hiding.    And  so  farewell  young  "  old  fellow,"  and  take  care 
of  yourself  so  near  the  sea,  for  in  some  places  they  say  it  has  not 
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eren  a  bottom  to  go  to  if  70a  fall  m.    And  remember  when  yon 

are  bathing,  if  joa  meet  with  a  ehark,  the  best  way  is  to  bite  off 

hia  legs,  if  jou  can,  before  he  waDcs  off  with  yomrs.    And  bo, 

hofring  70a  will  be  better  soon,  for  somebody  told  me  7on  had 

the  shingles, 

I  am,  m7  dear  Dnnnie, 

Your  affeoate.  friend, 

Tom  Hood. 

P.S.  I  hare  heard  that  at  Sandgate  there  nsed  to  be  lobetersi, 
bat  some  ignorant  fairy  turned  them  all  b7  a  spell  into  bolsters. 
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The  prescribed  limits  of  oar  snbject  compel  us 
almost  to  close  oar  disqaisition  with  Hood^  who^ 
besides  realising  perfectly  oar  ideal  of  harmless 
mirth,  has  the  high  honour  to  head  the  list  of 
modem  Cockney  poets.  The  living  representatives 
of  that  school  we  may  have  to  deal  lightly  with,  or 
omit  altogether;  but  the  school  itself  is  far  too 
important  to  be  overlooked  even  in  the  briefest 
sketch  of  a  subject  that  demands  far  more  exhaus- 
tive treatment. 

Before  proceeding  to  any  disquisition  on  the 
Cockney  school  of  poetry,  it  would  be  well — ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Glasse^s  historic  formula,  ''First  ' 
catch  your  hare" — ^to  decide  this  absorbing  question : 
"  What  is  a  Cockney  ? ''  In  what  sense  are  we  going 
to  use  the  word  7  for  it  has  more  significations  than 

one ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  clear  the  ground  some- 

T  2 
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what  by  deciding  under  what  aspect  we  will  view 
the  chameleon. 

There  are  at  least  three  distinct  and  well-defined 
stages  in  the  definition  of  a  Cockney,  on  which  it 
will  be  well  for  a  moment  to  expatiate. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  said  of  the  Cockney, 
as  of  the  poet,  "  nasdtur,  nonfitJ^  According  to  the 
common — one  had  almost  written  the  vulgar-— con- 
ception, a  Cockney  is  an  individual  bom  within  the 
sound  of  Bow  bells;  and  although  the  literal  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term  would  considerably  narrow 
our  range,  yet  it  is  remarkable  how  wide  the  sphere 
would  still  be.  We  might  draw  up  a  very  respectable 
list  of  poets — ^perhaps,  as  we  have  seen,  including 
Chaucer  himself — ^who  were  thus  Cockneys  by  actual 
birth  and  local  habitation.  This  prosy  London,  this 
big,  overgrown  metropolis,  which  strikes  us  as  desti- 
tute of  anything  like  poetry,  haa  been  strangely  fertile 
in  autochthonous  bards — singers,  who  might  have 
claimed  as  their  owu  emblem  the  symbolic  grass- 
hopper on  the  top  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  Many — 
it  may  be  most — of  those  whom  we  assemble  in  our 
Cockney  Walhalla,  will  be  found  privileged  to  take 
their  place  there  by  right  of  birth. 

But  beyond  this  mere  accident  of  birth,  we  may 
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reasonably  extend  our  regards  so  far,  at  all  events, 
as  to  include  what  may  be  termed  naturalised 
Cockneys ;  those  who,  thoagh  bom  elsewhere,  have 
become,  by  long  residence  or  other  associations,  ac- 
climatised in  London.  Now  here  at  once  our  circle 
widens  immensely,  and  our  Pantheon  becomes  popu- 
lous indeed.  To  London,  as  the  head-quarters  of 
literary  activity,  has  gravitated  throughout  the  ages 
the  long  procession  of  poets — often  impecunious, 
always  ambitious — ^who  have  come,  like  uncommer- 
cial Dick  Whittingtons,  expecting  to  find  the  streets 
paved  with  gold,  and  finding  them  too  often,  as 
De  Quincey  did,  a  very  stony-hearted  stepmother 
indeed.  Dr.  Johnson,  with  his  ponderous  MS.  of 
"Irene"  in  his  pocket,  and  Tobias  Smollett,  with  some 
other  equally  unsaleable  tragedy  in  his,  are  repre- 
sentative men  among  these  uncommercial  travellers 
who  are  concentrated  in  Cockaigne  as  a  focus.  To 
these,  and  such  as  these,  the  very  bricks  and  mortar 
of  the  big  unsightly  city  seem  a  source  of  fascina- 
tion, and,  what  is  to  our  present  purpose,  of  poetic 
afflatus.  They  babble  of  green  fields  while  taking 
a  walk  down  Fleet  Street  or  starving  in  a  Shoe 
Lane  attic.  In  the  very  agony  of  death,  as  the 
most  unmitigated  Cockney  of  them  all  said,  they 
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feel  the  daisies  growing  over  them.  A  very  pheno- 
menal race  indeed  are  these  Cockneys  not  bom^  bat 
made.  M.  Taine,  newly  landed  by  the  way  at 
Newhaven  (and  that  Dieppe  route  never  does  agree 
with  Frenchmen),  wrote  the  particulars  of  his 
acclimatisation  as  follows : 

''Here  we  are  at  Newhaven,  then  at  London. 
The  sky  disgorges  rain  ;  the  earth  returns  her  mist ; 
the  mist  floats  in  the  rain — all  is  swamped.  Look- 
ing round  us,  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  ever 
end.  Here  truly  is  Homer's  Cimmerian  Land.  Our 
feet  splash.  We  have  no  use  left  for  our  eyes.  We 
feel  all  our  organs  stopped  up,  becoming  rusty  by 
the  mounting  damp.  We  think  ourselves  banished 
from  the  breathing  world,  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  marshy  beings  dwelling  in  dirty  pools.  To  live 
here  is  not  life.  We  ask  ourselves  if  this  vast  town 
is  not  a  cemetery,  in  which  dabble  busy  and 
wretched  ghosts.  Amidst  the  deluge  of  moist 
soot,  the  muddy  stream  with  its  unwearying  iron 
ships,  like  black  insects,  which  take  on  board  and 
land  shades,  makes  us  think  of  the  Styx.  .  .  .  We 
become  melancholy ;  we  are  disgusted  with  others 
and  with  ourselves.  What  can  people  do  in  this 
sepulchre  V 
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WitHoat  taking  into  accoant  the  effects  produced 
on  a  Frenchman  by  recent  mal  de  mer,  we  must 
confess  that  such  a  description  is  scarcely  over- 
drawn. Tom  Hood  put  it  into  verse  in  his  cele- 
brated "  Ode  to  November;"  and  certainly  to  lisp 
in  numbers — ^for  the  numbers  come  under  such 
circumstances  and  with  such  surroundings— is  to 
poetise  under  difficulties.  Perhaps  these  manu- 
factured Cockneys 

Are  oradled  into  poetry  by  wrong, 

And  leam  in  anflering  what  they  teaoh  in  song. 

But  they  teach  us  a  good  deal  more.  They  tune 
their  pastoral  pipe  amongst  all  these  influences  so 
much  the  reverse  of  idyllic ;  and  therefore  it  is  we 
call  them  phenomenal^  and  shall  hope  to  recur  to 
them  when  we  have  devoted  sufficient  time  to  our 
subject  proper.  For  there  is  yet  an  inner  circle,  a 
very  cr^me  de  la  crime  of  Cockney dom.  Not  of  these 
native  or  naturalised  Cockneys  do  we  think  when 
we  speak  technically  of  the  Cockney  poets ;  and  we 
will  be  technical  first  of  all,  however  we  may  extend 
our  boundaries  afterwards.  The  QuaHerhj  Review, 
in  that  trenchant  style  which  was  less  familiar  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago  than  now,  when  we  have  the 
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Saturday  and  the  World,  spoke  of  a  certain  writer 
in  the  following  words  : 

''It  IB  not  that  the  anthor  has  not  powers  of 
language^ rays  of  fancj^and  gleams  of  genius — ^he  has 
all  these ;  bat  he  is  unhappily  a  disciple  of  what  has 
been  somewhere  called  Cockney  poetry,  which  may 
be  defined  to  consist  of  the  most  incongruous  ideas 
in  the  most  uncouth  language.  Of  this  school 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt .  •  .  aspires  to  be  the  hierophant. 
The  author'' — ^he  is  speaking  of  John  Keats — "is  a 
copyist  of  Mr.  Hunt ;  but  he  is  more  unintelligible, 
almost  as  rugged,  twice  as  difEuse,  and  ten  times 
more  tiresome  and  absurd  than  his  prototype.'' 

The  genesis  of  this  Cockney  school  of  poetry 
appears  to  hare  been  due  to  a  violent  revulsion 
from  the  Lake  school,  with  which  it  was  pretty 
nearly  contemporaneous.  In  fact  it  was — we 
may  put  it  in  the  present  tense,  and  say  is — 
only  the  outcome  in  poetry  of  those  two  opposite 
forms  of  thought  which  gives  us  our  High  Church 
and  Low  Church  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  our  Con- 
servatism and  Badicalism  in  politics.  On  one  side 
we  had  Wordsworth,  with  his  ''vivid  sensations,'* 
Southey,  with  his  ponderous  epics,  and  Coleridge, 
with  his^  magnificent   opium  dreams.     These,   be- 
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ginning  by  being  violent  republicans^  nicknaming 
one  another  ''citizen/'  and  starting  schemes  of 
pantisocracy^  settled  down  eventually  into  respect- 
ability and  ultra-conservatism  in  Cumberland. 
These  were  the  Church  and  State  poets  of  the  Lake 
school^  beloved  by  the  Quarterly,  thick-and-thin 
advocates  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  exceed- 
ingly shocked  and  horrified  when  anybody  reminded 
them  how  furiously  they  had  written  calida  juventd 
of  "the  cause  of  Christ  and  civil  liberty/' 

Such  a  school  was  bound  to  have  its  antipodes, 
and  these  poetic  New  Zealanders  are  our  Cockneys 
proper.  Some  of  them — ^many  of  them — ^most  of 
them,  perhaps — were  bom  Cockneys,  others  were 
naturalised ;  but  to  whichever  of  these  two  classes 
they  belonged,  they  were  to  the  very  joints  and 
marrow  permeated  with  the  influences  of  Cockaigne 
— ^political,  poetical,  and  religious,  or  irreligious^ 
bold  Bohemians,  to  whom  M.  Taine's  moist  soot  is 
the  very  source  of  inspiration,  and  the  muddy 
stream  a  fountain  of  Castalia. 

Arrived  thus  at  the  very  centre  of  our  subject, 
let  us  devote  a  few  minutes  severally  to  hierophant 
Hunt,  and  then  shoot  oflE  centrifugally  once  more 
and  include  some  of  the  outer  circle. 
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We  do  not  believe  that  these  men  were  only,  as 
Gifford  would  have  ns  believe,  one  rank  above  the 
simpering  Delia  Crascans,  at  whom  he  levelled  his 
''  Baviad  "  and  "  Maaviad/'  Nobody,  perhaps,  does 
believe  that  now,  thongh  it  is  still  sometimes  the 
fashion  to  affect  snch  a  literary  creed.  Bat  the 
special  point  to  dwell  upon  is  that  these  Cockneys^ 
proper  or  improper,  are  a  magnificent  instance  of 
the  doctrine  of  Horace  : 

Nataram  expellas  farc&  tamen  nsqae  reoniret. 

All  their  Cockney  surroundings  did  not  stamp 
nature  out  of  them.  They  had  not  to  rush  off  to  the 
Lakes  to  be  romantic  and  respectable.  They  were 
romantic — whether  respectable  or  not  is  beside  the 
matter — ^here  in  M.  Taine's  foggy  London. 

Of  course  these  are  the  merest  glimpses  we  can, 
under  existing  circumstances,  give  to  our  Cockney 
poets.  Hunt,  for  instance,  was  put  into  Horse- 
monger  Lane  for  libelling  the  "  first  gentleman  in 
Europe ; "  and  this  is  the  picture  he  gives  of  his 
prison  in  his  autobiography : 

"  I  papered  the  walls  with  a  trellis  of  roses ;  I 
had  the  ceiling  coloured  with  clouds  and  sky ;  the 
barred  windows  I  screened  with  Venetian  blinds; 
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and  when  my  bookcases  were  set  up  witli  their 
busts^  and  flowers  and  a  pianoforte  made  their 
appearance^  perhaps  there  was  not  a  handsomer 
room  on  that  side  the  water.  I  took  a  pleasure^ 
when  a  stranger  knocked  at  the  door^  to  see  him 
come  in  and  stare  aboat  him.  The  surprise  on  issuing 
from  the  Borough^  and  passing  through  the  avenues 
of  a  gaol^  was  dramatic.  Charles  Lamb  declared 
there  was  no  other  such  room  except  in  a  fairy 
tale.  But  I  possessed  yet  another  surprise ;  which 
was  a  garden.  There  was  a  little  yard  outside  the 
room,  railed  off  from  another  belonging  to  the 
neighbouring  ward.  This  yard  I  shut  in  with 
green  palings^  adorned  it  with  a  trellis^  bordered 
it  with  a  thick  bed  of  earth  from  a  nursery,  and 
even  contrived  to  have  a  grass  plat.  The  earth  I 
filled  with  flowers  and  young  trees.  There  was  an 
apple-tree  from  which  we  managed  to  get  a 
pudding  the  second  year.  As  to  my  flowers,  they 
were  allowed  to  be  perfect.  Thomas  Moore,  who 
came  to  see  me  with  Lord  Byron,  told  me  he  had 
seen  no  such  heartsease.  .  .  .  Here  I  wrote  and  read 
in  fine  weather,  sometimes  under  an  awning.  In 
autumn  my  trellises  were  hung  with  scarlet  runners, 
which  added  to  the  flowery  investment.      I  used 
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to  shut  my  eyes  in  my  arm-chair  and  affect  to 
think  myself  hondreds  of  miles  oS," 

Surely  here  is  a  faculty  of  finding,  nay  of 
creatirtg,  poetry  in  unexpected  places.  '^Kind 
Hunt,'^  too,  on  whose  monument  at  Kensal  Green 
stand  the  appropriate  words :  ''  Write  me  as  one 
who  loved  his  fellow-men/^  has  something  to  say^ 
as  well  as  Keats,  about  the  grandeur  of  the 
dead.     He  writes : 

"  I  wonder  how  I  can  talk  of  these  things  aa 
calmly  as  I  do ;  but  I  am  myself  in  my  seventy* 
fifth  year,  and  I  seem  to  be  speaking  more  of  those 
whom  I  am  to  join  again  shortly  than  of  such  as 
have  left  me  at  a  distance.  Like  them,  too,  though 
alive  I  decay ;  and  when  I  go  to  bed  and  he  awhile 
on  my  back  before  turning  to  sleep,  I  often  seem 
to  be  rehearsing,  not  without  complacency,  or 
something  better,  the  companionship  of  the  grave* 
May  all  of  us  who  desire  to  meet  elsewhere  do 
so,  and  be  then  shown  the  secret  of  the  great,  the 
awful,  yet,  it  is  to  be  trusted,  the  beautiful  riddle ; 
for  why  (let  it  be  asked  again)  so  much  half -beauty 
here,  and  so  much  need  for  completing  it,  if  com- 
plete it  is  not  to  be  ?     I  do  not  think  that  enough 
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lias  been  made  of  that  argament  from  analogy^ 
divine  as  was  the  mind  of  Plato  that  suggested  it. 
Oh^  why  did  any  kind  of  religious  creed  ever  put 
such  injustice  into  its  better  portion  as  to  refider  it 
possible  for  any  of  the  Maker's  infirm  creatures  to 
wish  it  might  not  be  true  even  for  others'  sakes  f 
;  .  .    As  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  yearnings  on 
earth  to  be  made  entire  in  a  future  state^  I  can  no 
more  believe  in  the  existence  of  regions  in  space^ 
where  God  has  made  half -orbs  in  the  heavens  or 
half-oranges  on  their  trees^  than  I  can  believe  He 
will  fail  to  make  these  anxious^  half -satisfied  natures 
of    ours^  which  thus  crave  for  completeness^  as 
entire  and  rounded  in  that  which  they  crave  for  as 
any  other  fruits  of  His  hands/' 

Not  a  little  of  what  we  now  call  Bohemianism^ 
and  a  good  deal  of  what  offends  the  code  of  Grundy^ 
may  we  find  in  this  same  autobiography;  but  there 
is  real  religion  in  this  extr^t,  and  we  may  find  it 
expounded— curiously  so — ^in  the  ''  Beligion  of  the 
Hearty"  which  strikes  one  as  being  no  less  marvellous 
an  outcome  from  Hunt's  freethinking  than  Comte's 
elaborate  ritual  from  his  Positivism.  Hunt  has 
plenty  of  loyalty  in  him,  too,  though  it  did  not  run 
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in  tlie  direction  of  the  first  gentleman  in  Earope. 
Hear  how  he  writes  to  his  American  editor  in  refer- 
ence to  onr  present  Queen : 

*'I  succeeded^  in  one  instance^  beyond  my  highest 
dreams^  when  the  beloved  sovereign,  who  had 
already  hononred  the  '  Legend  of  Florence '  more 
than  Once  by  her  presence  at  Oovent  Garden, 
commanded  it  to  be  played  under  her  own  roof. 
Hail,  grand  old  castle  of  Windsor,  with  thy 
mighty  historic  names  and  gorgeous  heraldries  ! 
There  is  a  comer  in  thee,  with  one  little  memory 
in  it,  made  so  great  and  bright  to  myself  that  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  oftener  turning  my  eyes  to  it 
in  thought  than  to  the  richest  emblazonment  in  thy 
chapel/' 

In  a  few  metrical  lines,  too,  we  may  see  how  a 
Cockney  'poet  can  hit  his  reviewer  back  when  he 
likes.  They  are  from  "  The  Feast  of  the  Poets,'' 
when  Apollo  has  come  to  earth  and  holds  a  lev6e 
of  living  poets.  Gifford  makes  his  way  for  an 
audience,  and  this  is  how  he  succeeds  : 


Then  a  hemming  was  heard,  oonBeqnential  and  snapping, 
And  a  soar  little  gentleman  walked  with  a  rap  in. 
He  bowed,  looked  about  him,  seem'd  cold  and  sat  down, 
And  said  :  **  I'm  Biirpris'd  that  70a  visit  this  town. 
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To  be  sure,  there  are  one  or  two  of  us  who  know  7011, 
But  as  for  the  rest  they  are  all  mach  below  70a. 
80  Btapid  in  general  the  natives  are  £p:^wn, 
They  really  prefer  Scotch  reviews  to  their  own ; 
So,  what  with  their  taste,  their  reformers,  and  stuff. 
They  have  siokened  myself  and  my  friends  long  enough." 

"  Tonrself  and  yonr  friends,"  cried  the  god  in  high  glee ; 

"And  pray,  my  frank  yisitor,  who  may  you  be  ?  *' 

"  Who  be  ?  "  cried  the  other,  "  why  really — this  tone — 

William  Gifford's  a  name,  I  think,  pretty  well  known." 

'*  Oh,  now  I  remember,"  said  Phcebus ;  **  ah,  tme, 

The  Ajiti-La-Cmscan,  who  writes  the  review! 

My  visit,  jost  now,  is  to  poets  alone, 

And  not  to  small  critics,  however  well  known." 

So  saying,  he  rang,  to  leave  nothing  in  doubt, 

And  the  sour  little  gentleman  bless'd  himself  oat  t 

Equally  striking  are  the  portraits  of  literary 
ladies  in  the  "  Blue- Stocking  Bevels ;  or^  The  Feast 
of  the  Violets/' 

Poetry !  Is  there  not  poetry  in  the  very  title 
of  the  "  Feast  of  the  Violets ! '' 


And  in  truth  it  depends  on  yourselves,  darling  creatures, 

Which  shade  of  the  hue  shall  illustrate  yonr  natures ; 

For  though  ye  set  ont  with  the  right  one,  nay,  though 

I  myself,  as  I  now  do,  the  blessing  bestow, 

Yet  the  stockings  themselves,  I  must  tell  yon,  are  fated. 

And  just  as  they're  worn  will  be  loved  or  get  hated. 

Remaining  true  violet,  glimpses  of  heaven. 

As  long  as  you're  wise  and  your  tempers  are  even. 

But  if  yon  grow  formal,  or  fierce,  or  untrue, 

Alas,  gentle  colour ;  sweet  ankle,  adieu  1 

Thou  art  changed,  and  Love's  self  at  the  ohaoging  looks  blue. 
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Seize  the  golden  occasion,  then,  yon  who  already 
Are  £^ntle,  remain  so ;  and  yon  who  wonld  steady 
Yonr  natures  and  mend  them,  and  make  oat  yonr  call 
To  be  men's  best  companions,  be  such  once  for  all. 

And  remember  that  nobody,  woman  or  man, 
Ever  charmed  the  next  ages,  since  writing  began. 
Who  thought  by  shrewd  dealing  sound  fame  to  arrive  at. 
Or  had  one  face  in  print  and  another  in  private. 

Take  a  range  one  degree  wider  stilly  and  see 
Charles  Lamb^  that  Cockney  of  the  Cockneys^  tra- 
yelling  lonelily  enough  along  the  sands  of  the  great 
desert  with  that  fatal  remembrance  as  his  gaest^ 
and  the  sister  to  whom  he  devoted  his  life  ever  at 
his  side  to  prevent  the  recollection  dying  out  from 
his  brain.  He  says  all  the  ^poetry  was  knocked  oat 
of  him  early  in  life^  along  with  the  romantic  ideas 
of  a  golden-haired  young  lady  at  Islington.  Pro- 
bably most  of  us,  whether  Cockneys  or  young  men 
from  the  country,  suffer  more  or  less  from  golden- 
haired  young  ladies  at  some  time  in  our  hVes.  For- 
tunate for  us  if  we  get  it  over  early,  as  children 
their  measles  and  whooping-cough. 

Listen  to  his  plaintive  dirge  : 

THE   OLD   FAHILIAB   FACES. 

I  have  had  playmates,  I  have  had  company 

In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  schooldays. 

All,  all  are  gone — the  old  familiar  faces. 
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1  liaye  been  langhing,  I  have  been  carousing, 
Drink  late,  sit  late,  with  mj  bosom  cronies — 
All,  all  ai'e  gone — the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  loved  a  love  once,  fairest  among  women, 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I  most  not  see  her. 
All,  all  are  gone — the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man ; 
Like  an  ingrate,  I  left  my  friend  abruptly — 
Left  him,  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Ghostlike  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  childhood ; 
Earth  seem'd  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  traverse, 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 

For  some  they  have  died,  and  some  have  left  me. 
And  some  are  taken  from  me ;  all  are  departed. 
All,  all  are  gone — the  old  familiar  faces. 


Some  people  think  that  in  order  to  attain  tho 
poetical  they  must  go  a  long  way  back  or  a  good 
Way  ofE,  just  as  they  think  they  cannot  get  respect- 
able scenery  without  suffering,  like  poor  Taine,  in 
crossing  the  Channel  and  scampering  through 
foreign  cities,  and  being  fleeced  by  continental 
hotel-keepers.  There  is  plenty  of  fine  scenery 
without  going  out  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey ;  and 
the  streets  of  London  are  full — choke-fuU — of 
poetry.  Nor  do  they  lack  the  sacred  bard,  as  the 
brave  men  who  lived  before  Agamemnon  did. 
Here  are  the  sacred  bards,  none  the  loss  sacred 

VOL.  II.  u 
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because  their  monuments  are  fresli  at  Kensal 
Green^  or  you  elbow  them  in  the  streets,  or  crack 
jokes  with  them  at  dinner  at  the  Garrick  or  Savage 
Club.  There  is  poetry  enough  in  London  at  this 
moment  to  send  out  condensed,  like  the  tinned 
milk  or  potted  meat,  and  start  twenty  Cockney 
schools  in  the  Colonies  or  Central  Africa. 

Never  talk  to  your  Cockney,  bom  or  naturalised, 
of  the  brave  days  of  old.  ^Without  disbelieving  in 
the  past,  he  believes  so  thoroughly  in  the  present 
that  the  past  takes  subordinate  rank,  and  tho 
practical  and  poetical  lose  their  sharp  edges  of 
opposition.  Taine — our  own  oft-quoted  Taine — 
said  Wordsworth  could  have  extracted  a  sonnet  out 
of  an  old  tooth-brush.  '^What  for  no?'^  as  Meg 
Merrilies  asks.  Heaven  knows  we  have  enough  of 
monotony  and  routine  in  our  daily  avocations  and 
surroundings.  Honour  to  those  men  who  gild  tho 
bitter  pill.  Honour  to  the  Cockney  poets  who 
make  our  vers  de  societSy  just  €is  to  the  men  who 
make  our  underground  railways,  and  who  are 
going,  one  of  these  days,  to  convert  London  into 
that  Bichardsonian  Utopia,  Hygeiopolis — ^the  City 
of  Health — ^where  none  but  doctors  shall  die  of 
starvation. 
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These  Cockneys  proper  link  the  Cockneydom  of 
to-day  with  its  progenitors  in  the  past — ^with  the 
Golden  Age  of  Cockaigne — ^the  age  of  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  and  old  Utopian  Thomas  More  himself, 
bom  under  the  very  shadow  of  Bow  Church,  let 
alone  the  sound  of  its  bells,  which  must  have 
broken  his  baby  slumbers  over  and  over  again  in 
his  cradle  down  Milk  Street. 

Utopia !     No,  Cockaigne  is  not  that,  any  more 
than  it  is  a  Hygeiopolis  just  at  present.     It  is  not  a 
Land  of  Nowhere.     There  is  the  immense  advan- 
tage.    Sir  Thomas  never  could  fix  his  Utopia,  for 
just  when    Hythlodaeus    was   going    to  give  the 
latitude  and   longitude,   something    always    inter- 
rupted the  colloquy.     But  we  know  our  Cockaigne, 
and  should  find  it  difficult,  perhaps,  to  exceed  the 
enthusiasm    of    the   following  lines,    quoted  from 
one  who  is  doing  as  much  as  any  man  to  sustain 
the  reputation  of  London  poetry   at  the  present 
moment : 

BOW  BELLS. 

At  the  briDk  of  a  murmnriiig  brook, 
A  contemplative  Cooknej  reclined ; 

And  his  face  wore  a  sad  sort  of  look, 
As  if  care  were  at  work  on  his  mind. 

U  2 
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He  sighed  now  and  then,  as  we  sigh, 
When  the  heart  in  soft  sentiment  swells ; 

And  a  tear  came  and  moistened  each  eye, 
As  he  moumf ollj  thought  of  Bow  Bells. 

I  am  monarch  of  all  I  suryej 

(Thus  he  vented  his  feelings  in  words) , 
But  my  kingdom,  it  g^eves  me  to  say, 

Is  inhabited  chiefly  by  birds. 
In  this  brook  that  flows  lazily  by, 

I  believe  that  one  tittlebat  dwells. 
For  I  saw  something  jomp  at  a  fly, 

As  I  lay  here  and  longed  for  Bow  Bells. 

Yonder  cattle  are  grazing,  'tis  clear 

From  the  bob  of  their  heads  np  and  down ; 
Bat  I  cannot  love  cattle  down  here, 

As  I  should  if  I  met  them  in  town. 
Poets  say  that  each  pastoral  breeze 

Bears  a  melody  laden  with  spells ; 
But  I  don't  find  the  music  in  these, 

That  I  find  in  the  tone  of  Bow  Bells. 

I  am  partial  to  trees  as  a  rule. 

And  the  rose  is  a  beautiful  flower 
(Yes,  I  once  read  a  ballad  at  school, 

Of  a  rose  that  was  washed  in  a  shower)  ; 
Bat  although  I  may  dote  on  the  rose, 

I  can  scarcely  believe  that  it  smells 
Quito  so  sweet  in  the  bed  where  it  grows. 

As  when  sold  within  sound  of  Bow  Bells. 

No,  Tve  tried  it  in  vain  once  or  twice. 

And  I've  thoroughly  made  up  my  mind. 
That  the  country  is  all  very  nice, 

But  I'd  much  rather  mix  with  my  kind. 
Yes ;  to-day,  if  I  meet  with  a  train, 

I  will  fly  from  these  hills  and  these  deUs ; 
And  to-night  I  will  sleep  once  again 

(Happy  thought !)  within  sound  of  Bow  Bells. 


EYE-OPENERS. 


EYE-OPElSrERS. 


OcjR  conclading  pliase  of  Fan  was  to  bear  the  title 
of  "  Eye-openers ; ''  an  expression  whicli  Las  been 
perhaps  too  exclusively  applied  to  Yankee  humour 
only.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  this 
same  eye-opening  going  on  in  England  too;  so 
much^  in  fact,  as  to  fill  us  with  dismay  as  we  con- 
template the  rich  stores  available,  while  we  regret 
that  we  have  no  third  volume  available  to  devote 
to  the  exuberant  subject  of  Recent  Fun  and  Con- 
temporary Eye-openers. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  humour 
better  than  by  terming  it,  in  Footers  words,  "  clever 
nonsense,^'  and  the  ideal  of  clever  nonsense 
was  never  more  successfully  attained  than  in 
a  little  volume    called    ''Songs   of   Singularity,^' 
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from    which    the    following    sweet     poem    is    an 
extract : 

BY  THE  GLAD  SEA-WAVES. 

He  stood  on  his  head  on  the  wild  sea-shore, 

And  joy  was  the  cause  of  his  act ; 
For  he  felt  as  he  nerer  had  felt  before, 

Insanely  glad,  in  fact. 

And  why  P    In  that  yessel  that  left  the  bar, 

His  mother-in-law  had  sail'd 
To  a  tropical  conntrj  far  away, 

Where  tigers  and  snakes  prevail'd. 

And  more  than  one  of  his  creditors  too — 

Those  objects  of  constant  dread — 
Had  taken  berths  in  that  ship  CurleiVy 

Whose  sails  were  so  blithely  spread. 

Ah !  BOW  he  might  hope  for  a  qniet  life. 

Which  he  never  had  known  as  yet : 
'Tis  tme  that  he  still  possessed  a  wife, 

And  was  not  qnite  oat  of  debt. 

Bat  he  watched  this  vessel,  this  singular  chnp^ 
O'er  the  waves  as  she  up'd  and  down'd ; 

And  he  felt  exactly  like  Louis  Nap, 
When  **  the  edifice  was  crown'd." 

Till  over  the  blue  horizon's  edge 

She  disappear'd  from  view ; 
Then  up  he  leapt  on  a  chalky  ledge, 

And  danced  like  a  kangaroo. 

And  many  and  many  a  joysome  lay 

He  peal'd  o'er  the  sunset  sea, 
Till  down  with  a  "  fizz  "  went  the  orb  of  dav, 

And  then  he  went  home  to  tea. 
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Bat  thougli  we  may  object  to  anything  in  the 
shape  of  an  American  monopoly  in  this  respect,  it 
is  still  quite  certain  that  we  must  cross  the  Atlantic 
to  realise  perfection  in  the  art  of  eye-opening,  and 
so,  perhaps,  to  attain  the  closest  approximation  to 
our  ideal  of  harmless  incongruity,  which,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  may  stand  synonymous  with  this 
same  "  clever  nonsense/'  It  wonld  probably  bo 
difficult  to  surpass  the  quaint  humour  of  this  littlo 
picture  of  domestic  life  by  the  author  of  tho 
*'  Biglow  Papers ''  : 

THE    COUETIN'. 

BY  LOWELL. 

Zekle  crep*  up  quite  unbeknown, 

An'  pecked  in  thru  the  winder ; 
And  there  sat  Huldj,  all  alone, 

'Ith  no  one  nigh  to  hinder. 

Agin'  the  chimblej  crooknecks  hung, 

An'  in  among  'em  rusted 
The  old  queen's  arm,  that  gran'ther  Young 

Fetched  baok  from  Concord — busted. 

The  wannut  logs  shot  sparkles  out 

Toward  the  pootiest — ^bless  her ! 
An'  leetle  fires  danced  all  about 

The  chinj  on  the  dresser. 

The  very  room,  'cos  she  was  in, 
Looked  warm  from  floor  to  ceilin', 

An'  she  looked  full  as  rosy  agin 
Ez  the  apples  she  was  peelin'. 
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She  heerd  a  foot,  and  knowed  it  tn, 
A-raspin'  on  the  scraper ; 

All  ways  to  onoe  her  feelin's  flew, 
Like  sparks  in  bnmt-np  paper. 

He  kin'  o'  litered  on  the  mat, 
Some  doubtful  of  the  seekle  ; 

His  heart  kept  goin'  pittj-pat, 
But  hem  went  pity  ZekU  ! 

An*  yet  she  gin  her  cheek  a  jerk 
Ez  tho*  she  wished  him  fnxder. 

An-  on  her  apples  kep'  to  work 
Ez  ef  a  wager  spurred  her. 


"  Ton  want  to  see  my  pa,  I  s'pose  ?  " 
"  Wal,  no ;  I  cum  designin' '* 

"  To  see  my  ma !     She's  spriDklin'  clo'es 
Ag^  to-morrow's  i'nin'.** 

lie  stood  a  spell  on  one  f ut  fust. 

Then  stood  a  spell  on  t'other ; 
An'  on  which  one  he  felt  the  wnst 

He  couldn't  ha'  told  you  nuther. 

Ho  was  six  foot  o*  man  A  1, 

Glean  grit  an'  human  natur' ; 
None  couldn't  quicker  pitch  a  ton, 

Nor  dror  a  f  arrer  straiter. 

Ile'd  sparkled  with  full  twenty  girls  ; 

He'd  squired  *em,  danced  'em,  dray'  *em. 
Fust  this  one  and  then  that  by  spdls ; 

All  is — he  couldn't  love  *em. 

But  'long  o*  her  his  veins  would  run. 
All  cnnkly,  like  curled  maple ; 

The  side  she  breshed  felt  full  o'  sun 
Ez  a  South  Side  in  Ap'il. 
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She  thooglit  no  v'ice  bad  snoli  a  swing 

Ez  hifi'n  in  the  choir — 
Hj !  when  he  made  Ole  Hundred  ring 

She  knowed  the  Lord  was  nigher. 


ft 
f* 


Sez  he,  "  Pd  better  call  agin/ 

Sez  she,  "  Think  likely,  mister.* 
The  last  word  pricked  him  like  a  pin. 

An' — wal,  he  up  and  kist  her  I 

When  ma  bimebj  upon  'em  slips 

Hnldy  sot  pale  as  ashes, 
All  kind  o'  smily  roan'  the  lips, 

An'  teary  roun'  the  lashes. 

Her  blood  riz  quick,  though,  like  the  tide 

Down  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
An'  all  I  know  is  they  wuz  cried 

In  meetin',  come  nex'  Sunday. 

The  model  of  the  "Hans  Breitmann  Ballads^' 
was,  probably,  the  "  Biglow  Papers."  Charles  G. 
Leland,  the  author,  is  a  much-travelled  Yankee, 
who  has  translated  a  good  deal  from  the  German, 
and  caught  the  style  severely.  The  hero  is  said 
to  have  been  a  German  trooper  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Volunteer  Cavalry, 

BALLAD  OF  THE  MEEMAID. 

BY  HANS  BREITMANN. 

Dor  noble  Bitter  Hugo 

Yon  Scbwillensaufenstein 
Ro^e  out  mit  shpeer  und  helmet, 

IJnd  he  coom  to  de  panks  of  de  Bhino. 
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TJnd  oop  dere  rose  a  meer-maid, 

Yot  hadn't  got  nodings  on, 
Und  she  says,  **  Oh  Bitter  Hago, 

Vhere  you  goes  mit  yourself  alone  ?  '* 

Und  he  says,  "  I  rides  in  de  creenwood, 

Mit  heknet  und  mit  shpeer, 
Till  I  gooms  into  ein  Gasthaus, 

Und  dere  I  trinks  some  peer." 

Und  den  outsphoke  de  maiden 

Vot  hadn't  got  nodings  on, 
"  I  don't  dink  mooch  of  beoplesh 

Dat  goes  mit  demselfs  alone. 

**  You'd  potter  coom  down  in  de  wassor. 
There  dere's  heaps  of  dings  to  sec, 

Und  haf  a  shplendid  tinner 
Und  draf el  along  mit  me. 

''  Dere  you  sees  de  fisch  a^chwimmiu*, 
Und  you  catches  dem  eferyone." 

So  sang  dis  wasser  maiden 
Yot  hadn't  got  nodings  on. 

"  Dere  ish  drunks  all  full  mit  money 
In  ships  dat  vent  down  of  old ; 

Und  you  helpsh  yourself,  by  doonder ! 
To  shimmerin'  crowns  of  gold. 

*'  Shoost  look  at  dese  shpoons  und  vatchcs  I 
Shoost  see  dese  diamant  rings ! 

Coom  down  and  fill  your  bockets, 
Und  I'll  giss  you  like  eferydings. 

"  Yot  you  wantsh  mit  your  schnaps  und  lager  ? 

Coom  down  into  der  Rhine ! 
Der  ish  pottles  der  Kaiser  Charlemagne 

Yonce  filled  mit  gold-red  wine  I " 
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Dat  fetched  him — he  shtood  all  shpell-pound  ! 

She  pooled  his  coat-tails  do^yii, 
She  drawed  him  oonder  dcr  wasscr, 

De  maiden  mit  nodings  ou. 

With  a  final  honne  bouche  from  the  varied 
dainties  presented  to  us  by  our  American  cousins, 
we  conclude  this  'Hhing  of  shreds  and  patches/^ 
our  disquisition  on  "Fun,  Ancient  and  Modern/' 
The  legend  of  "The  Good  Little  Boy/'  which 
follows,  has  been  only  very  slightly  altered  by 
the  present  author  for  public  reading,  in  deference 
to  some  easily  intelligible  English  prejudices.  He 
offers  every  apology  for  tampering  with  so  perfect 
a  work  of  art : 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GOOD  LITTLE  BOY  WHO  DID  NOT 

PROSPER. 

BY   MABK  T^YAIX. 

Once  there  was  a  good  little  boy  by  the  name  of  Jacob 
Blivens.  Ho  always  obeyod  his  parents,  no  matter  how  absurd 
and  unreasonable  their  demands  were ;  and  he  always  learned  his 
book,  and  never  was  late  at  school.  He  would  not  play  hookey, 
even  when  his  sober  judgment  told  him  it  was  the  most  profitable 
thing  he  could  do.  None  of  the  other  boys  could  ever  make  that 
boy  out,  he  acted  so  strangely.  He  wouldn't  lie,  no  matter  how 
convenient  it  was.  He  just  said  it  was  wrong  to  lie,  and  that  was 
sufficient  for  him;  and  he  was  so  honest  that  he  was  simply 
ridiculous.  The  curious  ways  that  Jacob  had  surpassed  every- 
thing. He  wouldn't  play  marbles  on  Sunday;  he  wouldn't  rob 
birds' -nests;  he  wouldn't  give  hot  pennies  to  organ-grinders' 
monkeys;  he  didn't  seem  to  take  any  interest  in  any  rational 
amusement.    So  the  other  boys  used  to  try  to  reason  it  out,  and 
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come  to  an  understanding  of  him ;  but  they  couldn't  arrive  at 
any  satisfactory  conclusion.  As  I  said  before,  they  oonld  only 
figrore  out  a  sort  of  vagae  idea  that  he  was  "  afflicted ; "  and  so 
they  took  him  under  their  protection,  and  never  allowed  any 
harm  to  come  to  him.  This  g^d  little  boy  read  all  the  improTing 
books ;  they  wore  his  greatest  delight.  This  was  the  secret  of  it. 
He  believed  in  all  the  good  little  boys  they  put  in  the  improving 
books ;  he  had  every  confidence  in  them ;  he  longed  to  come  across 
one  of  them  alive  once,  but  he  never  did ;  they  all  died  before 
his  time  may  be.  Whenever  he  read  about  a  particularly  good 
one  he  turned  over  quickly  to  the  end  to  see  what  became  of  him» 
because  he  wanted  to  travel  thousands  of  miles  and  gaze  on  him. 
But  it  wasn't  any  use.  That  good  little  boy  always  died  in  the 
last  chapter ;  and  there  was  a  picture  of  the  funeral,  with  all  his 
relations  and  the  Sunday-school  children  standing  round  the 
grave,  in  pantaloons  that  were  too  short  and  bonnets  that  were 
too  large  ;  and  everybody  crying  into  handkerchiefs  that  had  as 
much  as  a  yard  and  a  half  of  stufE  in  them.  He  was  alwaya 
headed  off  in  this  way.  He  never  could  see  one  of  those  good 
little  boys  on  account  of  his  always  dying  in  the  last  chapter. 

Jacob  had  a  noble  ambition  to  be  put  in  an  improving  book. 
He  wanted  to  be  put  in  with  pictures,  representing  him  standings 
on  the  doorstep  giving  a  penny  to  a  poor  beggar  woman  with  six 
children,  and  telling  her  to  spend  it  freely,  but  not  to  be  ex- 
travagant ;  and  pictures  of  him  magnanimonsly  refusing  to  tell 
on  the  bad  boy  who  always  lay  in  wait  for  him  round  the  comer 
and  welted  him  over  the  head  with  a  lath.  That  waa  the 
ambition  of  Jacob  Blivens.  It  made  him  feel  uncomfortable 
sometimes  when  he  reflected  that  the  good  little  boys  alwaya 
died.  He  knew  it  was  not  healthy  to  be  so  good.  He  knew  that  it 
was  more  fatal  than  consumption  to  be  so  supematurally  virtuoua 
as  the  boys  in  the  books  were.  He  knew  that  none  of  them  had 
ever  been  able  to  stand  it  long ;  and  it  pained  him  to  think  that 
if  they  put  him  in  a  book  he  wouldn't  ever  see  it ;  or  even  if  they 
did  get  the  book  out  before  he  died,  it  wouldn't  be  popular 
without  a  picture  of  his  funeral  at  the  end.  It  couldn't  be 
much  of  an  improving  book  that  didn't  tell  about  the  advice  he 
gave  to  the  community  when  he  was  dying.    So,  at  last,  he  had 
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to  make  np  his  mind  to  do  the  best  he  coald  nnder  the  circum- 
stances — ^to  live  right,  and  hang  on  as  long  as  he  could,  and  have 
his  dying  speech  all  roadj  when  his  timo  came. 

But  somehow  nothing  ever  went  right  with  this  gfood  littlo 
boy.  Nothing  erer  turned  out  with  him  the  way  it  turned  out 
with  the  good  little  boys  in  the  books.  They  always  had  a  good 
time,  and  tbo  bad  boys  had  the  broken  legs.  But  in  his  case 
there  was  a  screw  loose  somewhere,  and  it  all  went  the  other 
way.  When  he  found  Jim  Blake  stealing  apples,  and  went  under 
the  tree  to  read  to  him  about  the  bad  little  boy  who  fell  out  of  a 
neighbour's  apple-tree  and  broke  his  arm,  Jim  fell  out  of  the  tree 
too,  but  he  fell  on  Jacob  and  hurt  him,  and  broke  his  arm,  and 
Jim  wasn't  hurt  at  all.  Jacob  couldn't  understand  that.  There 
wasn't  anything  in  the  books  like  it. 

One  thing  that  Jacob  wanted  to  do  was  to  find  a  lame  dog  that 
hadn't  auy  place  to  stay,  and  was  hxmgry  and  persecuted,  and 
bring  him  home  and  pet  him,  and  have  that  dog's  imperishable 
gratitude.  At  last  he  found  one  and  was  happy.  He  brought 
him  homo  and  fed  him ;  bat  when  he  was  going  to  pet  him,  the 
dog  flew  at  him  and  tore  all  the  clothes  off  him  except  those  that 
were  in  front,  and  made  a  spectacle  of  him  that  was  quite 
astonishing.  He  examined  authorities,  but  could  not  understand 
the  matter.  It  was  the  same  breed  of  dogs  that  was  in  the  books, 
but  it  acted  very  differently.  Whatever  this  boy  did  he  got  into 
trouble.  The  very  things  the  boys  in  the  books  got  rewarded  for 
turned  out  to  be  about  the  most  unprofitable  things  he  could 
invest  in. 

He  was  a  littlo  discouraged,  but  he  resolved  to  keep  on  trying, 
anyhow.  He  knew  that  so  far  his  experiences  wouldn't  do  to  go 
in  a  book  ;  but  he  hadn't  yet  reached  the  allotted  term  of  life  for 
good  little  boys,  and  he  hoped  to  bo  able  to  make  a  record  yet,  if 
he  could  only  hold  on  until  his  time  was  fully  up.  If  everything 
else  failed,  he  had  his  dying  speech  to  fall  back  on. 

This  boy  always  had  a  hard  time  of  it ;  nothing  ever  came  out 
according  to  the  authorities  with  him.  At  last  one  day,  when  ho 
was  around  hunting  up  bad  little  boys  to  admonish,  he  found  a 
lot  of  them  in  an  old  iron  foxmdry,  fixing  up  a  little  joke  on 
fourteen  or  fifteen  dogs,  which  they  had  tied  together  in  long 
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prooession,  with  empty  nitro-gljcerine  cans  made  fast  to  their 
tails.  Jacob's  heart  was  touched !  He  sat  down  on  one  of  thoee 
cans  i(for  he  never  minded  grease  when  dnty  was  before  him),  and 
he  took  hold  of  tho  foremost  dog  by  the  collar,  and  turned  his 
reproving  eye  on  wicked  Tom  Jones.  Jnst  at  that  moment 
Alderman  McWelter  stepped  in  fall  of  wrath.  All  the  bad  boys 
ran  away.  Jacob  remained  in  conscious  innocence.  The  alder- 
man took  him  by  the  ear,  turned  him  ronnd,  and  hit  him  a  whack 
in  the  rear  with  the  flat  of  his  hand ;  and  in  an  instant  that  good 
little  boy  shot  out  through  the  roof,  and  soared  away  towards  the 
Sim,  with  the  fragments  of  the  fifteen  dogs  stringing  after  him 
like  the  tail  of  a  kite.  And  there  wasn't  a  sign  of  that  alderman 
or  that  old  iron  foundry  left  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  for 
Jacob  Blirens,  he  never  got  a  chance  to  make  his  last  dying 
speech,  unless  he  made  it  to  the  birds ;  because,  although  the 
bulk  of  him  came  down  all  right  on  a  tree-top  in  an  adjoining 
county,  tho  rest  of  him  was  apportioned  around  among  four 
townships,  and  so  they  had  to  hold  five  inquests  on  him.  You 
never  saw  a  boy  scattered  so. 

Thus  perished  the  good  little  boy  who  did  tho  best  he  could, 
but  didn't  come  out  according  to  the  books.  Every  boy  who 
ever  did  as  he  did  prospered  except  him.  His  case  is  truly 
remarkable.    It  will  probably  never  be  accounted  for. 

Our  task  is  done.  If  the  present  writer's  posi- 
tion in  these  volumes  seems  to  resolve  itself  into 
that  of  the  mere  showman,  he  can  honestly  assure 
his  readers  that  such  a  circumstance  has  resulted 
from  no  want  of  industry  on  his  part.  It  would 
have  been  easier  far  for  him  to  have  concocted  a 
long  disquisition  on  his  subject,  than  it  has  been 
to  select  from  so  wide  and  varied  a  field  of  litera- 
ture extracts  which,  in  his  judgment,  appeared 
worthy  to  stand  as  representatives  of  the  different 
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stages    in    our    definition.       Bat    besides    being 
somewhat  of  an  impertinence  for  him  to  tell  his 
readers  his  ideas  of  the  subject^  or  to  prescribe 
to  them  what  they  were  to  laugh  at  and  why,  it 
would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  method  laid 
down  in  limine  if  he  had  done  otherwise  than,  as 
it  were,  empanel  his  readers  as  a  jury  to  test  the 
truth  of  the  definitions   submitted  to  them.     He 
is  but  a  very  humble  advocate,  laying  before  them 
his  view  of  the  case,  for  them  to  adopt  or  reject 
on  their  own  judgment.     He  has  said  that  Fun 
consists  in  harmless  incongruity;  but  he  has  not 
defined  Fun ;  nor  does  he  believe  it  can  be  defined 
any  more  than  the  beauty  of  a  rose  or  the  flavour 
of  a  peach.    It  is  above  the  logician's  art,  and  all  he 
can  do  is  to  grapple  with  it  as  long  as  it  is  in  his 
province,  and  where  it  transcends  that,  quietly  to 
confess  the  fact,  and  leave  it  in  nubibzLs. 

He  hopes,  however,  that  his  brief  disquisition 
has  not  entirely  lacked  utility.  He  feels  sure  that 
it  has  not  altogether  lacked  interest,  though  of 
a  hght  kind ;  and  that  not  from  any  merit  in  his 
treatment,  but  from  its  having  brought  his  readers 
(by  his  instrumentality,  if  we  will)  into  the  com- 
pany of  those  merry  souls  who,  had  they  done 
nothing  else  in  their  day  and  generation,  have  left 
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us  pleasant  legacies  to  beguile  the  often  dull 
routine  of  life. 

A  London  clergyman  wrote  to  the  author  in 
these  very  pertinent  words.  He  said :  f'  I  had  a 
very  practical  proof  of  the  eflScacy  of  such  subjects 
in  promoting  good  feeling  which  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  mention.  It  was  once  my  lot  to  preach 
to  the  troops  at  one  of  our  metropohtan  barracks ; 
and  although  it  was  a  sine  qtcd  non  that  the  whole 
service  and  sermon  should  be  got  into  an  hour,  and 
though  I  honestly  tried  to  speak  in  a  way  to  inte- 
rest the  men,  I  used  constantly  to  find  my  gallant 
grenadiers  falling  asleep,  or  opening  their  capacious 
jaws  in  a  yawn,  and  gazing  up  at  the  clock.  But 
one  evening  I  lectured  to  them  on  Tom  Hood — told 
them,  in  simple  words,  the  story  of  his  chequered 
life — read  them  that  'Song  of  the  Shirt'  which 
endeared  him  so  to  the  poor,  and  then  some  of  his 
humorous  pieces.  It  was  the  ^one  touch  of  nature' 
which  'makes  the  whole  world  kin.'  They  found 
I  had  some  tastes  in  common  with  them — that  I 
was  not  always  preaching,  reading,  or  writing  ser- 
mons; and  I  assure  you  I  found  them  far  more 
attentive  at  church  ever  afterwards." 

If  the  author  has  succeeded  at  all  in  impressing 
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